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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Madison, Wis., March 1, 1908. 
To His Excellency, James O. Davidson, 

Governor of Wisconsin, 
Deab Sib:— I have the honor to transmit to you herewith the Thirty- 
eighth Annual Report of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 

Respectfully, 

FREDERIC CRANBPIBLD, 

Secretary, 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 



CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This society shall be known as the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Article II. Its object shall be the advancement of the art and science 
ot horticulture throughout the state. 

Article in. Its members shall consist of annual members paying an 
annual fee of fifty cents excepting that paid members of local societies 
may become members on payment of an annual fee of twenty-five cents, 
of life members paying a fee of five dollars. Wives of such members 
shall be entitled to the privileges of full membership; of honorary an- 
nual members who may by vote be invited to participate in the pro- 
ceedings of the society and honorary life members who shall be dis- 
tinguished for merit in horticulture and kindred sciences or who shall 
confer any particular benefit upon the society. 

Article IV. Its officers shall, consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive Committee, consisting of the 
foregoing officers and additional members, one from each congressional 
district of the state, five of whom shall constitute a quorum at any 
of its meetings. All above officers, except Secretary, shall be elected 
by ballot, and shall hold office for one year thereafter, and until their 
successors are elected. The Secretary shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee at the annual meeting, after the election of officers, and 
shall hold office for one year thereafter, or until his successor is ap- 
pointed. 

Article V. The members of the Executive Committee from the sev- 
eral congressional districts shall be chosen by the delegates of their 
respective county or local societies present at the annual meeting of 
this society, or in case of the absence of delegates from such societies 
or fn case of failure to elect, such members shall be chosen from among 
the members of this society present from such districts. But if any 
district is not represented the vacancy shall be filled by vote of the 
members of this society present at the annual meeting. 
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Constitution and By-Laws, ix 

Article VI. The term "County and local horticultural societies" 
shall include any organization that shall have for its sole object the 
advancement of the interests of its members in the growing or sale 
of horticultural crops; provided, that such society acts by authority 
of a regularly adopted constitution and makes an annual report to the 
Secretary of the state society. 

Article VII. The society shall hold its annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers, exhibition of fruits and discussions, in Madison, and 
such other meetings and at such time and place as the Executive Com- 
mittee may direct. 

Article VIII. The President, Treasurer, and Secretary shall con- 
stitute a Board of Managers which may conduct any business deemed 
necessary for the society in the absence of the Executive Committee. 
All bills against the society must be audited by the Board of Man- 
agers before being paid. 

Article IX. This constitution, with the accompanying by-laws, may 
be amended at any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present. 



BY-LAWS. 



I. The President shall preside at meetings, and, with the advice of 
the Secretary, call all meetings of the society, and have general super- 
vision of the affairs of the society, and shall deliver an annual address 
upon some subject connected with horticulture. 

n. The Vice-President shall act in the absence or disability of the 
President, and perform the duties of the chief officer. 

III. The Secretary shall attend to all the correspondence, shall 
record the proceedings of the society, preserve all papers belonging to 
the same, and superintend the publication of its reports. He shall 
also present a detailed report of the affairs of the society at its annual 
meeting. He shall also endeavor to secure reports from the various 
committees, and from local societies of the condition and progress of 
horticulture in the various districts of the state, and report the same 
to the society. He shall also be Superintendent of all Trial Orchards. 
It shall be the duty of the Secretary to make a report to the governor 
of the state Oi the transactions of the society, according to the pro- 
visions of the statutes for state reports. 

IV. The Superintendent of Trial Orchards shall supervise the plant- 
ing and cultivation of the trial orchards and trial stations and shall 
exercise general control of the same, subject to the directions of the 
Trial Orchard Confmittee. 
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V. The Treasurer Bhall keep an account of all moneys belonging 
to the society and disburse the same on the written order of the Presi- 
dent, countersigned by the Secretary, and shall make an annual report 
of the receipts and disbursements, and furnish the Secretary with a 
copy of the same on or before the first day of the annual meeting. 
The Treasurer elect shall, before entering upon the discharge of the 
duties of his office, give good and sufficient bonds for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties subject to the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

VI. The Executive Committee may manage all the affairs of the so- 
ciety anl fill all vacancies in the board of officers; meetings of the 
committee may be called by the President, the Secretary or by the 
Secretary on written request of five members. 

yil. Regular meetings of the Board of Managers shall be held bi- 
monthly to audit accounts and transact other business; special meet- 
ings may be called by any member of the Poard. 

VIII. The standing committees of thip society shall be as follows: 
1st. Committee on Finance, consisting of three members. 

2d. Committee on Nomenclature and New Fruits, consisting of three 
members. 

3d. Committee on Trial Orchards and Trial Stations, consisting of 
three members, and such other committees as may be determined 
from time to time to be necessary. Said committees to be appointed 
annually by the President. 

IX. It shall be the duty of the Finance Committee to settle with 
the Treasurer and to examine and report upon all bills or claims 
against the society which may have been presented and referred to 
them. 

X. The Trial Orchard Committee shall have general control of the 
locating, planting and care of all trial orchards or trial statfons, and 
shall visit collectively each orchard or station once each year or 
oftener if deemed necessary. Meetings of the committee may be 
called at any time by the President of the society or by the Superin- 
tendent of Trial Orchards. ' 
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LIST OF FRUITS RECOMMENDED FOR 
CULTURE IN WISCONSIN. 



The behavior of varieties of fruits is influenced very largely by en- 
vironment. The conditions of soil, exposure and latitude over such an 
area 'as the state of Wisconsin vary greatly and no list can be given 
that will prove satisfactory in all localities. The following provisional 
lists were prepared by the Trial Orchard Committee. Hardiness of 
Plant and fruit bud has been the leading thought in the selection of 
varietleB. 

APPLES (General List). 

Alexander, Astrachan (Red), Autumn Strawberry, Dudley, 
Fall Orange, Fameuse (Snow), Golden Russclt, Hibernal, 

Lowland Raspberry, Longfield, Lubsk Queen, Mdlntosh, 

Malinda, McMahan, Newell, Northwestern Greening, Ol- 

denburg (Duchess), Patten Greening, Perry Russett, Plumb 
Cider, IScott, Tetofski, Talman (Sweet), Utter, Wealthy, 
Westfield (Seek-no-Further), Windsor, Wolf River, Yellow 

Transparent. 

APPLES (Lake Shore List). 

In addition to the above many other varieties including the follow- 
ing may be successfully grown in the extreme southern part of the 
state and in the counties bordering on Lake Michigan. Baldwin, 
Eureka, Fallawater, Gano, King, Northern iSpy, Pe- 

waukee, Willow Twig, York Imperial, Bellflower. 

APPLES (Commercial Orchard List). 

It is generally conceded that a commercial orchard should consist of 
but few varieties; the following are suggested: Dudley. Fameuse, 
Longfield, McMahan, Mcintosh, Northwestern Greening, Ol- 
denburg, Scott, Utter, Wealthy, Yellow Transparent. 
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APPLES (Five Varieties for Farm Orchard). 

Northwestern Greening, Oldenburg (Duchess), Talman (Sweet), 
Wealthy,- Yellow Transparent. 

APPLES (For Trial) 

These are all promising varieties but have not been extensively 
grown in any part of the state. Gem City, Hanko, Lily, Wen- 
dorff, Zettle Bellfiower. 

CRABS. 

Brier SWeet, Hyslop, Lyman, Martha, Sweet Russett, 

Transcendent, Whitney. 

PLUMS. 

Of the classes commonly cultivated, viz.: European, Japanese 
and Native or American, the last named is the most reliable. 

NATIVE PLUMS. 

" De Soto, Forest Garden, Hammer, Hawlceye, Ocheeda, 
Quaker, Rockford, Surprise, Wyant. 

EUROPEAN PLUMS. 

(Not recommended except along Lake Shore). Lombard, Green 
Gage, Moore's Arctic. 

JAPANESE PLUMS. 

(Not recommended except along Lake Shore). Abundance, Bur- 
bank. 

• CHERRIES. 
Early Richmond, Montmorency. 

GRAPES. 

Brighton, CampbelTs Early, Concord, Delaware, Diamond, 
Green Mountain, Moore's Early, Niagara, Worden. 



BLACKBERRIES. 
Briton (Ancient), Eldorado, Snyder. 
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List of Fkuits. xiii 



STRAWBERRIES. 

Varieties starred have imperfect flowers and must not be planted 
alone. 

Bederwood, ♦Crescent, OTyde, -Dunlap, Enhance, Qandy, 
Glen Mary, *Haverland, Lovett, *8ample, Splendid, ^War^ 
field. 

TWO VARffiTIES STRAWBERRIES FOR FARM GARDEN. 
Dunlap, *Warfleld. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Black: Conrath, Cumberland, Gregg, Older. 
RM: Cuthbert, Loudon, Marlboro. 
Purple: Columbian. 

CURRANTS. 

Red: Red Cross, Red Dutch, Long Bunch Holland, Victoria. 
White: White Grape. 
Black: Lee's Prolific, Naples. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 
Downing. 

PEARS. 

On account of the prevalence of blight and winter killing, pears are 
not generally recommended for Wisoonsin. Good crops are occasion- 
ally produced under favorable conditions, especially in the south- 
eastern part of the state. The following list includes both early and 
late varieties. List prepared by W. J. Moyle. 

bartlett, Clapp Pavoritef £ariy Bergamont, Piemieh Beauty, 
Idaho, Kleffer, Lawsen, Beekel, Sheldon, Vermont Beauty. 
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TEEES AND SHRUBS RECOMMENDED. 



EVERGREENS. 



For screens and windbreaks— Norway Spruce, White Spruce, White 
Pine. 

For hedges and screens for shearing— Norway Spruce, American Ar- 
bor Vitae, Red Cedar. 

For lawns— Norway Spruce for backgrounds. For groups— American 
Arbor Vitae, Red Cedar, White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce. 

For small lawns— Arbor Vitae, Savin Juniper, Mugho Pine. 



DECIDUOUS TREES. 

The more derisable ones are starred, and a further selection of five 
is Indicated by double stars. 

♦♦American Elm, Box Elder, Black Cherry, Carolina Poplar, ♦♦Green 
Ash, ♦Hackberry, Honey Locust, Larch, **Linden, ♦♦Norway Maple, 
♦Scarlet Maple, ♦♦Silver Maple, ♦Sugar Maple, Scarlet Oak, ♦White 
Oak, White Ash. 



DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

This class includes smaller deciduous trees of more value for orna- 
ment than for shade or defense. 

Crab (native), also BechteFs double flowering crab. Cut-leaved Weep- 
ing Birch, Tartarian Maple, Ginnala Maple, Kentucky Coffee Tree, 
Mountain Ash, Weeping Willow, Russian Mulberry. 



LIST OF SHRUBS RECOMMENDED.^ 

Scientific Name. Common Name. 

Berberis vulgaris Common Barberry 

Barberis vulgaris var. atropurpurea Purple-leaved Barberry 

* From Bnlletln 108, Wisconsin Bzperiment Station, by F. Cranefield. 
Berberis Thunbergil Thunberg's Barberry 
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Trees and Shrubs Recommended. xv 

Corylus maxima var. purpurea Purple Filbert 

Diervilla florida Weigela (rose) 

Diervilla Candida Weigela (white) 

Diervilla hybrida Weigla (Eva Rathke) 

Diervilla hybrida var. Desboisii Desbois Weigela 

Eleagnus argenta Silver Berry 

Euonymus Europaeus. Strawberry Tree 

Hibiscus Syriacus Althea 

Hippophae rhamnoides S'ea Buckthorn 

Hydrangea paniculata gr Garden Hydranga 

Lonicera Ruprechtiana Ruprecht's Honeysuckle 

Lonicera Tartarica Tartarian Honeysu<!kle 

Moms AJba var Tea's Weeping Mulberry 

Philadelphus coronarius Mock Orange 

Philadelphus coranarius var. aurea Golden Mock Orange 

Philadelphus inodorus Mock Orange, large fl. 

Pontentilla f ruticosa Shrubby Clinque Foil 

Prunus nana Russian Almond 

Rhodotypos kerrioides Rhodotypos 

Rhus Cotinus . - Smoke Bush 

Ribes aureum Missouri Flowering Currant 

Robinia hispida Rose Acacia 

Rosa rugosa Japanese Rose 

Sambucus nigra var. aurea Golden Elder 

Shepherdia argentea Buffalo Berry 

Spiraea Bumalda Bumalda Spiraea 

Spiraea Bumalda var Anthony Waterer Spiraea 

Spiraea Billardii Billard's Spiraea 

Spiraea Douglassi Douglas' Spiraea 

Spiraea Japonica Japanese Spiraea 

Spiraea salicifolia Meadow SVeet Spiraea 

Spiraea Van Houtte Van Houten's Spiraea 

Syringa Persica Persian Lilac 

Syringa villosa Chinese Lilac 

Syringa vulgaris Common Lilac 

Tamarix Pallassii Desv. (Tamarix Amurense Hort.) Amur. Tamarix 

Viburnum Opulus vr. sterile Snowball 



ROSES. 



Hardy garden — Harrison Yellow, Persian Yellow, Madame Plantier. 

Twelve varieties hybrid perpetual — Paul Neyron, Mrs. J. H. Laing, 

Gen. Jacqueminot, Dinsmore, Marshall P. Wilder, Coquettes des 
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xvi Wiscoxsix State Horticultural Society. 

Blanches, Earl of Dufferin, Jules de Margottin, Vick's Caprice, Magna 
Charta, Prince Camille de Rohan, General Washington. 

Moss roses— Perpetual White, Salet, Paul Pontine, Henry Martin. 

Climbers — Prairie Queen, Russel's Cottage, Seven Sisters, Gem of 
the Prairies, Crimson Rambler. 

Five hybrid perpetual roses for the garden: Gen. Jacqueminot, 
Magna Charta, Margaret Dixon, Mrs. John Laing, Paul Neyron. 



COMPARATIVE HEIGHT AT MATURITY OF DIFFERENT SHRUBS. 

The height at maturity of the different species must be considered 
when planting in groups or borders. This will depend so much upon 
their environment that it is difficult to give the height in feet that 
any species may be expected to attain. When different kinds are 
planted under lifce conditions it may be assumed that relative heights 
will be maintained. The following may servc^ as a partial guide in 
planting: 

Tall— 10 to ]5 Feet. 

Barberry (Common) 
Lilac, Common 
Barberry (Purple-leaved) 
Lilac, Japanese 
Golden Elder 
Lilac Jossika's 
Honeysuckle, Fly 
Mock Orange 
Honeysuckle, Slender 
Sea Buckthorn 
Honeysuckle, lartarian 
Siberian pea tree (tall) 
Honeysuckle, Tartarian white 



Medium— 6 to 10 Feet. 



Crandall Currant 
Silver Berry 
Honeysuckle, Blue 
Strawberry Tree 
Japanese Rose 
Spiraea, Billiards 
Lilac, Chinese 
Spiraea, Douglas 
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Trees AND Shrubs Recommended. xvii 

Purple Filbert 
Spiraea, Three-lobed 
Rose Acacia 
Spiraea, Van Houten's 
Russian Almond 
Weeping Mulberry 
Siberian Pea tree (dwarf) 
Wiegelas 

Dwarf— 2 to 6 Feet. 
Althea 

Spiraea, Anthony Waterer 
Barberry, Thunberg's 
Spiraea, AiSh-leaved (Sorbaria) 
Cinque Foil 
Spiraea, Bumalda 
Honeysuckle, Albert's 
Spiraea, Japanese 
Hydrangea 

Spiraea, Meadow Sweet 
Rhodotypos 
Spiraea, Plum-leaved 



A LIST OF NATIVE SHRUBS? DESIRABLE FOR PLANTING ON 
HOME GROUNDS. 

Scientific Name. Common Name. 

Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi Bearberry 

Ceanothus Americanus New Jersey Tea 

Cephalanthus occidentalis Button Bush 

Cimaphila umbellata Prince's Pine 

Comptonia aspleniflora Round-leaved Dogwood 

Cornus stolinifera Red Osier Dogwood 

Dirca palustris Leatherwood ( Wickopy ) 

Epigaea repens Trailing Arbutus 

Euonymus atropurpureus Wahoo 

Hypericum pyramidatum St. John's Wort 

Ilex verticillata Winterberry (Holly) 

Juniperus procumbens Trailing Juniper 

Myrica Gale Sweet Gale 

Physocarpos opulifolia Ninebark 

Rhamnus catharticus Buckthorn 

Rhus Typhina Staghom S^mac 
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Rhus Glabra Smooth Sumac 

Rhus copallina Dwarf Sumac 

Ribes rubrum Wild Rose Currant 

Ribes florldum Wild Black Currant 

Rosa lucida Wild Rose (tall) 

Rosa blanda Wild Rose (dwarf) 

Rubus odoratus -. Purple-flowered Raspberry 

Rubus Nutkanus White-flowered Raspberry 

Sambucus Canadensis Common Elder 

Sambucus pubens Scarlet Elder 

Shepherdia Canadensis Shepherdia 

Symphoricarpus racemosus Snowberry 

Symphori-carpus vulgaris Coral Berry 

Taxus baccata Ground Hemlock 

Viburnum lentago Sheepberry 

Viburnum dentatum Black Haw 

Viburnum acerifolium 

Viburnum opulus Bush Cranberry 

Zantoxylum Americanum Prickly Ash 



SIX SHRUBS FOR HOME GROUNDS'. 

The following are all reliably hardy in any part of the State. 
Common Lilac, Tartarian Honeysuckle, Rosa Rugosa, Mock Orange 
01" Syringa, Van Houten's Spiraea, Common Barberry. 



THREE PERENNIAL VINES. 

Ampelopsis or American Ivy, (native in S'outhem Wisconsin). Wild 
Grape, Trumpet Honeysuckle. 
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BLACK LIST. 



A LIST OF SHRUBS ALL OF WHICH HAVE BEEN TESTED ON 
THE GROUNDS OF THE EXPERIMENT STATION AT MADI- 
SON AND FOUND UNSATISFACTORY. 

Scientific Name. Common Name. 

Azalea arborescens .Rhododendron 

Azalea viscosa Rhododendron 

Azalea nudiflora Azalea 

Azalea mollis Azalea 

Calycanthus floridus Sweet-scented shrub 

Caryopteris Mastacanthus Blue Spiraea 

Chionanthus Virginica White Fringe 

Clethra alnifolia Sweet Pepperbush 

Colutea arborescens Bladder Senna 

Comus florida Flowering Dogwood 

Cydonia Japonica , Japanese Quince 

Daphne Cneorum Daphne 

Daphne Mezereum Daphne 

Deutzia gracilis ^ Slender Deutzia 

Bleagnus longipes Goumi 

Elxochorda grandifiora .^ Pearl Bush 

Forsythia suspensa Golden Bell 

Halesia tetraptera Snowdrop tree 

Itea Virginica Virginia Willow 

Kerria Japonica Kerria 

LIgustrum vulgare Common privet 

Paulowlila imperialiis , Paulownia 

Prunus cerasif era var. (Prunus pissardi Hort) Purple-leaved Plum 

Prunus Japonica Flowering Almond 

Prunus triloba Flowering plum (double) 

^Iraea Arguta Arguta Spiraea 

Spiraea Thunbergii Thunberg's Spiraea 

The plants of certain of the above named varieties made a good 
growth each rear but have not blossomed unless given thorough winter 
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protection. In this class are Bladder Senna, Flowering Almond, Flow- 
ering Plum and Golden Bell. 

The Japanese Quince is hardy of bush but has not borne flowers 
except when given winter protection. The Goumi will only bear fruit 
when protected in winter. The double-flowered Almond will blossom 
freely if given thorough winter protection, otherwise it will kill back 
severely. The double-flowered Plum grows well and after a mild win- 
ter will bear flowers in advance of the leaves; unreliable, however, 
four years out of five if unprotected. 

The others of this list have either died outright or else barely sur- 
vived. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES FOR 1908. 



President, R. J. Coe Ft. Atkinson 

Vice-President, D. E. Bingham Sturgeon Bay 

Treasurer, L. G. Kellogg > Ripon 

Secretary, F. Cranefield Madison 



EXECUTIVE COMM TTEE. 

R. J. Coe, Chairman Ex-Offieio 

D. E. Bingham Ex-Officio 

L. G. Kellogg Ex-Officio 

F. Craneneld .Ex-Officio 

1st Dist., A. J. Smith Lake Geneva 

2nd Dist., Prof. E. P. Sandsten Madison 

3rd Dist., Wm. Toole Baraboo 

4th Dist., C. L. Meller Milwaukee 

5th Dist., H. C. Melcher Oconomowoc 

6th Dist., L. A. Carpenter. Fond du Lac 

7th Dist, A. J. Philips West Salem 

8th Dis., M. E. Henry Oshkosh 

9th Dist., W. S. Hager Depere 

10th Dist., Irving Smith Ashla-id 

11th Dist., C. L. Richardson Chippewa Falls 



FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

T. E. Loope, Chairman Eureka 

Wm. Longland Lake Geneva 

C. L. Pearson Baraboo 
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COMMITTEE ON TRIAL ORCHARDS. 

L. G. Kellogg, term expires Feb., 1911 

D. E. Bingham, term expires Feb., 1910 

R. J. Coe., term expires Feb., 1909 



COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATIVE FRUIT MARKETING. 
W. H. Hanchett, D. E. Bingham, C. L. Pearson. 
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LOCATION OF TRIAL ORCHARDS. 



Wausau, Marathon county, 10 acres Established 1897 

Medford, Taylor county, 3 acres Established 1903 

Poplar, Douglas county, 10 acres Established 1904 

Maple, Douglas county, 3 acres Established 1900 

Barron, Barron county, 5 acres Established 1906 

Manitowoc, Manitowoc county, 5 acres Established 1907 

Gays Mills, Crawford county, 5 acres Established 1907 

Sturgeon Bay, Door county, 5 acres Established 1908 

Sparta, Monroe county, 1 acre (Grape station) Established 1908 
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Barnes, A. D., Waupaca, nursery and fruit farm. 

Bingham, D. E., Sturgeon Bay, nursery and fi*uit farm. 

Brown, A. D., Baraboo, nursery and fruit farm. 

Brown Bros., Watertown, nursery. 

Buehler, J. G., Twin Bluffs, fruit farm. 

Bennett, A. E., Grand Rapids, cranberries. 

Bamett Bros., Chicago, 111., commission merchants. 

Chappel, F. H., Oregon, nursery. 

Coe, Converse & Edwards, Ft. Atkinson, nursery. 

Columbia Co. Nursery Co., Fall River, Wis. 

Downing, M. B., Milton, nursery. 

Fancher, W. E., Corliss, nursery. 

Ferguson, T. J., Wauwatosa, nursery. 

Fieldhouse, Wm., Reedsburg, nursery and vineyard. 
Foley, M. F., Baraboo, nursery. 

French, Frank, Sparta, berry plants. 

Hanchett, Wm., Sparta, small fruits and plants. 
Harris, H. H. and Sons, Warrens, strawberry plants. 

Hatch, A. L., Sturgeon Bay, nursery and fruit farm. 

Hatch, C. A., Richland Center, fruit farm. 

Johnson, Franklin, Baraboo, small fruits. 
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Kellogg, L. G., Ripon, nursery and small fruits. 

Kellogg, Geo. J. & Sons, Janesvile, nursery and fruit farm. 

Leverich, J. W., Sparta, small fruits and plants. 

Loope, T. E., Eureka, nursery and fruit farm. 

Mack, S. B. & Co., Monroe, nursery. 

Manitowoc Seed Co., Manitowoc, field and garden seeds. 

Marsh, W. H., Antigo, tree fruits. 

McKay Bros., Pardee ville, nursery. 

Meller, C. L., Milwaukee, lands-cape gardener. 

Moyle, W. J., Union Grove, nursery. ^ ^ 

Palmer, L. H., Baraboo, small fruits and orchard. Digitized by VjOOglC 

Pearson, C. L., Baraboo, small fruits and plants. 
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Philips, A. J., West Salem, nursery and small fruits. 
Planta, R. F., Oak Park, 111., arborist. 
Pollworth, C. C, Milwaukee, wholesale cut flowers. 
Post, Lewis, Madison, small fruits. 
Ramsey, Robt., Baraboo, fruit farm. 
Ray, Joseph, Madison, small fruits. 
Reis, John, Ithaca fruit farm and nursery. 
Richter, W. A., Milwaukee, landscape gardener and fniits. 
Richardson, C. L., Chippewa Falls, small fruits. 
Rentschler, F., Madison, greenhouse. 
Rentschler, Geo., Madison, greenhouse and nursery. 
Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, field and garden seeds. 
Sansum, David, Baraboo, market garden. 
Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Simon, H., Baraboo, fruit farm. 

Sperbeck, M. V., Oshkosh, market garden and fruit farm. 
Spry, John, Ft. Atkinson, small frifits. 
Tamblingson & Son, Ft. Atkinson, nursery. 
Toole, Wm., Baraboo, pansy specialist. 
Toole Bros., Baraboo, seed com. 
Underwood, J. M., Lake City, Minn., nursery. 
Utter, Delbert, Caldwell, fruits and vegetables. 
Vaughn, B. M., Grand Rapids, market garden and small fruits. 
Williamson, W. D., Madison, tree protectors. 
•Williams, Norman G., Shiocton, nursery. 
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EXCHANGES. 



The Society has on file in the office of the secretary many of the 
leading horticultural papers, which are received in exchange for our 
reports and bulletins. The exchange list includes also the different 
Experiment Stations in the United States and many similar institu- 
tions in foreign countries. The Society solicits exchange of publica- 
tions. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS ON FILE. 

American fruits, Rochester, N. Y. 

Barron County Shield. 

Barron County News. 

Better BYuit, Hood River, Oregon. 

Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y. 

Farmers Review, 355 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Frultman, The, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Farmers Voice, The, Chi-cago, 111. 

Fruit Grower, The, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Green's Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 

Northwestern Farmer, Menominee, Mich. 

National Nurseryman, The, Rochester, N. Y. 

Orange Judd Farmer, Marquette Bldg, Chicago, 111. 

Prairie Farmer, Chicago, 111. 

Rural New Yorker, 409 Pearl St., N. Y. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine. 

Wallace's Farmer, Des Moines, rpwa. 

Wausau Pilot, Wausau, Wis. 
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TRANSACTIONS 



OF THE 



Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 



SUMMELR MCCTING. 



The Summer Meeting was held at Shiocton on August 28th, 
1907, President R. J. Coe in the Chair. 

The morning sess'on was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Jordan. 

The President then introduced Mr. W. D. Boynton, of Shioc- 
ton, who made the address of welcome. 



ADDRESS BY MR. BOYNTON. 

M«r. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — I presume when this 
meeting was called for Shiocton some of you had to get out your 
map or atlas and look up that little place. If I recollect rightly, it is 
the smallest place that ever had the honor of a State Meeting 
of the Horticultural Society, and I assure you that Shiocton feels 
the honor very keenly. There are perhaps some reasons why it 
was brought here, say some three or four prominent reasons, and 
I think perhaps the leading one was the fact that Shiocton had 
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been taken hold of qii'te severely lately by some Chicago capita- 
lists, or Illinois capitalists, who created a land company here for 
the purpose of developing some four or five thousand acres of 
our waste lands. President Bridge has been one of the motives 
or powers back of thisL^iiWh^^^'^Ji^; tt^s iilyertised it very freely, 
and he has commenced and performed a very large and unique 
work in the way of drainage and land improvement, and this 
Land Company has brought hfiTff a^very noted horticulturist, Mr. 
Crawford, of Ohio, and that is another very strong card that 
helped to secure ths meeting for Shiocton. We have appreci- 
ate^. Mr. ^^f forc^'g ^estrtc^hpff |ery^ ipuc^ thi^ ^mm^X- \^.9^ 
only IS tie' celebrated 'as V'Horfic^^ and justly celebraied all 

over this country and has been in the work through a lifetime, 
he is known in every state in the Union, but he has written for 
all the leading agricultural and horticultural papers and wherever 
he has worked he has done good work, we may be sure of that. 
But he has alsq.|jjqj^fd]i|^gp^na]^ \^fy; f^pifj^f-'^^^ have found 
his kindly presence in the community a veiry great boon, and we 
cannot say too many good words for Mr. Crawford who has 
been carrying on the work for the Sh'octon Land Company. 

Perhaps another leading motive for bringing this meeting to 
Sfiipctop is the f^ct that we have here Mr. Eben E. Rexford, 
who has been a resident of ith s town gill his life nearly, and who 
is also a writeir of national and even international repute, ^nd 
his especial work has been along the floral line, and this is a 
flpr^f meeting. Mr. Rexford is the authpr of several noted books 
on floriculture, particularly those of an amateur character for 
the home flower grower, and Mr. Rexford has also attained con- 
siderable fame as a writer of verse and prose, so I think we may 
giver Mr. Rexford quite a bit of the motive of bringing this 
meeting to this place. 

Now the conditions of Shiocton have been peculiar in the 
past. I want to give just a few words, stating why Shiocton 
should be noted particularly at this time. It is quite a small 
town, there are lots of larger towns in the State, but consider 
this fact th4t this was a tumble-down lumber town some twenty 
years ago, and consider the fact that in the late e'ghties.and 
earjy nineti.es fires vSwept over these swamps. Swarnps pressed 
up against Shiocton qn both sides, the tamarack pressed into the 
yiilage on the east and the same on the west, so that we baye 
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6«N^n:.>bcl{iHr«!ei>,;two'vriwanif>s' latitiithoiedry^yelats ^edcoeaslye [fifes 
•swrept roff >ftbc( ttobekriiawd jsuccei^ding-ifires bbmpleteci wftatntii^ 
finstrodci startoj^ and^iirom dafeni>iiti>ra3nbuirned'^an^.i paitioi 
tiie;35»n(Hcibwm^d;, -pdrfe^of :the liiasB' bumecl I a'nd' it teft? it iike^ia 
gareatopiaiiric. i; Pedpho J«lhd owited'thesejandsicouhl l^iow d mite 
kiDg. fawnoW and' they:iid'>d)HO ia a ^liTeatMilaiiy* da»^s, vr&wue of 
tbtrjottt'sideiiaaid oivnei^s' did iiotinp»oVc'the Opportunity: ot.hWd^ 
iii^ tllese Jandfiv'Cfclared as. ihe3r'Wcre}b5r the €ine/ but; let: thfiita 
grow up to brash iigainy andso lyoa^ec platches of brushes ^nd 
very.: lahsi^tlijri stretcHtes " -oi IkndL:- Bttt tiaese* gr&at- fine^ ! left 1 the 
^mltndi cdalted )with ashes aiKl'>a^ gjrtat.(tti»Hylpeoplerptitr;giass; in 
^!Hd ;«jt ith<rewfiiij> treniendij;is,(pi1of)SJK3?f; ^rass eauch /year, tr then: it 
^lufoeided .aiixi^^w<jifeoh<l ;wei, would rhave to,g6 -intdrthose landis 
'^n<\Mrm antf cuUiv^tcIvl^ith'naiHiiaTi^flikB inyother-iaridrsa tk^ 
iWs^fable.brtflairipsslnattiraUy ^ started in; . ' Wie. had; stUirted: that vhttt- 
'iore.the fire/» drmtid Way Jibuti att^nttese :fi-ms^t openiad -iip! theie 
larg^j[^rj3aRT:ju6t adapted- to;: fY^g€<a.ble:;i^rDw ing?,' and' ^ Kfnrr 
<>ijG^ic4gO! [started. in h^l^e'vall4tbttiH: a! very iar^&toqe stte^ra^ 
^(a^ott«ei>:a»kd/ tfeti fortnier^- <ait!tbiind' here -have beeiq .build;iiig 
'j^lUgirftg^/sidlic^.;' No\t weiharc a :laa?ge"s1prag)e capacitj^i fortveigCita^ 
iHcB r,{att> r^i^ ithts place '■ 8ti)ndis. next toi Raciner bi thc/^produttion' of 
Vegetables, an^ tber^: iis aiiothetj point ;wh|rothe. State smB«tiilg 
should conie here'. We now stand dieadi-df Gtrcen ;Bsy;an<the 
production of coarse vegetables, and we must stand next to Ra- 
cine. 

We have found, as I said before, that our land needs fertiliz- 
ing, we have also found that these lands needed drainage, very 
flat, low, level land, and the land was sour from the long succes- 
sion of wet years after the dry ones, and it needed just the work 
that the Shiocton Land Company is putting in to demonstrate the 
value of these lands. They have instituted a large system of 
drainage, they made something like 6 miles of ditches, I think 
their plan called for something like seven or eight miles of canals 
these are canals twenty feet wide on top and ten to six feet 
deep ; the plan is to lead into these drains by means of tile drain- 
age to get the best results. 

I simply want to say for myself that it is a very great pleasure 
to meet you here. I used to meet with the State Horticultural 
Society twice a year and have been in the work for a good many 
years and it is a great pleasure to meet you all here, 
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Speaking for Shiocton, I want to say there is nothing too 
good for you in this village. We appreciate the honor of your 
coming here and we appreciate the disadvantages we labor un- 
der ; we have small hotel capacities and we have provided against 
that by going to private families and there is not a house that 
has a spare bed but that will welcome you, and we hope no one 
will go away tonight that wants to attend this meeting because 
they have not any room to stay. Shiocton is wide open to you 
and extends to you a hearty welcome. (Applause.) 

The President — I am sure all the visiting horticulturists are 
very grateful for these hearty words of welcome. Horticultur- 
ists you know are good natured people, the best natured people 
in the world, and so then it is a great pleasure to us to come 
here and meet the horticulturists of Shiocton. We expect to 
have a good time, and I know we will not be disappointed. When 
the invitation was first extended to the Horticultural Society to 
meet here for their summer meeting there was a great deal of 
doubt expressed as to whether it would be wise to hold a meet- • 
ing in a place of the size of Shiocton, because you know Shioc- 
ton is not the largest city in the state, but I see we have made 
no mistake ; we are very much surprised and exceedingly gratified 
at the audience we have here this morning, it seems to me it is 
about the best attendance we have had at any horticultural meet- 
ing in a great many years, and so then we are glad to meet with 
you and we will be sorry to part from you. 



BULBS, CORMS AND TUBERS. 

E. G. Arzberger, Madison. 

It has been the poets privilege to give expression to his fancies 
in regard to the beautiful and charming structure, like those 
surrounding you, which issues forth from bulb, corm and even 
from such an odd looking form as the tuber. He has painted for 
us the infloresences in beautiful similes and metaphors, he has 
crowned them with the best of prizes to express his deep felt 
sentiments. Yet little do those parts which possess the vital 
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elements, the wonderful life processes, which produce all the 
harmony and beauty which he sees and feels, seem to attract his 
attention. He probably considers this too crude and inartistic 
and has left it for others to describe in a more humble language. 
This is the theme assigned to me and I shall describe in a simple 
way the structures and functions of the bulb, corm and the tuber. 

These plant structures must not be confused with the roof or 
any of its. modified forms as the tubercles; for the morphology 
and functions are utterly different from what is found in the 
root. In the plant there are usually two distinct parts, which 
can ireadily be noted, viz : the root and the shoot, the latter being 
made up of the stem and foliage system each of which may be 
highly differentiated. These three parts are distinctly shown in 
an ordinary living tree where the three parts, roots, stem and 
branches with leaves are quite apparent. In the bulb, corm and 
tuber there are present these structures in some form or other, 
altho they are not so large and distinct. 

The bulb is considered as an erect underground shoot or some- 
times called a leaf bud, the short stem of which is covered with 
relatively long and closely packed scale leaves. The internodes 
are hardly developed. The scale-leaves arising from the stem 
aire usually thickened and form the conspicuous part of the bulb, 
and usually enclosing the stem. In the vigorously growing bulb, 
the roots originate from the lower part of the stem. 

Bulbs are usually spoken of as scaly bulbs and coated or tuni- 
cated. The scaly bulbs are those in which the leaf bases are 
very narrow and elongated, lying adjacent to one another like 
the shingles on a roof, e. g. (Lillium martagon and album). The 
tunicated or coated bulbs have scale leaves, the bases of which 
are large, broad and concave and are so arranged on the bulb 
that the inner ones are entirely covered by the outer ones, for 
example, as in the tulip, onion and hyacinth. The structure of 
a bulb can easily be made out in any one of these. When such a 
bulb is cut down thru the nrddle, it is seen to be made up chiefly 
of swollen bases of last years leaves. Inside there aire young 
leaves and the delicate flower bud which will expand with its 
flowers the next season. On the outside there are a few thin 
scale leaves. All these leaves originate from the fleshy stem at 
the base known as the "button" which gives off the roots from 
the lower part. 
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- ! Thia; seak tearvei: > vfepy . in auiBb^r ; .In Gagea > theore > is -but :cme 
scilfeiieaf'; oavcariog die.bud. paitially ; lia lihe tidj^uafad .FtfiitiUarid 
itivi^nes' fhaaa it^^richfeYe^jT^hik/iri the/lillesjaiidi h^dnihsithdtt 
naayuhcia gireatJiitianjJir: When fresh tte ^cale leates oiItkefIttkiad« 
ektfldcbulb arl2.'X|iiiteiitbick, Ibut iwhen jold,,a«d 4ry;ilth«}^; beGorhfi 
thMiBrai^i'piapfiry.aJui.^isd oft quite: easily. iA^ainianusoHmfi forms 
tbe. scale : leaves/ a^er. united ais e:ig>mrRnttiilaria imp^r]alis*;ii I 
V ;43Ibci(#JUfflctiQii ofcitbc .'Scale ijleaYBs rjon.ibotbs Jahdi-also.^dn'ioorEms 
isi}chifcfiyi;ast a.stoiiaigeijorfatoj rfTte- yoioig; sioot^rfiiifc; basei-soi 
iii(rliii:ji tbey^^^oireriJwiheo/it b^^iosiitcbdfcvjdop^ \tehh4raite icKxi/jraat 
jteiiial ivoml die ^cakfemAiL^thseilaj^eiMkigeJleaiVJttS'jdin^^ 
iJrte /groirfidi iaiidi •arferable ;t0y niS0ofactttr& ofiw-; cHigaaic cpjualferial 
to ibe(tiifee<ilasiif0i6d^/sKhicbifSjt»tsitGa^U^^^^^ tlii 'j6GMtnjof!:£ibar<lH):^ 
^riuco&eJ;^ ,<?'.(,)•, ,,^j-ij,-r y/ii-.i ^lii •.'■■.'.!/' votI ^jn'rAl /iiiiul'i-j 'ii; 
I'iiBnli&rjaiX^lipjrcMtted fmrn.idfyiiig^iup b^c tbej>s(>il:]swr]^ttndmg 
jthfiiHy btit riA'ibialsQ's^erjr ^ss^ntibiithafe-tey^bc^iKptoGtedfitom^dibe 
attacks of insects and w^a'vmstM^eri.Qnpnm^y^. imajiditioriitoftiafi 
poiaQn<>os..sdl)fitfenoe£iiorljfcf^ ttebjatfcsLcfcsi^rtibicirli^tec- 

tiowr fe'jcHBfej^dibjf'itHe/eQchausifcediarid 'dtodt-9ClaljB;Jfe^^»vltvJ)iebr'dQ 
iH^tjdiaiitegirate cc^nptetejjjjjbul jcfcra^iirliasf k) li*ii<i)te0i^ t?o^rij&rgt 
Atiiiisi^ xtiotcja: fswriBia ri^^fpiiEdamentlikd.ii^f^^tialentiftDiitW^ 
r^ctukb iodik|ticed; strands 5i^nTiai«!a^)ai:sbBtrirf:jiaiiTia$kfiwity« 
,x!^Iudbj/tfci^(t«^d<iri;btiife:ii6 jehcldsedi.and ^ptptecl^o^i E3ciipa|^lc^>©i 
this may be seen^in-ithe^Qroqii^p GliadiloufiiWildji^nioct^ 4e€kra»d 

.fjlnrtbfil axiiiofi^thrf>flefiiiy,isc^ksfyoungi:ihck)tsr>app«etii as.ibad:^ 
wMcfeMiihimafcdy io^n^tfe^^nevvrfbtfllb^for.!lth^;l1ext y/eanoiTte^ie 
Jadft> bKidsiiCiffcehiCcmain^jattiachi^d M Ithe^stwI-awljipTodw^eirfk^vertr 
ibgI«hQQits^'«^^th^iit.-W!Q^l^id•;dLppear/t^^^ sapije.fe>ulb C<onP}ti;?iy#? 

<fi(f»;flowfer f)Qr h^nyrye^rsi e/ig. ini]bh^-,^ya€->ntbr(ai^.Tji4ip*--fAg^ii^ 
in'iottors, tbe^ yowiiig b|iife,is /detaicterti^n^trig-ft. separate) ft)lairt.M 
; .Midb^ysyi^befclvieearthe-.bulbiwd fche:,tub^nri^ ^i$trf^dLur^y^ngw^ 
jaaitb^. tmiri/or sQlidi^^hu^ommm nnsimAm ^f ^hisc^rj^iitli^iCrO: 
cli9i:iG^diQltj3iran<l , ImH^» ,T|trni¥H!)' Jit.>,^j Qim\'im^{3ki^n<]i^ii^ 
bulb' but- tjs^ailjnbdcaitse Qiit$^'^h9(|)e,^a^,ftr ^liai^ Mrfic,t;^r^> .vTW$ 
isr iafc)ewisfeiafp^cJ[jksh!y.ai?ideijgtoifni^l#e^^^^^^ rf}at€^;tQ.)b<i^tl? 

feufb aod ittijw. J JtLi&«!re^.atfid',itK> ibb^ buib>,b^^usj^t ojfL-its-r-^^M^ 
bompeet /fleshy- JtewT{.,whifibir!^swri*9Wii4e4';% i^; few ;tb;i;i §f^l^ 
kares^ J' Jti sdmei iof «i)^:,th^$j^: are' rt^«tir0ly ai>sei^t- fi /Fr(9^.,tbe{ f^# 
that it is very short and fleshy, usually more or le5S!^;.rowd€|d.,qf 
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the; 'li:amc< .TUQtnbtri-b-jai a^i^di tirl ilt. .M> is m tfee . ge^y. /r<jim4^ 
^tciit wfeerq sb(gr^at .de^loiE the iSHfplw food b, s^Qf^^- 3^e pi»»t 
poss^8jsirtglj^U(Cli a.»trwcti^e istbm^bk to ftaw^rfy.ery i^ajcly: wit}ir 
i^irft waitiiig icrrifjoHage rhaveis ;tO] ;3iipf)ly ttie fo<]4J ^ 1^ in tte 
! Iteaaort. wlwii: ; it ttteds . to? d«p«n4 twt libtUe , f>fi the ; ^sjct wity . x>fc . tbi? 
fe4iag,ei ka>vQ$, ion e:^'amplc the CrQtjw^i^nd.Gladioli^ift.,; i . ■ , ;:;• 
:;Xbe c$)rm ttswally b^fsioiip^.o^m^e.itmds^ tfie ^i^i^^^Xr^ 
tiiiffi- bc;»g ^'Wltroup^tedl by- a;(tojkjgh.itm[^C(:Qf ,,B)^^le$.. ..Wh^n> tte 

jfebe- st^m, -the, {le^iMee and,, flofwi^rs^ ^i iti^: .buffe/ ,expaind,_a?id, the 

•At)li3^e:fkatY.^&. ^ntmi;^. th^ir^ wor^^; prep94"ing' J^wd iWh-.Qh,is.,3€|at 
drawiT.^tQ. rftcfewliuiite ,iii-t'he;.n^. ;lwd: sMfiHd i^t^n^.-v^feieh; lH^cg(i03(^ 
.8w©lHferr^:iQrwiof;^ ii^W >:^xia?- for the,. ne.Ht;- year's ^fl^ i WJ^P 
tl^ii^jdcgwr itte.li^Y€)3j.diti!^ ^qlnfease^, beciopTiftgi .the. pyptepl^- 

: r jTher^owm Ito.lth^ htj}fe|is WJly oifi0^e,y,^frr;$,,dtjrijil.ioi(i|^ sf«4Ai>^ 
.fxii\- httds/ '»nnttftUy. jin . Ihc; > iorr^- oi-, ypu?^ .0^rt>i5S> j , , I»r jth^ • iftll, of 
ratfterjjAe.jf^i^eibog.'tertP di^iidcfwA tfe < jpungj c<;):rni, giv^$ ^m 

iaiiowad tte: .c^m:. a^d iftowi^rsst^lki whiJie :th«; ii$)e^F, J^^vearrrieiiwia 
l$(i»3lbi[jI-j^.t&^i»^ilfi04;tit^^75tipp^jrnT9fit,4^^^^ the fl^Aivje^w^ ^^^ 
-*Brdopso:J^cfrfQ|(Jbjt^^i:tbe>if^ [f^^l^lompgjjfe^r.i .;Mi?ap- 

jyfeife-tnljth^/awH/of th^ wcWieiJ^^^ye^fPii jthftifi<)rn^&:»::t^u4„j^;iipw 
^©!?tm, (tejifqrm^^l wftich;->^>l^rg(^:^ti.Jiiie.,e:^qpeps^ Csfcj.^he ^fmi^f^j^, 
.aftdithjtJSfthtSfpy<jk?i>£.life^;gQ^S!OA.;; ;A:U th^?e sfriaqtuf^a ^-r-^piT^- 
.^aredifcmg b^Jordi^mli iji, )a} rj?e^uc4<|l rfor-fn [ir^^dy, f<pr,the,^p^■9FP:V- 
IarteT■ltirl?eKlQlC(«^l$/^vh€|^>.ijfe>Jl>>^^y■lj^s^^e f^thii^.^kllfite gf»Fy*2i^.thp 
/-'hsa*4ngcD.of.'-6iK?mg./A; i.. i.-x"-;,/, •■).'. .-.-.vw, ^]\\^k^ ,> j-.i l^••;..' 
iir.Pfj?0l»Wy.ith^ ?t^u^1wr.^-t}j^tJs,imQ^.^jfreQ^^n,% misjt^k^r^ fg^.a 
r.(>D^fis;4feB<.tiuter\of!'Wbiicb./t%. f^^tc^ is^ jthc; . rtK^sjt ■ ;typi^lj and 
IfiinilUp-»pe«.mi«n./(LTh^i^iT\f^ pf|G>4\^e j%^?^4 are 

IprDdt>ml)b)5 the$e'^trii;et^Ufii^i^b<i)|wetje4r, [is,^ of 

JtheJ'^ther^tw^ i^]g|i^sl,:,.The'^i't>!errftgai^,,i|S; aip^j^ 0^ ar>, u^^iP- 
-§ric>lindj'6l;enl,oir;v^hoQt,itvhi€la h-a^ become. mt^Cfb .t:h-;cl!J:^i>e4 fQrjPfiR^ 
•A' s^er^al; Qr ie>v^4 .^'rwjQtitrfe.ifilljediWth foHad.'maiteriai.thp.t ha^ 
4wenf,mai»tff^feHrr(e4't)>(>,iibe ilewi^s ii^. €^w:^^st of::itS;.i^;fp.edj^j^. re- 
•i|irifcmQB»ts*:!/Tl>p!trvii^ fla>tuF)e[pf/th4.tifh^r3|s irfye^te4 hy,U?r>u^ 
*or..f';eyef3'rrasf we ,cr>mn3jOjrtiji .call ithem* »whieh iincJicate the .094^ 
;tiba|t-,ha.vejibetjnmu|ch pftis^v^d, togetfte^ v^ the^Jj^t^rapd^^ whfph 
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have become much swollen. This morphological nature is clearly 
shown by uncovering the underground shoot of the potato plant 
and it will develop into ordinary foliage shoots. And if the de- 
velopment of tubers is prevented by cutting them off or other 
means, the buds in the axils of leaves above ground will develop 
tubers. Thus showing clearly that the tuber is a stem, inor- 
phologically. The buds are spirally arranged, similar to the ar- 
rangement of buds on stems on other plants. This may easily 
be shown by inserting pins into the eyes and connecting them by 
a string. The eyes which we find on the outside of the tuber 
are actually axillary buds, from which tlie subsequent year's 
growth will be produced. The scale leaves as prominent in the 
bulb which represent the subtending' leaf of the bud are so very 
■small that they can only be distinguished on very young tubeors. 
In older tubers they are almost insignificant, appearing as mere 
ridges, scarcely discernible externally. The scale-leaves are 
placed so far apart that a big clear space is left between them 
and they are never placed so close together so that they envelop 
one another as they do in the bulb. Another difference between 
the bulb and tuber can be noted in that the scale leaves are the 
structures wherein food is stored, and at the same time serving 
as a protection for the young bud ; whereas in the tuber the food 
is stored in the distorted stem and the scale leaf has become rudi- 
mentary, having hardly any function at ail. Another difference 
may be noted in that a majority of cases the young bulb ari^s 
in the axils of the scales and develop subsequently into new bulbs 
which are not removed from the position held by the parent. It 
is evidently an advantageous arrangement when tubers from 
which new plants arise, arc formed at the end of long shoots, 
since the new structures, thus developed, are far from the parent 
plant where the soil has not been exhausted of its nourishment. 

Most tubers, however, are very perishable structures. All 
those which appear as local thickenings of an underground 
shoot, as the potato, grow very rapidly and then have a resting 
period of about a half year. They perish completely after hav- 
ing developed shoots which unfold their green foliage above 
ground. Generally tubers are found underground, but not in- 
frequently they are found above tlie soil in the axils of foliage 
leaves, e. g. in Lesser Celandine (Ranunculus Ficaria) where 
these tubers arise in half axils. Later they become detached as 
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Missionaries preaching the gpspel of beauty in a neglected back yard. Sent by 
the parent plants on the other side of the fence. 




Hybrid Rosa Rugosa, pink, double. A trifle more showy than the single-flowered 
type but strictly a June rose while the single form commonly blooms in au- 
tnmn as well as in June. ^T^ 
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the plant withers and in places where they are produced in great 
quantities they have given rise to a myth known as "Pototo Rain." 

Thus in these three forms the bulb, corm and tubeir, there are 
present many homologous structures some quite similar in struc- 
tures and function.* All forms are underground stems or shoots 
possessing the power to be used by the young plant in a future 
time. 

The significance of bulb and tubers in the life h'story of plants, 
producing them, is to develop new vegetable and floral structures 
with great rapidity. For example a new plant completely equipped 
for work may be obtained in a very much shorter time than from 
seed. Such a habit if it may be so called enables these plants to 
take advantage of short seasons and st 11 accomplish theiir life 
purpose. These plants have two distinct life aspects correspond- 
ing to a greater and lesser physiological activity; or a period of 
rest and one of great activity. One is exemplified in the bulb, 
corm or tuber, the other in bright fresh green foliage crowned 
with a flower displaying its beautiful colors. Nature has thus 
wisely made ample provision so that many of her floral as well 
as vegetable decorations of woodland, field and garden may out- 
live the many adverse conditions that might befall plant life, so 
that we may enjoy them in early spring, late in autumn and at 
all times during the summer. 



DISCUSSION. 

iMr. Toole: I would hke to ask the Professor just what class 
the dahlia belongs in. I suppose we are all correct in calling it 
a tuber, and yet its growth is so different from the potato or 
rutabaga and the different things one can mention that have been 
always considered tubers, and I would like to ask if it is correct 
to call it a tuber? 

iMr. Arzberger: We have many variet'es that grade between 
the two; we have those that grade from the corn down to the 
tuber and we have some varieties that are neither, that you can- 
not call either a corm or a tuber, and then again we have so 
many tubers that shade off into structures that are something 
like that of a root. We have many wild plants that are some- 
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1ii^l«^:!5a}k^,!tu^rs»;.:st^|f«s tb*t ace- vter^y .hd^rd to^ clms^ify ^ ^^ 

.,-jj.MF.;r^oGiiei| • I lS^pp^^ ttob; t^i[» b' ,^i. in^r^i tjQ^ u^: h^tfcul- 

4<^fi^5., ilaeec^tt^ ]i^^,.«ifea. jHUfc.away i^r' th^T *3^asG®r:jOf:>i:e3t ;^^ 
•:^itG^j^'ri1^p?thffte; thii^g^, tbQ^ ,th4t ^AV/e; ^fiored. up ^trMa^j^i^.iof: 
the future we can store them up for our convenience witbcrfit' 
.m^§h: ?a»r^,G^»t>paJr«dw;With Qtlmr piftptsfj, iBtjt.w^. h^v^ s^nOther 
;<^l-^f-,lthjpft npfc^. pl4-c€ •>, gi^y^' to like . p^ b^t aad ^mh, <hcfw ^sh^ll 
\¥e.0atl]ls th^afp.?; ;Ii(i wilr<i:]^l2tfrta you will find sonfue iChafe jcmi Crd^m^ 
^^'^if;^ ..^nfhr: mVi oi th^r, three, eLai?$.e$, .Hf)^ ^ail jwci- el»s^ify 
(Qu^iflwi^Srjism^ o^heirs-? .■ Ti»ey ar^ictrt^injy. n<)^ coyjiu ior tub^^s,. 
;l;;^k, f^r;?t^j^ge^:-. .They a|r(8:piaa$>iy fleshy foc)its, ^impljr ;<H>Jaygfid 
jrQfH^,h^mg::f<:i€>4. H^aterii^},' :, ..,..(■■. , ; f ^.... ;:h,f 

., Wj!;- '^oel^:, . Jt; sieeif^S ,^0- jm wie- o^h^ tr>.hav0,a el^& narrwe 
fO«^!tbe«ifi..,r ;;..;■.;<■;•,■.•. '• •• C^ ., ' ■';. ■-/i 

{^.;rM^F,r'AFj2b^rg!eri;/3rhf(y.;ftre 1^1^^^ r^xKs.i t. > .fih ;. 

:>tjiM^,,;^^^y,i-'/A .g^ipftJ^nl^Hi ;aisH^ if tb^ ,^}kfQt pOitMc^i ^v^^fj^i^ 
fl^^^Uil^^ L>fc ^t-s -^^^.toiM, them fs;;rjor.l)iid.P!fk/,th(ef sitwrt^pdtaife./'-. i • 

c5W^ -pf^^-Uf' : • iH^[ say:.s^ th^fei is^noi btid; on- the;$^wleet; -pota^feor; yM 
jpiaflrtfPfter.ft?¥4the ^taJks^iepdaa* f)ittt ^ll,oya'.:it,'atii^>ii;krlarge.'rwdrtih 
bers on the sweet potato, I wonder wJaere? th^5f:opitakrr!&r©m.! i I'r. 
Mr. Axley : That is right. There are a great many roots that 
you can plant and they will, grow branches ail over. You can 
take raspberry and plant a branch, it will form a root, any bud 
will form a root, some roots will form buds whJen they are put in 
proper condition, just the s^dr a^ S'O'me stems will form roots, it 
gets the «root stimulation through , the soil just as ^pon 
aT^yad^'tfrfi'^ ^i'f' iri ' contact 'with'" tjie "moist 'sqil, an^' the 
cofiiiitlibfi ' ' ^ of' ' 'ftie ^ 'koil " .' \ will stimulate " ' 'the' pfoduc1:i6n ' of 
ifedtS^i a^^ t?i'e' case' may fee. You take' any stern,' ^ypu can put ft 
m Hotitatlt 'with' 'tile soil' wh^r;e fhe /moisture; is ^aiid that' rs going 
fe^ 'stifTicrtci't^e ' pfo<?u"ctio\i ' of root, ' and" so liridet thp' right condi.- 
t.'on you can stimiilate the production of the root' plants/ Ip, re- 
'^ar'd t8 ttl'd s^eet potato— iiow I ani not'a Jiort'ic'uli^unst, I liayte 
kbt ik^ti m ,tfet as a business,' fctit ialt autfiorities, calf the sweet 
poirat^i' i ^^siiide'rodt ahd the dahlia is a fa'sc'cfe root/jt i^'sirripiy 
ail enfdrg-^ment c>f't1ie foot in which food ' is stored away, the 
trroper" stimiiratioh comes by blacihe^ tXierti back in the sdit. , ' ' '.' 
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ikfir. Tipliady. I£ you cut the eye off a dahlia, do you presume 
fpr^imiBtiitetkiart the ground iwtillstrrtinlate^att eye-oo libdiMkid 

:jjMir^. Axdfey.T 'No, Jibt snithejcase^iofthe dfchlia, hut I\ MirvkiBaa 
t0 aay 1 itha* i when yoir : are. xtwfctiiig ^the ^ye ;off ^ die :dahlia ryiolt atf e 
cattbig' tfie-istemyiarcieyeisia vbutfl and a .bHd is «n>a^iidfarellapd6 
it^;iand: thiff! hasb (cif :the bid ^wiM. jclevietop Tbots;inditlie>o*k€^ 
parts will develop the part that comes up above theilgiroi3n^''niu, 
■rjM^. ^Atfzberg^.^ L'.bai?ei always /coMisrdered itheroi ast>ioiider- 
grbutTid 3tems:j .' 1 ■■^'i.brj i-.- -m ':•> ■:■ ■ .v/'' ^■;.,-< ■•:■• ■):[■ lo 
^i.rphfi'iPp^^ideiitri; W« "frill jgofioai to -the ne3:t:ltibj.eatj/I ;T«itt 
iMnioaikie:>tli6'€OB9i]n!itt6os at'this.tin3«iC' iForfimifi and TSgbtadbkBi 
Dr J.>Lo©p€v r ifor If lc0cy[W>5^ Mb. Stittony a£ Label Geheiait. i i > ; f ^ ? -j 
Iniijijj^j'i i',-ji\j iiii// ..;.j-i:;< o! jr.x'. ;;: I .•"'-: :'..!,/ " • ^:; ' <■ ')i 

Oiii iWAM II //(•'.;j. ',1:"]:') .rr 'I"! :;":j, ^^f^j:.'] i''y\ .-i-yyi) \:i:i\ .-Ju'iii^. :jfij 

.!«•.. rfio-.i .,iij :;^JiiR:^^^Tt6'i?;tM-•G6iievi'. '" '^''"^'" •^''■^;>'--;':<' 

^^'^^e%iiha^r^'af''nkt^W(if^d^si^ikyfiir %ee(!;('Citif^ tritfk;^, 

ffl(«all'malr'k6'tifetf-^f^iA'tH(i^^fftiftl^^ ^'fe ^^ 6a^WIe- cfetttafh^ 
frrgT^ira-'likcik's^sV^' (Dr^ei-'^cif^ifteUe/'i'lki^gb''geAii^'6f Kefb^ 
'^^ih\k'^^Mit\^S't^^^^ a! be^tit^ftfttrot^feM 

4t^a!fatfc^'-Mt!h''tt^ fer^^''^i;teh Idale^^ahd iti!tf i^ftf h'^lilf/^ ■''^' '^ 
;;'i:'i^nna';K(teHs \4 gtcxttTt'eiteftsJvay 'iii'ifte 'SatidV^/fcri latftf 'dtlrei- 
feM(J^the i^oot'btfc^itsecS as' 'k teget^We iti=|>f^(!:e^'6ftte^'Affb^t 
i;(iil^/^lfeV*e^Ak'C(!A^c?ri^'is 'ifeed'tfr^ sim^i ^'CaiKna! hacdtJi-lk'^a 
iiktfx^'eW'S^^h^tJiilt^'Sfatfe. --^: _>:'-^->!:^''-' '-"^.'-i '?:•-! 
The Cannk'^fe' Vt.i^ir>'fe^t^'sfye^''eft^ iri siilB-^^^pitstl'^kkd 

ey¥6f''"iiikH6d^ of '^rrtW'g^f^dfeltliiT^/ 'th^'^W'V^iej^i' giia^(^ful 
KkMs ^£'titt' WaJtrftrJ' ^^lAisy •ldctWs^^^illcH'■^Ve^ 'a^^ b^tiM'-'tife^^ 

' •'' fiitynMlftfe';^^^ Wei^^ t4iree-'^/^rfeWes,lW3f t^(bre'W^tt 

'4''vaf i(^ti^s/4^' Pr^liChrii^rt' b^^ i^e liaftie^' b^" Bouihfeiii hi'l'8f*4'^riiat'l^W 

•6^'v^ff^ife!^^^ '^^■^;'' ""^ '-•' '-y^ '-; ^'^'■'■''- ■''=•• ■■'^^-' '"■■''•'■ 

''[' k'liew ;secti6^h- W'ks mttbcVitbd.lh '1^6^' by 'Mr. 'Crbs;et' Of ' Ft-^cia, 
tiien'itr. Ciroiry Introduced hts 'new Hybrid Cjahrfa'T^idii^^^ 
soon^ after "th'^s t^inie"tlfeV'wtre"mii 
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c:.:i i:y c:j. l-IuI ai:d skillful hydridizjig there have been many 
beautiful new varieties introduced. The new varieties outstrip 
the old, in fact they combine the gorgeousne^s of the Gladiolus 
with the beauty of the Dracaena and may be used with beautiful 
effect in the summer gardens as borders or on the lawn in beds 
of ail shapes and sizes >^or as screfens or dividers, or border to 
give color when the other plants are not in bloom or mingled 
among shrubs. 

Therre are m'any new varieties introduced yearly to take place 
of the. old ones, but some of the old varieties live with us for 
many years. There is no more beautiful bed in a large spacious 
lawn than the Canna of one or more varieties and color and 
graded heights. The new varieties are gorgeous when used as 
screens or when placed in front of shirubs with their beautiful 
glossy leaves and rich colored bloom against the green foliage of 
the shrubs and trees. Few plants are more easily grown than the 
Canna or more quickly propogated and they will grow undier 
most any circumstances, but to obtain the best results care must 
be taken to succeed. The canna is propogate4 from the root or 
by seeds, many of the newer varieties come fairy true from seed. 

When propogated by root the roots should be separated with 
from 1 to 3 eyes as preferred and then started in a bed of sand 
or very sandy so'l in a temperature of from 50 to 60, some pre- 
fer a high bottom heat and start late, but to get the best results 
start your bulbs in a bed the latter part of February and then 
wh(en well rooted pot up in 4 or 5 inch pots and place in a tem- 
perature of 50 degrees and they will make a very strong sturdy 
plant ready to bloom in the spring and continue to bloom all 
summer. They will begin to bloom' earlier than if grown with a 
high bottom temperature and obtained a weak rapid growth 
which is effected by transferring to the open ground. 

If propogated by seeds the seeds may be planted in February 
in a warm place of about GO degrees. If soaked in warm water 
for twenty- four hours germination will be materially stimulated 
or file the end of the seed. A light soil is suitable for the seed 
such as sand and leaf mould and when the plants have made two 
green leaves they should be potted off into three inch pots and 
placed in a temperature of 60 degrees or so during their earlier 
stages and shifted as required until planting out season. By this 
time they should make fine strong plants wh'ch will bloom all 
summer. 
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A good rich soil with plenty of moistutre and drainage is very 
suitable for the Canna. 

The Canna is also very effective indoors as a pot plant in con- 
servatory or porch decoration. As their growing season is very 
long, for this purpose, they may be grown in from 8 to 12 inch 
pots and. if. well cared fo<r will last a long timie and be very effec- 
tive. 

The old varieties of Canna were grown almost exclusively for 
their foliage, as th'e flowers were very small and inferior, but 
the new varieties are a great improvement in both flower and 
foliage. 

I will not stop to enumerate the old varieties. There is one pld 
variety. La Grande Rouge. It has long narrow pointed leaves 
of a deep almost purple bronze, very upright habit whxh foliage 
has hardly been surpassed in the new varieties. Among the new 
varieties there are many and I will endeavor to point out some 
of the best and newest varieties for bedding purposes. 

Alphonse Bouvier 4 to 5 ft., strong grower and crimson 
-flower; Beaute Des Marcher, 5 ft., color, salmon pink; Butter- 
cup, 3 ft., compact, bushy habit, free bloomer, bright yellow in 
color and a fine bedder, one of the best yellow; Chicago, 4 ft., 
one of the best red varieties, a large flower and free bloomer 
coming in early; Crimson Bedder, 3 ft., a fine intense scarlet, 
very free bloomer. David Harum, 3 ft., dark bronze foliage, 
flower rich vermillion, good grower and bedder; Egandale 4 ft, 
foliage «rich dark bronze, strong, compact flower, spikes currant 
red, the finest bedding Canna of its color ; Florence Vaughn, 5 ft., 
fjc2\\ folia^^e, one of the best typC; of the French Cannas, flowers 
a rich golden yellow, thickly dotted with brig^ht »red, it is a fine 
grower and a good bedder, one of the best ; Madam Crozy, 3 ft., 
fine dwarf, green fol'age, with bright flower, vermillion with 
yellow border,- a good durable variety; Martha Washington, 3J^ 
ft., green foliage, one of the finest pink Cannas, flowers extra 
large, rose pink, stands the sun very well ; Niagara, 3 ft., good 
bedder, crimson flower, green foliage; President McKinley, 3 ft. 
green foliage, medium size flower, color deep crimson, a pro- 
fuse bloomer ; Queen Charlotte, 31/2 ft., green foliage, rich orange, 
scarlet with gold band, fine strong flower, good bedder and free 
bloomer and stands the sun well; Souvenir D'antoine Crozy, 
4ft., green foliage, flowers scarlet crimson, bordered with yellow ; 
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'PfeckrIie¥Wtyv'fe'i^w^i'^<M?"foiiagie tSeiit\ flDwehs-^iiiaii, ithe.vbrbad 
tropical foliage is of the deepest cr'mson Jsoronzd/j^TfiBuei gfrdisMCP, 
■dito 61 flkjv>i(dh^' hefit ^fic^ibKa^ jSafiba-^'CDKi^e; Dei.Sad^p^i ft., 
ifdteigsi cle^jbrcHiT'ef/ipEein^fargi flower iaw ^ndiargs 

ffaHaidS'Tk/^idi <i [cleair (!DirigM'Crimfeoitrscarid:,/a-xwmtm£»^ 
^ui)ii'< a €ti^ bctider.; •ExJ)i^fr; 2^/^- 'ft.i^gTe«ii foliagfei' flower! -a* bright 
scarlet crimson, large broad petaled flower, immense compact 
trt[S]5,^/'thi''iiiiei5t orf'ali dwjtrf Gannasv a^ fine- feoriier/ Ctona; knd 
befld«r5'Frano»s Nordy; 8 ft.y green foiiisLgCva ig»o«i tM; Papa 
IMi(wdy,//4nftxi' nfew^ Brench 'Ganna, a •B;trang: upright' grower arid 
free bloomer, large round flower of a beautiful purplish cnjatibri, 
ispikes' iarge ahid mxmercms arid ai^^ carried :urjeli!aip©Vie;daeifioiiige, 
^rs%fiai^ii)i^loMi^ Gannsu,? a ^Me^fedfler. and- 'Stands die- kirr'weil^ 
'd3>«»siaiia, '(J/ rtij/fbl'-'agb^p.r gtossy greeti, fine^ gf^ (>ii«i lar'g-e 
iftmverl I Si2;adet/ go^d^^ddier; Modt Blkic^'B? ffts, .iar^e^'b^adtiM 
itaMte.^the'^im^ whiter M^iWrn. F. Kasting> 3^4 ftiv color iorim- 
son, a goad^G^n^;:iA!}I^atiia,;4 top5.' ft., foKafeei:gi'eeh;>6ufer 
¥>€*isrtkf yellow 'wfth inside Jef bloom scirletv orchid "flovi^eHng ; 
-Mtk!^vca;''4^/2 ft.V't[fon2e'foiia^e, 'tlie spiitfe' very rediami'the floi»tr^ 
i*'rs//€ttbfni»b^^ wifh^; a y^cllow*! tht'dat' a«id; petids fof glowii^ig.* red 
•fMnied piiJ^plej a fini^ orchid fkjhv^r; Burbatik^ ^: ft.; g^redn foiia^, 
immense ftower of the 'orchid type, color/ ai rich canary yellow, 
inner part of petals fine crimson spots, grand flower and bedder ; 
Italia, 41/^ ft., green foliage, color yellow and red, a fine orchid 
variety; Peimsylvania, a fine orchid flowering variety, color 
scarlet and yellow. 

Among the newest varieties are R. Wallace, 4 ft., green foliage, 
a fine yellow, a good bedder, upright habits ; Victor Lemoine, 31/2 
ft., colcir brilliant, garnet flower with purple foliage, very free 
flowering, a fine new varety, strong grower; New York, a beau- 
tiful new red Canna of enormous size, a promising variety; 
King Humbert, the finest of all Cannas yet introduced, fol'age of 
the most beautiful bronze, very strong and robust growers, im- 
mense trusses of orchid flowers, standing high above the foliage, 
color br'ght orange scarlet. No Canna has ever caused such a 
sensation as this. It is a grand variety in every respect. 

There are a great many more Cannas but I will not take any 
more time in naming varieties. We should all lend a hand to 
make the Canna even more attractive than it is at the present, 
and to develop the beauties and the grandeur of the varieties 
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w^'iii w^^^iii igrdW.' rTfaj^re j.slipjoki adw^ysjfeea •g€l<5^ 

cmi^mmu^Mfk)m^slioitbi d^Bj^s^ht: welcotKiieoo |eycary^^a.^^(fl.// Tife 
indrclfi3afda.iT0,fG^ii;GaiTamfb.e i^tek^^^ i= k .■••:') i-!-: 

The Canna is not like many other plants that have its flow$r:teg 
season and then b'ds farewell. for. da!a*'«eatsd«ij Mit !vr!l>fen^t.[dp^- 
ny^baes b^cKjiftfts qntiJ fro^t ecsmes a»d) .(te^teoys it.-J JfiffW Jtt/us 
oiiartaiid'>aU'*r[y'tO'i>mag riae^ Gambia: to th^Jropat^auod -gilder jt>wy^ 
ii..ftesBJve(S..^nd 'welcom^/ it on. every iawo'a^ jn ev^iry i parfc. r 

'; ■" ;■ i ',7/ '/;'•• I '■'•■■ f ■ . •■ •' '.u "vf I'--..;; M •'•.;! '[': fi; f;.! :r[i '>■;: 
■:-;-K. if:w •.■:-. - u;/ . ^ r)?3qussZ0I^|. ^ ^, : ., ...,^ ,,.,r. ,;,.,; ., ,,' 

A^L^cjy: I w(^ild lijce, to ask if it make^ any , diffeiren^^ 
whether the <roots .^re div (Jed in the fj^ll pr in tl>e sptri^ig? , > 
_ Mr. PuttOin;. Wp iisuajly .djvide in the spring, . store in the 
f^I} ^;^nd diyi4e jn,4:.he sprjng/fpir COOT i^ ■ ^r 

Th,e president: How do you storj^; th^m? . I Wpint^ tolqiOvv 
iiOiy I cai^ stor€>,themi ii^-.rny cellar. I have tried but never suc- 
ceeded. • ,^ .-.,,■ r , \^ , 

Mr. Button: Store them in any dry place, in dry sand; do 
net have it too dry, because the tubers are likely to dry up. In 
a ce]l,ar that is heated with a furnace it is h^rd to keep them, 
because they get too dry. They want to have a cool place. We 
just put them under the benches in a cool greenhouse gind they 
alw^iys keep ^yell. 

Mr. Sni-itfi : I have stored cannas a great many times and al- 
vviays corne out the same that the president d*d. Cannot the 
speaker ^ive us some rule that will apply to some thing that we 
know something g-bout? I think there are very few of us that 
know about keeping cann^is. Will they keep along with pota- 
toes, with beets, carrots and cabbages? Cannot you put them 
with apples, oir something of that kind? Is there not some rule 
by which we can know, rather than not keeping thern too wet or 
too dry. That is too much like a woman's recipe for a cake, — 
put in a little of this and a pinch of that and a little of some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Tiplady : I would like to answer Mr. Sm'th in regard to 
keeping the cianna. The canna is a tropical plant and^ it would 
be very unwise and very fool'sh and with very small regard to 
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natural conditions, to try to keep a canna with potatoes. How- 
ever, if you have a cellar that is neither too warm or too cold, 
that will do for potatoes. For cannas you must have it warm 
and dry, and you must watch the tubers as they go through the 
winter. 

Mr. Smith : What temperature ? 

Mr. Tiplady: Temperature of sixty, or temperature of fifty; 
you can find cannas kept in both under the greenhouse bench; 
you will find at a temperature of 60 cannas will go through 
all right, you will find temperatures of 50 where they will also 
go through all right. It must be dry and reasonably warm and 
you must watcli your cannas, go to them once and a while and 
see how they are getting along, same as you would with raising 
cats, the canna has life as well as a cat. You must catch that 
canna on the decline, not go to it after it is aflFected and dead. 

Mr. Smith : I want to know what to do with it. 

i/Lr. Tiplady: If your canna has dry rotted, it has been too 
dry for the canna, the chances are that you should have moist- 
ened it; if it is rotted with moisture, the chances are that you 
kept it too wet. If it is too cold it will die. When I say cold 
I mean below forty, that is strictly aga'nst the well being of the 
canna. 

Mr. Smith : If it is too warm, say 70 ? 

Mr. Tiplady: They will grow.' If you see signs of growth 
you can retard that growth by making it colder. 

Mr. Moore: In regard to keeping cannas — I do not give this 
as a rule, just telling an experiment the last couple of years in 
keeping cannas; we simply take the roots and throw them in a 
bunch into a cellar where the temperature is about 60 degrees, 
let them lie right there; we take them out and about 75 per 
cent of the roots are growing. We have done that for two years. 
I do not want to give that as a rule, but that is our experience. 
It worked for us. 

Mr. Rieck. I would like to ask if the cellar was light? 

Mr. Moore: No, the cellar was dark. 

Mr. Rieck: Was the atmosphere in the cellar dry or damp? 

Mr. Moore : I could not say. It was a cellar which was too 
dry for keeping apples, too warm' for keeping apples, and also 
the same for potatoes. 

Dr. Loope : I wish to say this, — they may talk all they please 
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about this, and we have had the talk over and over again in all 
our societies whenever the subject of cannas has come up, but the 
fact remains that the average man cannot keep a canna; now 
that is a fact, a real fact, and I have given up trying. 

Mr. Button : I will tell you the way we keep them ; let them 
freeze down in the fall, the weather gets pretty cold before we 
start to dig, then we dig them right up, shake off tl;e loose dirt, 
place them on the ground that is pretty nearly dry under the 
greenhouse bench and leave them there under the, bench at about 
50. 

Dr. Loope: How far down do you let them freeze? 

Mr. Button: Oh, say the ground freezers perhaps an inch, 
hard. I have kept them twenty years and hardly ever lose a 
canna. We never dry them entirely off. If you keep them in 
a dry temperature the chances are they will shrivel up and you 
will lose 50 per cent or more of them, but if you keep the tem- 
perature moist at 50, keep them in sand in the cellar, or you can 
keep them laid away in a corner of the cellar where there is a 
temperature of 50 and moist atmosphere, I do not mean wet, not 
so wet but what they will hold their substance, and then they 
will keep all right. 

Mr. Rieck: Do you take all the soil off? 

Mr. Button: Nearly all the soil off; we do not take it all off. 

Mrs. Trevelen : I think there is a difference, in some seasons 
they keep better than others. I will tell you my experience in 
keeping cannas, and I have done so for several seasons. I take 
them out, as this gentleman said, just as the first frost comes — 
of course I do not have them on a large scale — ^but I put them 
into pails or boxes and I put them right in the cellar, the same 
cellar where I do my washing, and I let them dry out ; there is 
a furnace in the cellar and I have kept them successfully througK 
the winter, right in the dirt as I take them out 

Mr. Uecke: I have experimented somewhat with keeping 
cannas for the last three years. I have tried to keep them in 
dry sand, but I always find they come out minus in the spring, 
blackened and injured. 

Mr. Henderson: We have found a great deal of trouble 
arises from the time they are dug. If you allow them to get 
frozen down too far, you will undoubtedly lose your cannas. 

Mr. Uecke: Will you please specify the time? 
2— Hort. 
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Mr. Henderson. That I cannot tell you, but I know you must 
not let them freeze down to the g^round while the stalk is about 
quarter ways from the ground, because if you let the frost get 
down to the bud or eye, your canna is gone. We gO' through 
our cannas constantly and any that are getting black put them 
right in the bench and' start them. That is the only way we can 
save them. Of course seasons vary, frost comes earlier some 
seasons than others, but our men sit up nights watching the 
cannas. We have found that is about where the trouble is, or 
a great deal of it, an)rway. 

Mr. Smith: What is the nature of the canna root, is it root 
ofT bulb or tuber or corm? 

Mr. Arzberger: It is a root-stock. 

Mr. Toole : I would like to emphasize what has been said in 
regard to raising cannas from seed. I should say. soak them in 
hot water rather than warm water, but still more safely to file 
through the coating of each one, after that they germinate rapidly. 
You are not sure of what you will get, but you will get a bloom 
the same season, a fine, choice lot of cannas that are worth hav» 
ing, so that you are not particular about grouping colors together.. 

The President : It is not always that we have a Congressman 
with us. A Congressman I suppose is, or I suppose should be, 
like an electric light, all you have to do is to touch the button 
and get results. I will call on Mr. Kuesterman to give us a 
talk. 

Mr. Kuesterman: This is rather taking me by surprise. I 
am a splendid listener, and I could have stayed here all day with 
you to listen, but I am somewhat backward in speaking. How- 
ever, as matters are, I will meet the occasion the same way as 
the young lady who was asked how it was when she re- 
ceived the first kiss from her lover, "Why, she said, I met the 
emergency face to face.*' 

Now let me say to you, that I am pleased above all to be with 
you, because I like flowers, I have always been greatly interested 
in gardening, and consequently I like those who like flowers. 
They have a proverb in German that says, "If you want to find 
good people, go among those who Jove music and flowers." 
That is, one that is charmed with sweet melody, one that is 
charmed with the fragrance of flowers, cannot be bad. 

About two weeks ago I returned from a trip to Germany, 
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and while there, recollections from younger years came to me, 
and one of the most pleasant ones was our little garden. Now, 
my firiends, w;hile I say "Our little garden," it was not in reality 
our little garden, but over there they have very wise city govern- 
ment and they, knowing there are a great many poor people liv- 
ing in the city, my parents among them, they rented out garden 
lots to these people, say about 50 by 100 feet ; oh, and how proud 
we felt of this, our garden. Why we never allowed any weeds 
to grow there, and in fact sometimes going there we were very 
sorry not to find any weeds, because we wanted to work. It is a 
splendid arrangement, and I wish they would introduce it in 
this country, to give everyone a garden, no matter how small it 
is. Over there they will even see to it that the poor people have 
their little orchards and they do it in this way, — ^they grow fruit 
trees along all the highways, everywhere you will find apples, 
pears, cherries, walnuts and all kinds, and before they are fairly 
ripe they say to the people, "We will rent you these trees, sell 
you the fruit for whatever you can afford to pay." My father 
went and bought, say, ten of those trees, and what a pleasure 
it was whqn the time came to take off the fruit. There was no 
trouble about people stealing the fruit, or boys getting away with 
a lot of it, because in the first place, they are quite law-abiding, 
and, secondly, they have good overseers to look after them, 
and so we always had our fruit, and I think it is an arrangement 
that would also pay in this country. Why not have fruit trees 
along your highways? It gives you fruit and it helps to bear 
the burden of taxes. Why, over there again and again they told 
me the taxes were paid by what they got for the fruit. 

Now let me tell you about the smallest garden I ever saw in 
my life, it was one four by six feet, it was in a blind institute 
in Pennsylvania. The president of the state board of control 
and I looked over some institutions and there I found a lot of 
these little gardens for those blind children. One of them took 
me by the hand, a little seven-year old girl, and said, "Oh, I 
want you to see my garden," Smd there it was. And I tell you, 
it was touching. In the first place she was counting, there were 
marks she could not see, but she could find her garden, and when 
she came there she said, "Look* at that beautiful rose," she; could 
not see it, and then again she said, "You see that little tomato 
plant, now is not that growing nicely," and she felt of it, and in 
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bending down she said, "Oh, that nasty weed." She knew the 
difference between weed and plant, and so she kept her garden 
in splendid shape. 

Now, my friends, it is not my purpose to delay you long, 
you are all waiting for dinner. However, I may say one 
more thing, that when in Berlin a short t'me ago I there saw 
a rose farm, twenty, thirty and more acres, all full of roses of 
the greatest and finest varieties. It is kept near Berlin and I 
understand was supplying the garden and the palaces of the 
emperor. It was certainly a sight to see so many acres of roses. 

Now let me say, I was pleased and I watched with great in- 
terest the work of your Land Company here today, meeting some 
of the officers. I tell you they do deserve success, and for their 
own good and for the good of the town of Shiocton I hope that 
they will be successful in every way. It will certainly help to 
place Shiocton on the map, if it had not been there before, and 
I wish them success in every way, and I also wish you success 
in your proceedings here and I hope tliat they will be to the 
benefit of you all. I thank you. (Applause.) 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 



THE DAHLIA. 

By Mr. A. P. Loewe, Milwaukee. 

In 1864 a Dutch dealer in bulbs received some Dahlia roots 
from Mexico, the native home of that flower. One of these 
roots produced a plant and flower CiUtirely distinct from any 
Dahlia known at that time. It had a more slender growth, more 
delicate and graceful foliage than the old forms and an irregu- 
lar, loose double flower, the petals being recurved at the margin 
so as to appear almost pointed. The color was a bright crimson, 
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similar to that of a garden cactus, cereus speciosissimus, which 
it aho resembled somewhat in shape, and so it was called the 
Cactus Dahlia, botanically Dahlia Juarezin, in honor of President 
Juarez of Mexico. It was first pictured in the Gardeners Chron- 
icle of 1879. The introduction of this new horticultural species 
brought about a great revival and renewed interest in Dahlia cul- 
ture which had been at a standstill if not on the decline for thirty 
odd years. 

The Dahlia had been known in Europe since 1789 when the 
original species. Dahlia variabilis of Linnaeus, was sent from 
Mexico by the great naturalist, Alexander von Humboldt. Of 
all our most important flowers it is, therefore, the last to have 
come into cultivation. Strange to say the flower showed some 
signs of doubling the very year of its introduction, probably a 
result of the change in climate, but no progress was made along 
this line until 1814. Within the 25 years following this date, 
however, enormous strides were made. By 1840, probably three 
thousand varieties had been catalogued with a range of color 
including every shade except sky-blue and the allied hues. The 
ideal sought and developed to the utmost was a very double 
flower, as round as a ball, on a stiff stem, and the petals perfectly 
regular. When this ideal had been perfected, the possibilitie3 
of the flower had been exhausted and as the singles and semi- 
doubles were hardly thought worth cultivating, nothing new was 
offered for about 39 years. 

The introduction of an entirely new form was necessary to 
reawaken interest in the flower. The cactus dahlia filled this 
requirement and furnished unexcelled, almost limitless possibilities 
to the plant breeder, as is shown by the immense number of new 
varieties which have been and are still annually being brought 
out by seedsmen. 

The modern Dahlias are^ therefore, the descendents of two spe- 
cies and their hybrids. All Dahlias today may be classified accord- 
ing to Bailey into nine divisions. The oldest and the ones given 
the most attention by the horticultural societies at the shows are 
the, Show and Fancy ty^s. These two classes are the old per- 
fectly double and regular, ball shaped flowers, differing only in 
color. A Show Dahlia is self colored or if tinted the edges are 
darker than the ground color. A Fancy Dahlia is always parti- 
colored, the edges always lighter than the ground color. Similar 
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to the above but with smaller flowers and greater numbers of 
them, with the plant generally more dwarfed is the Pompon 
type, also known as the Boquet or Lilliputian Dahlia. Then 
there are the Cactus and Cactus Hybrid or decorative classes. 
The Cactus varieties of which a Pompon form is also current, 
are still practically the same as when introduced except that all 
the colors of the Show and the Fancy type have been extended 
to them also. The Cactus Hybrid or Decorative means practi- 
cally miscellaneous, for all kinds which do not come under the 
above classes are placed here, except of course the Singles and 
Tom Thumb kinds. 

The Single Dahlias are generally divided into Standard Single 
and Single Cactus but some go as far as to set apart Show and 
Fancy Single according to the ground color and the edgings, 
A new form which is modified Single is the Collarette Dahlia, 
a single flower with a row of two small flowerets at the base of 
the large petals, sometimes of the same color as these, sometimes 
of a vividly contrasting hue. In the latter case they are very 
beautiful and odd. 

The Tom Thumb Dahlias are very dwarf plants with an im- 
mense number of immature Show or Fancy flowers and are used 
mostly for bedding, though they keep well when cut. 

The three classes which have recently received the most at- 
tention and have been the most prolific of new varieties are the 
Cactus, the Decorative and the improved Singles, such as the 
Twentieth Century varieties. Especially the Decorative Dahlia 
with the,ir long stems, loose double flowers, and brilliant color, 
combined with good keeping qualities when cut, make a most 
desirable subject for both the gardener's and the florist's care. 
They are the Dahlias of the future. 

propogation. 

The Dahlia is a tender, tuberous rooted perennial, and the 
easiest and most satisfactory method of propogation for amateurs 
is a simple division of the roots. But there is one difiiculty. The 
eyes or buds are not on the tubers but on the stem above them 
and it is necessary to secure at least one eye with each tuber. 
Therefore they should always be divided in spring and very often 
not until the tubers have been put into a warm place for a short 
time so as to start the buds and leave no doubt as to where they 
are located. 
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Another method employed chiefly by seedsmen and not practi- 
cable unle^ss a greenhouse or hot bed with bottom heat is available, 
is by cuttings. The old roots are set in a bench in January and 
as the shoots grow they are removed as soon as they have three 
or four sets of leaves. They are trimmed and placed in a cutting 
bench with a bottom heat of 65 degrees, rooting there in about 
two weeks. . This temperature causing somewhat slower rooting 
is preferable to a higher temperature for a shorter period, as rec- 
ommended by some growers and gives better and stronger plants. 
When rooted the plants aire potted in small pots and as soon as 
the \yeather permits are planted out of doors. By fall these 
cuttings will have produced what is known in the trade as field 
grown roots. 

Dahlias as a rule produce seed quite easily but varieties do not 
come true so that this method of propogation is used only when 
new varieties are sought. Ordinarily it takes an experienced 
gardener to produce new varieties of the double kinds 
worthy of cultivation but it is an easy matter and a pleasant ex- 
perience to raise the single varieties from seed, the variations 
and combination of colors, blotches and stripes seem inexhausti- 
ble though very few are of a sufficient grade of excellence to be 
iiamed. If the seed which generally germinates easily, is sown 
early in doors in boxes or in a hot bed and later set into the open 
ground, flowers may be had the first year, though in the case of 
promising kinds, it is advisable to keep them another season to 
see them at theii best. 

In the case of very rare new kinds where a valuable specimen 
has met with an accident, grafting is sometimes employed to per- 
petuate the variety. That is, a slanting cut is made on the por- 
tion of the stem to be used and a similar one on the tuber, 
the two cut surfaces are placed together and tied with some 
soft pliable material. The grafts are then potted sufficiently 
deep to cover the union and put into a close frame. If avail- 
able the term'nal portion of a shoot is taken and trimmed similar 
to a cutting. 

CULTIVATION. 

In a general way the Dahlia does best in a sunny, airy loca- 
tion and a sandy loam with good drought resisting qualities which 
must, however, contain a goodly amount of plant food. Being 
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a strong, robust grower the plant is not very particular as to the 
form in which the fertilizer is applied so long as it is available. 
Of course the purpose for which they are set out affects their lo- 
cation and treatment of the plant. 

Where the dwarfer kinds are planted as bedding plants, for 
mass effects or edging, a thorough deep shading of the soil, 
working in at the same t"me a liberal amount of horse or cow 
manure will generally provide all the plant food necessary. The 
earlier this is done in the spring the more moisture will the loos- 
ened soil absorb and the better will be its drought resisting qual- 
ities. The dwarf kinds may be planted almost anywhere under 
the above conditions if set quite closely and pinched repeatedly 
to form bushy plants, will give a profusion of small well colored 
flowers. 

With the medium sized or tall varieties especially the heavy, 
large flowering kinds, protection from high winds is exceed- 
ingly important. The ground is prepared in a similar manner, 
though generally made richer than for the bedding kinds but 
the individual plants are given more room, fewer shoots are 
allowed to grow and for the finest specimens only a few buds 
are allowed to remain on the plants. The exact time for plant- 
ing out dahlias is a point of contention among growers and I pre- 
sume there is hardly a dahlia specialist who has not his favorite 
methods of dividing, pruning or pinching by which he produces 
his best flowers. One way to plant them out is to divide the 
tubers as soon as the buds are clearly dlscernable, placing them 
in the ground so that the crown of the plant is 4 to 5 inches be- 
low the surface, covering lightly at first and theil filling in the 
ground as the shoots grow. Another method is to wait until 
later in the season, dividing the tubers early and allowing the 
shoots to grow two or three inches long and then planting them 
out. 

The number of shoots which are allowed to remain varies also 
with different growers. Lawrence A. Peacock in* his book, The 
Dahlia, which is probably the best and latest American treatise, 
advises the removal of all but the strongest shoot. He says 
"As soon as the shoots appear remove all but the strong- 
est and pinch that off, forcing it to branch at the surface of the 
ground. Thus the entire strength of the root and soil is con- 
centrated in the one shoot, w^hile the pinching causes it to branch 
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"Bleeding Heart is one of the choicest memories of old-fashioned gardens. It Is 
an altogether lovely plant." W. M., in Cyc. of Hort. 




Sweet William, dianthus barbatus, an old time favorite. 
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at the surface, bracing it without staking and preventing all the 
first imperfect short stemmed flowers that appear on some varie- 
ties." The method does away with the unsightly stakes, though 
some of the taller kinds may need a short support if at all ex- 
posed to winds. 

For nice specimen flowers, a shallow stirring of the soil as 
soon as it becomes hard or baked is absolutely imperative and it 
is far better than watering. Of course in a severe drought it will 
become necessary to water the plants, especially if in bloom, 
but as a regular practice it will not give results as good as a 
light stirring of the soil. The standard top dressing when the 
flowers begin to appear is pure bone meal and nitrate of soda, 4 
parts bone to one of soda. This fertilizer on a retentVe soil 
with an occasional heavy watering when necessary will produce 
the finest dahlias and plenty of them. 

The Dahlia has few insect enemies but those few are hard to 
combat when they appear. Among them aire the tarnished plant 
bug, which gets into the stems, the cut worm which eats off the 
young shoots, the Black aster beetle and last but not least the 
grasshoppers will work havoc among the flowers if they are at 
all plentiful. 

The Dahlia today is one of our most important flowers and is 
continually gaining in favor. It is pre-eminently an amateur's 
flower, for unlike our other floral beautie;S, the rose, carnation and 
chrysanthemum it needs no greenhouse, no winter home except 
a frost proof cellar, storage or pit. Once a beginning is made, 
with an occasional division the roots will last indefinitely. But 
this beginning is what has puzzled and driven many a would 
be dahlia grower back to bestow his efforts on other floral pets. 
Dahlias are offered in the trade today in four forms, five count- 
ing seeds. Of plants we have the large clumps, the field roots, 
pot roots and green plants. Every one is familiar with the large 
clumps of several years' growth which are sometimes offere4. 
Their very size limits them to a local trade or exchange among 
collectors and specialists. The field clumps are the usual form 
in which dahlias are purchased in this country but as the demand 
is increasing steadily, the growers are finding it impossible to 
keep up, and many leading houses in the east have adopted the 
European plan of pot roots. When the cuttings as described 
above are removed from the cutting bench and potted the^y are 
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not set out into the open ground when the weather permits but 
are repotted into larger pots and grown thus for the whole sea- 
son. The confinement of the pot causes them to produce two 
or three solid, round tubers 2>^ inches through. These pot roots 
are cheaper than field roots and are shipped for very much less. 
Many prominent growers have endorsed them and think them 
fully equal to field roots, though usually not until the second 
year, but as Peacock says "the roots are easily kept from year to 
year and the main object is to get the best varieties regardless 
of the form in which they are offered." Gree^ plants are used 
mainly to fill vacancies or a shortage in varieties. 



varieties. 

Now as to the varieties. With innumerable catalogs flooding 
the country and the larger houses oflfering from 200 to 500 vari- 
eties it seems futile to try to set up a small list to include thei best 
kinds. But there are some kinds which stand out prominently 
for their excellence. 



Of the Cactus varieties : 
Aegir 

Strahlen Krone 
J. W. Roach 
Krumhilde 
Brunhilde 
Niebelungen 
Winsome 
HahenzoUern 
Countess Lonsdale 
Mont Blanc • 
Thomas Parkin 

Show: 
A. D. Livoni 
Burgundy 
Pink Dandy 
Storm King 
Willie Garrett 
Honest John 
Ruby Queen 



Of the Decorative: 
Black Beauty 
Black Prince 
Countess of Pembroke 
Grand Duke Alexis 
Mrs. Vanden Dael 
Mrs. Roosevelt 
Nymphea 
Prof. Mansfield 
Pearl D'or 
C. W. Bruton 

Fancy : 

Frank Smith 
Lottie Eckford 
Penelope 
Uncertainty 
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Mr. Loewe mentioned two or three methods of propogating 
the dahlia, I would like to ask him which he considers the best 
method. 

Mr. Loewe: That all depends upon the purpose for which 
you want them. For an amateur wishing only a few plants, the 
division of the roots is certainly the best method. For a Seeds- 
man or specialist who grows a great many plants, the growing 
of them from cuttings is probably the best, it certainly is the 
quickest way of multiplying, and a great number of cuttings can 
be secured from a single old plant, and if repeated plantings are 
made, that is to say, if the shoots are broken off if they get two 
or three leaves, a great number can thus be secured, and I think 
that is the method that is employed by all the big eastern houses. 

Mr. Tiplady : Don't you believe that that is the be;st method ? 

Mr. Loewe : Well, I have heard it stated this way : We grow 
all our other plants, take the rose, carnation, chrysanthemum, we 
grow all of them from cuttings when we want the best flowers ; 
why should not we grow the dahlia the same. Now, that is a 
good argument. It seems to me a pretty hard thing for an 
amateur to grow dahlia cuttings. 

Mr. Arzberger : Mr. Loewe has used the term "tuber" and 
"roof' in his discussion of the dahlia, and I wish to ask him 
whether he wishes to use the term "tuber" in the scientific form, 
or scientific meaning, as apply iiig to the underground portion 
of the dahlia. 

Mr. Lowe : You will find those terms use4 very loosely, and 
I know very well the dahlia is not a tuber, but you will find that 
term used mostly that way by writers on that subject; I suppose 
it IS a bit of carelessness, but I use it in the same manner, it cer- 
tainly is not the technical sense that is employed there. 

Mrs. Carpenter: I would like to ask the method of keeping 
the roots through the winter. 

Mr. Loewe: If you were here this morning and heard the 
discussion about cannas ; you probably loiow how to keep dahlias, 
because, so far as my personal experience goes, it is very much 
the same thing. Some people can keep dahlias and others can- 
not. We have always stored them in a cellar with other things, 
pretty damp cellar, in fact, generally with apples and 
in the same cellar with our potatoes, and we have 
had fair success, the only trouble we have had is with their dry- 
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ing up, even in a pretty moist cellar they would shrivel up, and 
the buds would not grow when planted. 

Mr. Smith: We used to have dahlias quite often, and quite 
frequently had the same success that we did with cannas. I- 
think somebody said, throw them among your potatoes and you 
would not have any bother and after that we never did. Any 
cellar that wJl keep potatoes in good shape will keep dahlias, 
and we immediately applied that and the dahlias always come 
through in reasonably good shape. Of course occasionally there 
would be one rotted, the same as in potatoes, but ordinarily 
speaking, they came through in good shape. 

Mrs. Howlett : Is it not reasonable to suppose that the dahUa 
will grow stronger from the tuber than from cuttings? I have 
had experience in both, but it seems to me that the tuber gives 
streng^ to the plant and grows considerably faster and larger 
than the cutting. If it is trimmed off, not letting too many 
sprouts grow from the tuber, just one shoot growing from the 
tuber, I think it is better. I have never grown them very ex- 
tensively, but still that has been my experience. 

Mr. Loewe: It seems to me it is a hard thing to compare 
those two methods, because the cutting should be started some 
t!me in early spring, all the way from January to March and is 
set out when the weather permits a live plant to be set out. I 
know quite a few people who set out their dormant roots two 
or three weeks before the danger of frost is over. Now, the 
difference in the time of planting, and the length of the time of 
growth the different plants have would make it hard to compare 
them, It seems to nie. 
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THE GLADIOLUS FOR THE PEOPLE. • 
Mr. M. Crawford, Shiocton. 

The gladiolus is a native of South Africa, w^tern Asia and 
southern Europe. It is at home in all parts of the United States 
and is here to stay. It is indispensable wherever known. It is 
easily grown, succeeds on any soil and is not liable to the attacks 
of insect pests or fungus diseases. It may be planted from 
early spring until July, and may be had in bloom in this climate 
from the middle of July until freezing weather. As far south 
as the Ohio river it may be planted ten inches deep and left in 
the bed for years — until it gets too close to the surface. Every 
year the new bulb forms on top of the old one, so it rises about 
an inch annually. If a late frost cuts the young sprout to the 
ground it continues to grow just the same, and is not discouraged 
by being cut back repeatedly'. If the bulb is planted wrong side 
up it grows about as well; and if it has to stand in water for 
days or endure drought for months it will make the best of its 
opportunities, giving an abundance of bloom. When the first 
few flowers open, the spike may be cut and kept in the house 
as well as on the plant, giving constant bloom for one or two 
weeks according as the weather is warm or cool. As a flower 
to ship it is unequaled as far as I know. We have sent it from 
Ohio to Montana in good condition. Many tons are shipped to 
the cities in the summer and fall where they are purchased by 
rich and poor and used for all purposes. 

Fortunately this meeting is held when the gladiolus is in 
bloom, so I will not attempt to describe it. You can see it for 
yourselves and decide as to its merits. These flowers were 
grown in Shiocton from bulbs shipped from Ohio last spring. 
They were long on the way and were planted very late and in 
soil too wet to work to advantage. Still they bloomed. They 
always do. 

Now a word in regard to their culture: The bulbs must not 
freeze at any time. They may be planted early in the spring 
and covered six inches. This will prevent their blowing over 
when in bloom. While growing the gladiolus needs the same 
care that other crops do. It is not well to plow under rank 
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manure, but it may be put on the surface after planting. Other 
things being equal, a bulb is valuable in proportion to its vertical 
diameter. A bulb which has not bloomed is roundish or conical, 
but a thin, watch-shaped bulb has bloomed and possibly ripened 
seed. A conical bulb three-fourths of an inch in diameter will 
produce as fine a spike as a larger one and will cost much less. 
Half-inch bulbs usually bloom, but they are not retailed lest the 
purchaser might think himself cheated. 

Cutting off the spike when thie first flower opens — without 
cutting the foliage — relieves the drain on the bulb and allows it 
to grow larger and thicker. Take up the bulbs in the fall, cut 
or break off the tops and spread where they will dry without 
freezing. Then they may be put in the cellar, not over four 
inches deep, in boxes, crates or baskets. After two or three 
weeks they may be cleaned — ^the roots and old bulbs removed. 
It is not best to keep them too near the furnace. The bulblets 
may be saved and sown in the spring like peas if one wishes to 
increase his stock rapidly. 

We can not determine the value of a gladiolus by weight, 
measure or chemical analysis. When it appeals to our taste we 
call it beautiful and admire it although sometimes we can hardly 
tell why. However, there are certain characteristics that are 
generally conceded to be desirable, among which are the follow- 
ing: healthy, vigorous growth, with tough foliage not easily 
broken by the wind. The leaves should be ample so as to build 
up a large biilb, and if they grow upright without drooping so 
much the better. The spike should be tall and straight with 
ample capacity to take up water to sustain a good number of 
open flowers. The flowers should face one way, and be so ar- 
ranged on the spike as to make a broad and compact appearance 
without crowding. The size is not so important, but most people 
prefer good sized flowers. It is very desirable that the petals 
be thick so as not to wilt easily. 

Color is of great importance. If that be unsatisfactory all 
other good points that it may possess go for nothing. Whether 
light or dark let it be clear and pure — not muddy nor faded look- 
ing. 

When a person becomes interested in the gladiolus he wants 
to obtain a collection of good varieties. The quickest way is to 
buy named sorts, for the presumption is that a name is never 
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given to a variety unless it possess merit. One can spcjnd quite 
a sum of money in buying named sorts, but if he wants to econo- 
mize he can buy seedlings for about a dollar per hundred and 
select from them the ones that please him best. Where two or 
more friends or neighbors are interested they can exchange to 
the advantage of both. The most satisfactory way, however, is 
to raise seedlings. A thousand may be grown on a square yard, 
and the second year they may be advanced to blooming size on 
a rod of ground. No two will be exactly alike, and many of 
them will be fine. Sow the seed as you would lettuce, about 
the first of May, and give some shade unt'l the young plants ap- 
pear. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Rieck: I would like to ask what soil he prefers. 

Mr. Crawford: Soil that will produce any ordinary crop is 
all right for growing gladiolus. I have never found any soil 
that was not suitable. 

Mr. Rieck: If you have a good rich soil, that is, stiff clay, 
would it be preferable to lighten it up with a little sandy loam? 

Mr. Crawford: I would rather have a sandy loam for easy 
working, but my varieties in Ohio have grown on clay and 
they grew just as well, although it is a little harder to produce 
them. 

Mr. , Rieck : Do they prefer a moist soil ? 

Mr. Crawford : They will endure as much drouth as anything 
I have ever raised. 

Mr. Boynton. I would like to ask Mr. Crawford if he ever 
saw any soil that equalled the Shiocton soil for the. raising of 
gladiolus? 

Mr. Crawford: Never saw any soil that was nicer to work 
than this, but I have seen soil a thousand times that would grow 
just as good bulbs and flowers. The soil here in Shiocton is 
nice soil to work as any I ever saw. 

Dr. Loope: I would like to ask Mr. Crawford a question. 
Looking at the variety of the gladiolus that he is growing, and 
the beauty of them and their excellence, whether he practices 
hybridization in the ordinary sense of the term, as used by 
growers. ^ j 
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Mr. Crawford : I let the humming birds do that ; I raise the 
seed and sow it and get hundreds of different kinds, but I do not 
call myself a hybrMizer, I have not got tliat far along yet. As 
to the fertility of the land, I have always held that a gardener 
should assume that the land is there as a reservoir to hold plant 
food, to furnish anchorage for the plant and for the cultivator 
to furnish that plant food, and my experience is that when you 
depend upon the soil to furnish the food and the anchorage both, 
without applying any extra plant food, you are liable to be dis- 
appointed. We ouglit to be content if we have nice soil to work, 
that is moist enough and all right, therefore we ought to be con- 
tent to furnish some plant food. 

Dr. Loope: I would like to have you tell the people here 
your idea of the question of hybridization ; whether it is possible 
to secure so very greatly superior bulbs and flowers from hand 
pollenization, or whatever they do, or whether you would trust 
to natural selection. The question of course is directed to the 
idea that some growers in thC; United States place a great deal 
of stress upon hybridization, whether that is better than the na- 
tural selection. 

Mr. Crawford : It is very natural for some people to insinuate 
in some way or other that it is an advantage to buy their stock ; 
I have seen many a person of that kind, and the thing will sell a 
little better if it is sold as a hybrid than it will if it is sold as a 
seedling; it is a little more scholarly, somehow, and it looks bet- 
ter, but I remember that Mr. Garland ( ?) of the Rural New 
Yorker, said that much of the seed sold as hand hybrid'zed seed 
was no better than the seed that another person sold and did 
not claim it was hand fertilized. When Mr. Groff raised his 
first bedded seed, fourteen ounces the first year, he was unknown 
to the trade and he wanted to know if I wanted to buy it at 
$1.00 an ounce. Well, of course I did, because I had been of- 
fered seed that winter at $26 an ounce, so I bought all of GrofFs 
hand fertilized seed, and I have always said it was a very excel- 
lent lot, but if a humming bird carries the pollen from one plant 
to another and it is perfectly poUenized, it is just as well as if a 
scientist carried it, or if the president of the Unite4 States car- 
ried it. 

Mr. Moore : I would like to ask Dr. Loope, in his use of the 
term "hybridization" do you really mean hybridization, or cioss 
pollination? 
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I>r. Loope : It is more cross pollination, of course ; I am not 
a stickler, but the question that I wanted to get at he has an- 
swered perfectly, the idea of the people who advertise pedigree 
plants. 

Mr. Moore: That is what I thought he meant and that you 
meant, cross pollination and not hybridization. 

Mr. Crawford : I consider that when two species are crossed, 
then you produce a hybrid, but mo3t of our varieties already have 
the blood of two or three species in them, and it is pretty hard 
to tell when you have a hybrid or simply a cross and there have 
been a great many hybrids produced that d!d not have anything 
that was worth anything, and we have only three or four of the 
species that have entered into the cultivated varieties, and the 
blood of these species that have not done us any good so far, 
the better off we are, and you can call them hybrids if you want 
to, at $15 a hundred, and you can call them crossed if yOu sell 
them at $2 a hundred. 

Mr. Toole: I wish to ask, if a person wants to keep up a 
long season of bloom of the gladiolus, whether you reeomniend 
a succession of planting, or having early and late strains, or can 
we Use both Ideas? 

Mr. Crawford : Well, we have a long succession of bloom by 
planting different sized bulbs. We plant our smallest stock fi«rst, 
j^nd then the larger and then the largest, and the largest bulbs 
will bloom in 60 or 70 or 80 days, and the smaller bulbs will 
require ten days longer, or twenty, and the half-inch bulb will 
require a month more time to come into bloom, so we have a 
constant succession of bloom of the same variety by planting 
different sized bulbs at the same time, but if you are buying 
bulbs, it is a good plan to plant some every week right along, 
then you will have a succession. 

Mrs. Barnes: I would like to ask how far apart he plants 
his gladiolus in the row, and how far apart the rows? 

Mr, Crawford: For convenience in growing large bulbs, we 
have the rows three feet apart, so that we can cultivate them 
with a horse. If the stock is smaller, and we are s'mply grow- 
ing bulbs, not flowers, we plant them very close, IQO to the foot. 
My rule is to plant them as far apart as the diameter of the bulb ; 
if they are an inch in diameter, plant them two inches apart, so 
that there will be an inch space. Sometimes in planting little 
3— Hort. 
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bulblets, not larger than small cherries, I have grown them 200 
to the foot. When they are two inches in diameter, plant three 
to the foot. 



DUTCH BULBS. 
Mr. Henderson, Chicago. 

The subject which has been given me comprises such a large 
list I have deeded to confine my remarks more especially to Hya- 
cinths and Tulips, giving to the best of my ability the history, 
method of culture and propagation in Holland and also a few 
remaks on planting in this country. 

The Hyacinth or Hyacinthus is a genus of bulbous plant which 
comprises about thirty species of which three; are natives of south- 
ern or tropical Africa and tl^e rest of Asia Minor, Syria and 
Persia. The few cultivated species are native of the region east 
of the Mediterranean Sea and among them is Hyacinthus Orien- 
talis which has become naturalized in southern Europe and is by 
far the most important. This is the variety which was intro- 
duced into Holland probably about the beginning of the 16th 
century ; in fact about th^ beginning of the 18th century it 
stood almost first in popularity among flo«*ists' flowers, and many 
new varieties were produced. Then, as now, Holland, owing 
to its favorable climate and soil conditions was the principal 
Hyacinth growing country. 

Tulip is a genus of bulbous herbs found wild along the north- 
ern shores of the Mediterranean in the Levant Armenia, Cau- 
casus, Persia, Central Asia and Afghanistan. The Tulip was 
introduced into Holland probably about the 16th century from 
the Levant by way of Vienna and Venice. There is a legend 
that an Antwerp merchant to whom bulbs were sent cooked them 
for onions; and to this day the natives of some parts of Persia 
and Afganistan use the bulbs of Tulip Chrysantha for food. 

During the 17th century the "tulipomania" was at its height 
and fabulous prices were being paid. 

We read of the "Semper Augusta," which was sold for ?ibo^t 
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$4,500 of the "Admiral Enkheuzen," which with its offsets brought 
$2,500, of the English tourist who had to pay 4,000 florins for an 
"Admiral von der Eyck," which he had thoughtlessly peeled with 
his pen knife, or of the sailor who ate with his raw herring a 
bulb worth ten years of his earnings, under the idea that it was 
an onion, and "a rather poor one at that." Those days are past. 
It is questionable if many florists would know a "Semper Augus- 
tus" if they saw it. All the Tulips sold in the Netherlands do 
not bring a fourth of the 10,000,000 guilders which a single 
Dutch town in those days cleared by one year's sale, and a specu- 
lator would require to make a very close "comer" in bulbs be- 
fore he could hope to net the 60,000 florins which the Amsterdam 
speculator won by his ventures in the course of four months. 

The Tulip mania died hard. As late as 1800, it is said that 
15 guineas were given for a "Don Quevedo," and as late as 
1835 a single "Fannie Kemble" brought at a London auction 
£75, while a Chelsea nursery man priced another at as high as 
200 guineas, though whether he sold it is not mentioned. To 
the florist of today who buys his tulips at from $10.0 to $20.00 
a thousand, the fabulous prices named seem wonderful indeed, 
although there aire some varieties of late flowering Tulips and 
Narcissus which list in Dutch Cataloues at from 10 shillings to 
a guinea each. 

Having given a few details as to the origin and history of the 
bulbs we will now take up the method of cultivation. While it 
is quite possible that these bulbs can be grown successfully in 
other parts of the world, there is no question that Holland is 
and has always been a most suitable place for their culture both 
in soil, climate and the fact that for generations every man, 
woman and child in the bulb growing district has been thoroughly 
acquainted with all the different methods of preparing the soil 
and cultivation. Holland as everyone knows is a flat country 
below the level of the sea and is intersected with numerous 
canals and ditches which in turn are pumped by windmills into 
the larger or ma'n canals, these being generally from eight to 
ten feet above the level of the surrounding country. The bulb 
d'strict does not extend over the whole country but is confined 
to a narrow strip along th^ seashore, say about one to four miles 
inland, in fact I am reliably informed that the best Hyacinths 
are raised close up to the dunes. 
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The soil in the district is practically pure sand, and the bulbs 
being gross feeders the ground has to be heavily fertilized and 
well cultivated before an attempt is made to plant. When a 
new patch is being put into shape it is first well trenched with 
the spade (by the way the spade is the only tool used by a Hoi' 
lander in bulb cultivation, the plough or cultivator being an un* 
known article) and manure is then applied, the only fertilizer 
used up to the present time, being cow msanure and although the 
price owing to the heavy demand has about doubled in recent 
years it will be sometime before any change is made as properly 
used it gives the best results. The application consists of about 
three wheelbarrow loads applied to every twelve square )rards; 
this is spaded in and the following spring planted with potatoes 
sometimes with Anemone and Ranunculus. As soon as this crop 
has been harvested the ground is dug again, this time to a depth 
of about eighteen inches and the beds are then made for bulbs; 
these beds are always about 43/2 feet wide, the length being gen^ 
erally determined by the size of the field (these fields range from 
34 to 1 acre in extent and are nearly always surrounded with 
hedges which act as windbreaks). Narrow paths are dug out on 
each side of the bed which in turn lead into larger and deeper 
paths at the ends and down the center of the field. This is for 
convenience in planting, weeding, etc., and morC; especially for 
drainage the rainfall over there being something that one Ikes 
to talk about better than experience. 

This preliminary work is done by special men who are very 
expert and can lay out the ground with mathematical accuracy. 

The beds now being ready, planting is commenced, the date 
varying according to the season, but generally being about the 
15th of September, Hyacinths being the first bulbs to be set out. 
They are planted in rows at different distances according to 
size of the bulbs. If first size Hyacinths are wanted (these run 
from 19 to 91 centimeters in size) seveji bulbs are set out to the 
row which makes it about eight inches apart each wiay; if for 
second size (17-19 centimeter) about nine bulbs are set to the 
row and so on. 

The depth of planting varies according to the way the land 
lays, if on low land shallow planting is in order and on high land 
the bulbs can be set deeper, the average depth being, however, 
about four inches below the surface. The bulb now commences 
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to make roots and owing to looseness of the soil, they will often 
go down eight to ten inches. 

As soon as the first frost has hardened the ground, a covering 
of reeds is put on about four inches in thickness and the work 
for the winter is over other than seeing that the wate^r drains off 
properly. In early spring comes an anxious time for the grower 
as if the weather is mild t<^ growth starts in and part of the 
covering of reeds has to be taken off and if a hard freeze then 
sets in there is a jump in the prices of Hyacinths at once* After 
danger of frost is over the reeds are removed and the bulbs be- 
gin to make rapid growth, coming into bloom in April* The 
flowers are allowed to open and show color and are then cut off> 
the beds are being constantly gone over to keep the weeds under 
control and also note any sick bulbs or those that are especially 
vigorous in growth which can be used for propagating purposes. 
Harvesting commences about first part of July and is done by 
hand, the bulbs being thrown into the side trenches gathered into 
baskets and carried to the drying sheds there the roots and tops 
are cut off and the bulbs put on racks to dry, the sheds being 
built with movable wooden screens which allow a free circula-* 
tion of air or can be closed if weather is inclement. 

As soon as the bulbs are thoroughly dry they are gone over 
again by hand and the outer skin rubbed off, leaving the bulbs in 
condition which they are usually received in this country* The 
time required for harvesting and curing takes about six to eight 
weeks so that the bulbs are usually ready to ship about the second 
week of August* After the Hyacinths have been harvested the 
ground is trenched again but no manure applied and it is then 
ready for Tulips or Narcissus, no ground being used twice in 
succession for the same bulb. 

The method of culture for Tulips and Narcissus varies little 
from that used for Hyacinths, the Tulip being more hardy there 
is not so much danger of freezing in spring, the critical time 
being along in June when the bulbs are ripening, then if it be- 
comes very Hot the foliage is liable to turn yellow and die down 
which makes the bulb ripen prematurely, and affects the blooming 
qualities the next season. After the bulbs have been harvested 
the ground is given another application of manure and plants 
with potatoes again and after they have been harvested it is 
trenched to a depth of about four feet, the top soil being turned 
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completely under and the subsoil brought to the top. This is 
done to eliminate any disease that may have shown itself and is, 
I am told, an effectual remedy. 

The propagation of the bulbs is an important and interesting 
subject both for the horticulturist and the botanist; and the his- 
tory of the mode in which these plants are reproduced, is per- 
haps the most delightful phase of their life history. 

They may be multiplicid by seed, but this is for the most part a 
long and ted.ous process, and usually only employed in the case 
of raising hybrids. Too many years elapse before the blub is 
mature enough for flowering, and the patience of the cultivator 
becomes, consequently, exhausted. The Hyacinth, for instance, 
demands a youthful immature career of some five or six years 
before it can feel energy and power, and ripeness enough to 
throw up a flowering spike, and when considering that this bulb, 
if found worthy to be grown on, requires twelve to fifteen or 
twenty years of careful artificial propagation before a moderate 
stock can be had, it is therefore necessary for some other method 
to be used in increasing the stock. The method of propagating 
the Hyacinth used to consist of 'making two or three cuts across 
the base of the bulb, after removal from the ground. When 
placed on the shelf to dry, it was not long before numbers of 
tiny young bulbs are formed at the margin of each slit. This, 
however, did not give the desired number of offsets and a new 
method has been discerned which is in general use. As soon as 
dug, the bulbs are taken and the base scooped out so that a large 
bowl-like cavity is formed, lined with the transverse surfaces of 
the fleshy scales. The bulbs are then put out in the field and 
covered with sand and left there for fourteen days (this heals 
the bulb up where it has been cut) after which they are taken 
into a shed and spread on a rack. After several days it will be 
found that at the surfaces of the scales inside the cavity have 
formed a large number of young bulbs of very small size, repre- 
senting so many individual plants. These are allowed to remain 
there until the tissues of the parent bulb have all dried out and 
are then detached and sown out in the open ground. It will take 
six years to grow a full sized Hyacinth from such a bulblet. In 
following this method of propagation the Dutch have only utilized 
the well-known fact that when a plant or part of a plant is 
wounded in any part of its tissues, it immediately sets to work 
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to heal the wound which has been made; and this is effected by 
reneiwed growth on the part of the tissues immediately adjoining 
the injured part, so as eventually to cover over the wound by a 
protective callus. If an incision be made in a detached leaf of 
a Begonia lying on damp soil or sand, an entire new plant or 
plants will be fornied at the margin of the incision. Th.s same 
power is possessed by bulbous plants. In the first named slicing 
method of Hyacinth propagaton, it is the stem which is ch.efly 
affected, hence we see here a case of adventitious budding from 
the stem of the same nature as the phenomenon of multiplication 
by means of cuttings. In the second-named method, however, 
that of "scooping" A is the scales, equivalent to ordinary foliage 
leaves, which are affected, and hence we find the same phenome- 
non of the production of new individuals from the leaf as in the 
begonia, for the tiny bulblets are formed all round the cut edges 
on the scales. 

Tulips and Narcissus are propagated from offsets which form 
at the base of the parent bulb, the strongest bulbs being grown 
on in order to raise these offsets and are called "mother bulbs." 

These mother bulbs in the case of the Tulip are planted sepa- 
rate and will produce the following season eight or nine bulbs or 
bulblets according to how prolific a variety it is. The mother 
bulb itself disappears as the Tulip is like the Gladiolus inasmuch 
as the bulb that produces the flower dies and a new bulb forms 
in Its place, all that is left of the old bulb being the dry scales. 
Bulbs received are here usually in their 3rd year. The Narcissus 
is also propagated from offsets but the old bulb does not die as 
in the case of the Tulip altho' It will sometimes break up into 
offsets altogether and in this way become lost. 

Outdoor planting of Dutch bulbs in this country is increasing 
every year and they certainly deserve to be; more liberally planted 
still. In the early days of spring, as soon as the snow has left 
us, the first flowers to appear are such as the Snowdrop, the Cro- 
cus and the Scilla. These; are followed in succession by Tulips, 
Hyacinths and Narcissi and remind us that winter has really ended 
and that the season is at hand when we may assist nature in 
beautifying our home grounds, parks, cemeteries and public gar- 
dens. 

Where beds are to be solidly planted with spring flowering 
bulbs, the soil should be well prepared in the first place. A rich, 
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sdndy loam is undoubtedly preferable^ but perhaps the most e8- 
denlial part of itU is that the beds have perfect dr&itiage, so that 
there will be no danger of water standing during the winter, to 
rot or weaken many of the bulbs. The soil should, if not nature 
ally sandy^ have a good coating of sand and should be dug to a 
depth of at least fifteen inches. Well ratted cow manure is the 
best fertilieer that can be used, but a liberal sprinkling of fine 
grouhd bone will also be beneficial. The beds are better it raised 
a few inches higher than the surrounding ground. The depth at 
Which bulbs should be planted depends mainly on the variety but 
a sample method is to put the bulbs down at least twice theif owtt 
depth. After the first hard frost and before severe frasiing 
weather setis in a mulching of from six to eight inches of coarse 
litter or leaves, covered with some fir or pine branches to prts- 
vent scattering by the winter winds, should be pUt over the bedsv 
This will prevent the alternate freezing and thawing of the 
giioUnd. This mulching should be removed on the appearance 
Of spring. It is better to take it partially off at first, thus leav- 
ing a light protection until the plants appear above grounds In 
thie hardy border, and who does not have an old-fashioned h^dy 
border, bulbs may be planted to great advantage in patches 
among the hardy plants. They will not ohly look Well and make 
the border look shoWy from earliest springs but they have a 
thorough chance of ripening the bulbs and need not be disturbed 
from year to yea*- for this purpose. 1 would reccmimend espe- 
cially the late, flowering class of Tulips such as Gesneriana, Bou- 
ton d'Or and the Darwin class. 

There is another plan of planting spring flowering bulbs, which, 
to the lover of natural eflfect, is perhaps the most pleas ng. This 
is planting in the lawn or semi- wild sod land. In many 
plac^ no better effect can bfe gained than from large patches 
of Narcissus above the green sWard. In a closely kept lawn 
only slich small and early flowering varieties as Crocuses 
ahd Scillas may be planted, but what can be more pleasing in a 
seitii-Wild place Ihah patehes of the different Narcissus ahd in 
shady places the Crythroniiims, Trilliums, etc. When thi^ style 
of plantihg is adopted each variety or color should be ih large 
patches, if space will permit, the larger the better. Nature ^^1- 
ways plants in this way. 

For planting outside or in I would always recommend the Use 
of named Hyacinths and only sine^le vairieties. ^T^ 

'' J ^ Digitized by ^^^JUQLC 
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Field of Von Sion Narciserus growing! nt Haarlem. Holland. 




E^zhibit of Dutch Growers, Sassenheim, May, 1907. 
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For the best list of named Hyacinths I cannot do better than 
g-ive the list published recently in one of the trade pSipers : 

Charles Dxkehs, beautiful pink, fine formed large spike, one 
of the finest pink Hyacinths. 

Getteffel Pelissier, brilliant carmine, compact spike, very early. 

Gertrude, rosy pink, compact spike and larg^ bulb. Being of 
erect habit, it is excellent for bedding. 

Gigantea, fine blush pink, large compact spike. The name In- 
dicates its character, as it has a giant spike. 

Roi des Beiges is one of the finest scairlet Hyacinths ; keeps its 
color longer than any other scarlet. 

Lord Macauley, deep carmine pink with white eye, the brightest 
of the dark reds. Extra large and compact sp!ke, a splendid 
Hyacinthi 

Moreno, extra fine pink, very large spike and bells. 

Batx)ness Van Thyll, pure white, large compact spike. 

British Queen, pure white, grand spike. 

Grandeur a Merveille, a fine blush white, very large spike. 

La Grandesse, extra fine snow-white, large spike, and line 
formed bells, grand flower. This is an exhibition variety which 
has no equal along the single white Hyacinths. 

Mme. Van der Hoop, pure white, extra large bells. Very fine 
bedder on account of its erect habit. 

Baron Van Thyll, dairk bright blue, large compact spike. 

Charles Dickens, dark porcelain blue. 

Grand Lilas, extra fine porcelain blue, grand large sp^ke and 
bells. One of the finest. H^t blue Hyacinths. 

Grand Maitre, deep porcelain blue, broad large spike and Very 
large bulb, a grand variety. 

King of the Blues, deep glossy blue, large compact spike, the 
finest dark blue Hyacinth in cultivation. 

Lord Derby, light porcelam blue^ one of the finest light blue 
Hyacinths, broad spike. 

Queen of the Blues, light blue with silvery appearance, extra 
fine large spike, splendid flower. 

The following are among what I would consider the best 
Early Tulips for bedding,— Artus, scarlet with yellow base; 
Belle Alliance, scarlet; Chrysolora, yellow; Duchess of Parma, 
red border with yellow ; Cottage Maid, rose pink shaded on white ; 
Keizerkroon, red with yellow border; La Reine, white; Toost 
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Von Vondel, white ; Pottebakker, scarlet, white and yellow ; Pro- 
serpine, carmine rose; Vermillion Brilliant, scarlet; Thomas 
Moore, orange ; Pr.'nce of Austria, orange scarlet ; Of the doubles 
Crown d'Or, and Imperator Rubrorn, sacrlet; Tournesol, red and 
yellow. In addition to the foregoing we must not forget the 
late flowering class which aire thought by many to be the finest 
Tulips of all, they certainly are being more freely planted as 
their merits become better known, but there is still room for 
improvement. The following are among the best, — Gesneriana, 
Spatulata, major scarlet with bluish black base; Bouton d'Or, or 
Ida, yellow; Isabcilla or Shandon Bells, rose; Sweet Nancy, Golden 
Crown, yellow streaked red; Picotee or Maiden's Blush, white 
margined rose ; Bizards, Bybloems, odd and interesting varieties. 

I must also say an especial word for the Darwins, these I con- 
sider the finest of the late flowering class. Their stems are long 
and stiff, often two and one-half feet Jiigh in good garden soil, 
once planted in a favorable location they will come up each year 
for four or five years. Of these the named sorts are still rather 
expensive but the following can be had at reasonable prices and 
are certainly worth growing. 

Glow, Gretchen, Salmon King, White Queen, Clara Butt. 

Parrot Tulips are also to be mentioned in the late flowering 
class of Tulips and while some objection may be raised on ac- 
count of the stem being too weak to hold the flower erect, still 
their peculiarly toothed petals and brilliant combinations in color- 
ings make a welcome addition to the late spring flowers. 

List of Narcissus for bedding, — Yellow Trumpets — Glory of 
Leyden, Emperor, Henry Irving, Golden Spur, Bicolor Trum- 
pe?ts, Victoria, Empress, White Trumpets — Mme. DeGraif. 
Incomparabilis section — Sir Watkin. Double Orange Phoenix 
did remarkably well with us last season at Western Springs. 
Single Varieties, Poeticus probably the best and most satis- 
factory of all Narcissus for outdoor planting. 



DISCUSSION. 



A Member: 1 would like to ask if there is anything to pre- 
vent bufl-ning the leaves of tulips in June? 

Mr. Henderson: That is something that occtws only in Hol- 
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land, it does not hurt the flowering" of the bulbs; the sun is not 
strong enough to hurt tliem here. 

Mrs. Treleven : How long do you let a bed stay without tak- 
ing up the bulbs ? 

Mr. Henderson : The; ordinary early flowering I take up the 
bulbs every year, small bulbs and plant them separate. I know 
where they have been growing from year to year, but I never 
found where the early flowering did well, but in some soils the 
late flowering class will live ten years. The Darwin tulips have 
been known to have been in one place for ten years. 

Mrs. Barnes: You say "plant them aga'n;" at what time 
would you plant them, as stated in your paper? 

Mr. Henderson: No, I would plant them at the same time 
that you plant them when you get your bulbs-, from October 15 
on; in digging them in the spring, wait till the leaves go down 
that is, if you can let the bed stand that way. The great trouble 
is, in order to do that, you keep your bed unsightly right Into 
June. That is why most people give up trying to save their 
bulbs, fortunately for us, otherwise we would not be in busi- 
ness. 

The President : We have a gre^at exhibit of flowers here, and 
I presume a great many people are anxious to know about their 
premiums ; I will call upon Secretary Cranefield to read at this 
time the premium report. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AWARDS. 

Your committees having examined all exhibits report the; fol- 
lowing awards. 

1st. 2nd. 

Display Branching Asters Eben Rexford, Mrs. Barnes 

Display Dwarf Asters Mrs. D. D. Howlett, John Uecke 

Display Asters (all kinds) Mrs. Barnes, Eben Rexford 

Single Dahlias Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. D. D. Howlett 

Double Dahlias Eben Rexford, Mrs. Barnes 

Cactus Dahlias * . Mrs. Barnes, John Uecke 

Herbaceous Perennials Mrs. Barnes, — — — ^— 
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1st 2nd. 

Perennial Phlox — . ♦ . Ebeu Rexford, Mrs. Barnes 

Gladiolus, ...«,..».....» M. Crawford, John Uecke 

Pansies Mrs. Barnes, W. S» Hager 

Stocks. «.«...»...«.., .Mrs. Barnes — — 

Sweet Pe;afi. * Mrs. Barnes^ Eben Rexford 

Single Petunias* » . , * Mrs* Barnes, Mrs. D. D. Howlett 

Double Petunias. Mrs. Barnes, " 

Verbenas Mrs, Barnes, Mrs. D. D. Howlett 

Cosmos Mrs. Howleitt, Mrs* H. Asmus 

Annual Garden Flowers . . » * Mrs. Barnes, John Uecke 

Boquet Garden Flowers. Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Hewlett 

Potted Plants. 

Rex Begonia Mrs. H. Williams, 

Any oth^r Begonia Mrs. E. L. Torey, Mrs. E. L. Torey 

Sword Fern Mrs. Geo. Jones, Mrs. E. L. Torey 

Any other Fern Eben Rexford, Mrs. E. L. Torey 

Asparagus Plumosus Mrs. L. H. McCloud, 

Coleus Mrs. E. L. Torey, • 

Sweepstakes potted Plants Eben Rexford, 

Wild Flowers. 

Golden Rod E. S. Hildcmann, Mrs. N. A. Durkeie 

Asters Mrs. Howlett, 

Ornamental Wild Fruits Mrs. Howlett 

Boquet Wild Flowers Mrs. H. Palmer, Mrs. Howlett 

Native Fungi Ray Anson, Rex Bauman 

Collection Wild Flowers Mrs. Howlett, ■ 

Sweepstakes on all exhibits Mrs. Barnes, 

Apples, 

Duchess * W. S. Hag^r, E. S. Hildeman 

Yellow Transparent W. S. Hager, E. S. Hildeman 

Whitney >— — » Ha^er 

Anisim Wm, Laird, W. S. Hager 
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1st. ^d. 

Red Astrachan. . / John Uecke, Wm. Toole 

McMathan Toole, Alepc. Laird 

Wolf River Toole, Alex. Laird 

Lubsk Queen Toole, • 

WeaJthy. Toole, 

Yellow Sweet A. D. Brown, ~- 

Lowland Raspberry A. D. Brown, ■■ " 

Saxonian A. D. Brown, — 

Plumb Cider ; Laird, — .^ 

Peerless Laird, 

Longfield Laird, -— - 

Utter Red Laird, ■ 

Fameuse Laird, ~ 

Pewaukee Laird, ■■ ■■■■■ 

Iowa Beauty — — • , 

N. W. Greening Laird, 

Switzer • Hildemann, 

BarlofF Hildemann, 

Snyder Hildemann, 

Beautiful Arcade Hildemann, - 



Honorable Mention, 

Specimens Wis. Sandcheirry Irving Smith 

Most Excellent Exhibit potted plants not competing. Eben Rexford 

Exhibit Gladiolus not competing M. Crawford 

Exhibit Bermuda Onions A. I. Smith 

Au Henderson, 
Axel Johnson, 
Committeg on Flowers. 

Dr. T. E. Loope, 
Committee on Fruits. 
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Dr. Loope: Before you close I would like to say a few 
words. I have been very much gratified at the attendance; I 
never saw anything like it anywhere in the State, and I think 
we would better come back to Shiocton again next year. (Ap- 
plause.) Now, there was something brought in by some gen- 
tlemen, — I want you to understand that this is not a balloon, 
nor a foot boll, it is not a tulip nor a narcissus, or any of those 
things, nor a sweet potato, but that it is just a common sort of 
an onion, that is what it smells like, but what I wish to say par- 
ticularly, these gentlemen are truthful people, there are two of 
them and they show two kinds of onions, but they are truthful 
men and they come up here and tell me that they can grow 
a thousand bushels of those on an acre and they can sell them 
for a dollar and a half a bushel, — $1,500. Now you know they 
tell the truth, but what I particularly was anxious to say was that 
in this Shiocton enterprise I believe you had better put in 100 
acres, that would be; $150,000. (Laughter) 



"BILLS." 
W. S. Hager. 



The Secretary asked me to give a talk on bills. He did not 
say what kind of bills, good bills, or bad bills, bills payable or 
bills receivable, due bills or bank bills, bills oi divorce or legis- 
lative bills. But I rather incline toward the theory that he meant 
the latter. At least I think that that kind was strongly impr^sed 
on his mind during the session of the legislature. At a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee last winter it was decided to 
ask the legislature to increase the annual appropriation of this 
Society from $4,500 to $8,000 and I was asked to introduce such 
a bill which I did, February 1st, when it was read and referred 
to Committee on Agriculture. 

March 2. Committee recommended for passage. 

Yours truly was a member of that committee, perhaps that 
helped some. 

March 4, ordered engrossed and read third time. 
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March 6, eng>rossed and referred to Committee on Third Read- 
ing. 

March 7, reported correct. 

March 12, referred to Committee on Qaims where it lay with- 
out a hearing until about June 1st, when we got a short hearing. 

About all they seemed to care to know was "What aire you 
going to do with the money?" 

June 7, reported for passage. 

June 11, ordered engrossed and read third time. 

June 12, reported correct and referred to Committee on Third 
Reading. 

June 14, laid over until June 18th. June 18th passed the 
Assembly and sent to the Senate next day. 

But why weary you with its wanderings in the Senate. Suf- 
fice to say that in due course it also passed the Senate and was 
signed by Governor Davidson, thus making it a law and that 
hereafter this Society w.'ll annually receive from the treasury of 
the State of Wisconsin the sum of eight thousand dollars, a cer- 
tain part of which must be used for experimental work. 

I have told you nothing of the hitches, hindrances or tangles 
that we had to avoid or get out of as best we could for many 
were petty and all are now safely passed. But, I want to say 
right here now, that those who have never undertaken to get 
an appropriation through can scarcely appreciate the anxiety 
that it will give from the time of introduction until it is safely 
a signed lawwith the Secretary of State. 

Furthermore, I hardly think we could have gotten it through 
at all if it were not for the efforts put forth by the members 
of the: society in urging its passage upon their members of the 
legislature. 

We also had another Bill relative to the publishing of our re- 
ports in monthly installments which ran the ordinary course 
until like Poor Dog Tray it got into bad company and was finally 
decapitated in the Executive office, the reason for which would 
take me too long to tell and the telling of which I am afraid with- 
out doubt would be uninteresting to you. 
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FORCING BULBS AND BULBS ADAPTED TO HOUSE 

CULTURE. 

Mr. Eben Rexford, Shiocton. 

The winter forcing of bulbs is a phase of floriculture rapidly 
on the increase among the lovers of flowers, and I am always 
glad to "speak a good ward" for the practice, because the attempt 
almost always results satisfactorily. If proper care is given 
potted bulbs there need be but few failures. 

At the head of the list of desrable bulbs for forcing I would 
place L. Harrisii, sometimes catalogued as Bermuda Lily, but 
most connnonly known as the Easter Lily, because it is grown 
so extensively far Easter decoration. This is a most noble 
flower when well grown, exquisite in its white purity and de- 
lightful in fts fragrance. If care is taken to secure the best 
quality of bulbs, and they are given the right kind of treat- 
ment, few plants will fail to Uoom well in the living-room. The 
smaller bulbs may give but one or two flowers, but they will be 
as perfect as those from larger bulbs. I would advise, however, 
the purchase of large-sized bulbs, as a plant hav'ng six, or eight, 
or ten blossoms is always vastly more effective for decorative 
purposes than the smaller ones, and it is no more trouble to grow 
It. 

If flowers are wanted for Easter, bulbs should be procured and 
potted in September or October. It takes about six months to 
bring a plant into bioom under such conditions as ordinarily pre- 
vail in the average living-room. The ideal soil for this plant 
— ^and for nearly all bulbous plants, for that matter — ^is one 
made up of about equal parts garden loam and old, well-rotted 
cow-manure, with a generous amount of coairse sand worked in 
to insure friability. My method of planting this Lily is this: 
I first put into the pot about an inch of broken crockery or some- 
thing similar, for drainage. Over this I place a layer of sphag- 
num moss to prevent the soil from washing down and closing 
the crevices in the drainage material. Then I put in about four 
inches of soil. Into this I press the bulbs, using to each pot as 
many as will cover the surface of the soil. This will take about 
four of the ordinary size to an eight or nine-inch pot. It doe;S 
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not matter if they touch eax:h other. Then I water them well, and 
put the pots away in a cool dark place to remain until the roots 
are formed. They are left there until top-growth begins, no 
matter how long that may be. As a general thing, however, it 
will be in six or seven weeks. Wheii brought to the light, and 
the stalk begins to stretch up, I fill in about it with soil, and 
keep on doing this, as the stalk elongates until the pot is full 
to within an inch of its rim. This method of low potting is 
practiced because this, like all other Lilies, has two sets of roots, 
one from the base of the bulb, and another from its stalk, im- 
mediately above the bulb. By putting the bulb low in the pot 
we provided soil for both sets of roots to develop in, which 
would not be the case if the bulbs were planted near the surface. 
Next to the Bermuda Lily in desirability as a winter-bloomer 
I would place the Narcissus, that flower 

"which comes before the swallows dare. 
And takes the winds of March with beauty." 
We have very few flowers, if any, richer in color than such 
varieties as Trumpet Major, Van Scion, Empress and Horsfeldii, 
all in cloth of gold, or gold and creamy white, and Poeticus, 
or Poet's Narcissus, pure white with crimson bordered cup. 
These, with Paper White, a standard old sort, for forcing, en- 
able us to brighten the windows of our homes in winter with 
the bert representatives of a large family of plants which has en- 
joyed almost as much popularity as the Rose. If I were obliged 
to choose but one from the list mentioned, I think I would de- 
cide on Van Sion, but I would much dislike to go without the 
ethers, for all are royally beaut'ful, and each variety has some 
charming peculiarity which the others do not have. 

In potting the Narcissus, I make use of seven and eight-inch 
pots, and crowd as many bulbs into the soil as the pot will accom- 
modate.- As a general thing, this will give you Cjight or nine bulbs 
to a pot. I find that by massing these, as well as all other bulbs, 
a much stronger and more satisfactory show of color is secured. 
One or two bulbs to a pot are good, as far as they go, but the 
trouble is, they don't go far enough. By the massing method 
one economizes space, as well as labor in caring for the plants. 
There are no bad effects resulting from close planting, for a 
soil prepared as advised above is quite rich enough to fully de- 
velop all the flowers from as many bulbs as can be crowded into a 
4— Hort* 
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pot. As a general thing, the Narcissus will come into bloom in 
about six weeks after being brought from cold storage. It will 
take it from six weeks to two months to form strong roots. 
During this period it should be left in a dark, cool place, to which 
it should be taken immediately after potting. 

Third on the list of bulbs for winter forcing I would place the 
Hyacinth. The most satisfactory variety, all things considered, 
is the Romian. This for several reason: It is of the easiest 
culture, being almost sure to bloom. Each bulb will send up 
several flowerstalks, while the Holland varieties seldom have 
more than one to a bulb. Its flowers are loosely arranged along 
its stalks, therefore much more; graceful in appearance than those 
of the ordinary kind. Because of this it is excellent for cutting. 
To secure the most satisfactory effect with it, I put as many as 
twelve or fifteen bulbs in earthen pans about six inches deep and 
fourteen inches across. This gives an almost solid mass of 
flowers and foliage. A pan of Roman Hyacinths in full bb'^ri 
is very effective for decoration of the church or home. One 
does not fully appreciate the possibilities of this plant unt'l he 
has grown it in the manner described. Florists offer us the Ro- 
mans in white, blue, pink, and yellow, but the white sorts are the 
only ones I would (recommend, as the colors of the others are 
dingy, and have a faded-out look anything but pleasing. 

Holland Hyacinths are easily forced. I much prefer the single 
kinds for the reason that their flowers look less prim and formal 
than the double ones, which are so thickly crowded along the 
stalk that all individuality is lost, a spike being just about as orna- 
mental as some of the fearfully and wonderfully made ribbon 
flowers are that we see displayed in the windows of a ladies' fur- 
nishing store. This, however, is simply a matter of taste. Some- 
body must admire this class more than I do, for the florists force 
them in large quantities each season, and seem to find ready sale 
for them. 

I have never been very successful in forcing Tulips. The 
early single ones bloom fa'rly well, but the double kmds, and 
the choicer varieties of the single sorts, seldom develop satisfac- 
torily, buds form but theiy blight so easily that I have given up 
trying to grow any but the early single varieties, and these in 
only small quantit'es. The amount of care required by them 
yields far better results when bestowed upon any of the bulbs 
of which mention has already been made. 
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In ipotting Hyacinths, Narcissus, and Tulips, I simply press the 
bulbs down into the soil well, leaving the upper portion of them 
uncovered. It is always advisable to procure bulbs early in the 
season, — in September, if possible — and to pot them as soon as 
received. If some are potted at intervals of ten days or *two 
weeks, a succession may be had which will pretty nearly cover 
the entire winter. Those not potted immediately should be well 
wrapped in paper and stored in a dark, cool place until needed. 
This to prevent the evaporation of the moisture stored in their 
scales. A bulb long expose4 to light and air soon becomes flabby 
and wilted, and not much can be expected of it after this con- 
dition sets in. 

Many persons are under the impression that it is not neces- 
sary to put potted bulbs away in a place that is dark and cool 
for a time after potting. But this is one of the important items 
to be considered. A bulb so treated will form roots without 
making much, if any growth of top, this latter stage of devel- 
opment being largely dependent on warmth and light. Unless 
a bulb has strong roots it lacks ability to supply the top with 
sufficient nourishment to bring about proper development. If 
we place a potted bulb in the window immediately after potting 
it, the influence of warmth and light stimulates it to attempt 
top-growth before roots have formed, or while they are forming, 
and the result is almost always disastrous. A period of several 
weeks in a place where the temperatiire is low, and from whxh 
all light is excluded, is one of the chief essentials of success. 
Very little water will be required during this period. It is well 
to examine your bulbs occasionally, however, and give more 
water if the soil seems to be getting pretty dry, but on no ac- 
count give enough to make, — and keep — ^the soil wet. Always 
leave your bulbs in cold storage until they show that they are 
ready for active work by beginning to show a growth of leaves. 
Then take them to the light, but do not encourage rapid devel- 
opment by subjecting them to too much heat. A room where 
the temperature is 60 or 65® is much better for the^m than a 
warmer one. Much heat makes their growth weak, and their 
flowers will be short-lived. 

The Amaryllis is a favorite, when grown successfully, and cer- 
tainly it deserves popularity, for choice varieties of it are mag- 
nificent in form and coloring. But judging from the many com- 
plaints which come to me it disappoints the grower oftener than 
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it rewards his or her efforts to grow it satisfactorily. I think 
most failures result from an imperfect knowledge of the habits 
of the, plant. Most persons give it about the same amount of 
water the year round, and thus prevent it from taking the rest- 
ing-spell which it must have between each period of growth in 
order to do its work well. If you study the plant carefully, you 
will discover that it produces leaves freely for a time, and then 
ceases to grow. By and by there will be another productK>n of 
leaves, followed by another period of inactivity. A continuous 
supply of water prevents the plant from becoming fully dormant 
between each growing period, and this is just what causes the 
mischief. By withholding water as soon as new leaves cease 
to appear, and allowing the soil to become almost dry, the plant 
apparently stands still for a time, but it is really preparing itself 
for the next growing period. Keep it in this seemingly dormant 
condition until new leaves, — or possibly a bud — appears.- Some- 
times the first indications of renewed activity will be; a flower- 
stalk sent up from one side of the bulb, outside the last leaves 
produced. Then — and not till then — apply water, and make lib- 
eral use of some good fertilizer. Encourage a strong and vig- 
orous growth by generous treatment, but, as soon as leaf-pro- 
duction ceases again withhold water, and let the plant rest until 
such a time as it shows a disposition to resume growth. By 
making these alternating periods of rest and growth as complete 
as possible in themselves, we may be reasonably certain of se- 
curing two or three crops of flowers each year from this ex- 
tremely beautiful and interesting plant. Give it the same kind of 
soil I have advised for the other bulbs spoken of, arrange for 
perfect drainage, and disturb its roots as little as possible. It 
is very sensitive to root-disturbance, often refusing to bloom for 
months after repotting. If a good liquid fertilizer is used, it 
will not be necessary to repot oftener than once in two or three 
years. Remove the little bulblets or offsets which form about 
the old bulbs as soon as they appear, thus throwing all the 
strength of the plant into the three or four bulbs which a seven 
or eight-inch pot will accommodate comfortably. 

Valletta purpure^'j sometimes known as the Scarborough Lily, 
is a fall-flowering variety of the Amaryllis, which the lover of 
really fine flowers cannot afford to be without. It increases rap- 
idly, and a pot of it will soon have a dozen or more bulbs of 
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flowering size. In August or September, these bulbs will throw 
up flower-st<tlks about a foot in height, each bearing from three 
to five flowers of a rich vermillion. They are not as large as 
those of the hybrid Amaryllis, but they are brighter in color, and 
quite as perfect in shape, and, because of their greater quan- 
tity of flowers, they are really more useful for general decoflrative 
purposes in their season. Unlike the varieties of Amaryllis first 
mentioned,-^which do not take kindly to the cellar — this can be 
stored there from November to March or April with entire 
safety. 

The Agap^thus, Calla, Imantophyllum, and Tuberose, — all very 
desirable plants for amateur culture,^— are generally classed in 
among the bulbs because their flowers resemble those of the bulb 
family in many respects, but neither of the four have bulbous 
roots. Their roots are of a fleshy, half-tuberous character. The 
Agapanthus has foliage something like that of the Amaryllis, 
though longer and narrower. It sends up a flower-stalk three 
Of four feet tall, in summer. Its flowers are lily-shaped, each 
about two inches in length, of a very dainty and rare shade of 
blue. These flowers are borne in clusters of fifty, sixty or more, 
all radiating from a common center, so that a plant in full bloom 
seems to bear one great globular flower. The effect is very 
striking, and a strong plant, with seyeral flower-stalks, is always 
surcj to be greatly admired. It is of the easiest culture. Give 
it a soil of graden loam mixed with rotten manure from the 
eowyard, plenty of water during its growing season — which is 
from April to August — and store it in the cellar in November, 
leaving it there until March, and it will ask little else at your 
hands. It wJl I've on for an indefinite period, increasing in 
profusion of flowers with age, and needing only an occasional 
shifting to a larger pot. For some reason unexplainable we sel- 
dom find it growing in home collections of plants, but it deserves 
a place there. 

The Calla is a plant everybody admires, and almost. every win- 
dow garden contains a specimen of it, good, bad, and indifferent 
. n condition, but the complaint is quite general that leaves are 
more plentiful than flowers. I am inclined to think that in most 
instances this comes about because its owner keeps it growing, 
or attempting to grow, the whole year round. We have very 
few plants that will do well under such treatment. They must 
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have a resting-spell sometimes during the year. This is in accord 
with the law of nature, and we cannot expect the plants in the 
window to flourish if we ignore It If the Calla is put out of 
doors in June and left there until September turned down on its 
side, it will lose all its leaves, and one would quite naturally think 
it must be dead. But an examination of its thick root will soon 
convince you to the contrary. Repot it in a soil composed of 
equal parts of loani, muck, or other soil rich in vegetable mat- 
ter, and old manure, give it water liberally, and in a short t.me 
it will send up great healthy leaves such as you never see on a 
plant kept growing the year round, and it will give you fine 
flowers at intervals during the season. The Calla is a yery ac- 
commodating plant, and often blooms well in winter after hav- 
ing been kept growing all summer, if liberally supplied with 
liquid fertilizer. Many persons treat the plant as if it were an 
aquatic, and keep its roots standing in water, but I have never 
seen good flowers froni a plant so treated. Some labor under 
the belief that in order to secure flowers hot water must be ap- 
plied, but so far as my observation goes, the use of hot water 
is not only unnecessary, but positively harmful. 

The Imantophyllum, or Clivia, is a plant seldom found In the 
collections of amateurs, but it has claims to consideration whch 
many of the plants usually found there do not have. It bears 
a striking resemblance to Vallatta purpurea in every respect ex- 
cept that of the size and color of its flowers. These are nearly 
as large as those of the ordinary Amaryllis, and their color is a 
tawny red, or red showing a hint of orange. This plant, Ike 
the Agarpanthus and Valletta, can be w'ntered in the cellar, 
though, if kept up, it often gives a crop of winter flowers. 

The tuberose would have more firiends than it has at present 
if it were hardy enough to withstand early frosts when planted in 
the garden. Few persons, comparatively, undertake to grow it 
there, because of its tenderness, therefore its merits are not gener- 
ally understood. But we of the north, where frosts come early, 
can effect a compromise with nature in the culture; of this really 
lovely flower, by growing it in pots. So grown, it will be found one 
of the most useful of fall flowering plants for the decoration of 
the green house and dwelling. Put two or three roots of it in 
seven inch pots of rich, sandy soil, in June or July, keep them 
well supplied with water during the summer, giving them the 
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full benefit of a sunny exposu»re, and along about September 
they will send up flower-stalks which will often reach a heght 
of four feet. In October and November two feet of the upper 
portion of each stalk will be thickly set with a large number of 
whte flowers with waxlike petals, resembl'ng in texture those 
of the Cape Jasmine or Magnolia. The Tuberose has a fra- 
grance as rich and heavy as that of eithcjr of these two flow- 
ers. Some persons find it overpowering. Those who have 
never grown this plant for flowering in the home will find it ex- 
cellently well adapted to amateur culture, and a most desirable 
addition to the comparatively small list of plants that bloom close 
to the edge of winter. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mrs. Howlett: Would 't be necessary to dry the calla out 
completely to have it bloom well, or would it be better to have 
it grow, take care of itself, sh'ft for itself in the garden during 
the summer months and not dry out completely as if turned on 
the sod? 

Mr. Rexford: I do not know if it is necessary, but I find it 
saves a great deal of labor and it comes out so strongly if you 
pot it in rich soil, that seems to answer fully the requrements of 
the plant. • • 



LILIES. 

John Tiplady, Lake Geneva. 

My subject for our information today is the "Lily," e:Steemed 
as Flora's emblem of purity yet lacking the popularity it r'ghtly 
deserves, caused probably by the erroneous idea that lilies are 
very expensive and not entirely hardy in Wisconsin. Or it may 
be because lilies are large;ly grown in greenhouses in great quan- 
tities each year that our thoughts have been diverted from the 
true possibilities of the family collectively as garden flowers^^ 
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J--ilie§ a^ a rule are riot expensive, the standjird varieti^ be- 
ing within tt^e reach of all who possess ^ patch pf g^r4eij pr 
shrub plantation ar^d their hardiness cannot be doubted because 
son^e of the vairietie^ listed ix\ the catalogs such ^^ guperbupi 
(the Turk's cap), Tigrinum (the tiger lily) Canadense and PhU^ 
adelpbicum are native to our northern states. 

That Hies were well known floqral subjects to our ancestors fpr 
hundreds of generations is evidenced by the fact th?it the bible in 
speaking of their beauty s^ys that '* Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these/' And how long has Solomon been 
de^d? That UUes grew and were admired long before Salo- 
mon's time cannot be denied, consequently they are historic, and 
their origin dates back to the Garden of Eden for all we know. 
Back to remote antiquity to say the least. The particular variety 
mentioned in the bible I am led to believe was L. Candidum 
(often called "Annunciation or Madonna Lily") known to have 
been under cultivation in Europe in 1596. This variety seems to 
be tjie best adapted to the amateur or new beginnCir to foifce in 
the windQw or greenhouse about which I will speak later on, 
For beauty and ease of cultivation our native varieties as pr^ 
viously mentioned are worthly of consideration. Superbum pf 
the swamps and Canadense of the fertile nieadows "toil not 
neither do they spin" yet in their season are subjects of great 
beauty. The varied forms make it possible to select a varietur 
suitable for almost any location as far as height is concerned. 
They may be graded from L. Concolor, scarcely two feet high, 
to the noble Himalayan lily which when estatblished grows from 
10 to 14 feet high bearing long tubular flowers of white streaked 
inside with purple and whilst all are beautiful anywhere they 
may be made doubly so when planted in masses or colonies 
among shrubs or herbaceous perennials. Especially are they 
most effective when planted thinly among Paeonias, the one suc- 
ceeding the other in their blooming period and both seeming to 
enjoy the. benefits derived from each other. A well prepared 
bed of this combination would stand undisturbed for years and 
would be admired by all who had the good fortune to see it. 
Whereas we can boast of a few very beautiful varieties indigen- 
ous to the northern states, the more highly colored and orna- 
mental kinds such as Auratum and Speciosum and their varieties 
comie from Japan. L. Harrisii ( the true Eastern lily) is grown 
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largely in the Bermudas and i§ exported tp us in larg^ quantities 
for forcing purposes. So universal was this varjety grown by 
florists for the EastCir trade that the di^niapd exceeded the pos- 
sible supply and its propagation was rushed jpdiscripiinately and 
to such ^n extent that disease attacked thetn and today it is a 
rare treat to see a gogd specimen of tbis famous variety. New 
kinds continue to appeafi however, tbe last to my knowledge be- 
ing L. Philipensis ^nd L. Satchuense. If the following remarks 
as to outdoor pultur^ are closely adhered to theire will b® little 
chance of failure. 

The soil most suited tp lilies is ^ deep garden loam, weH P^l" 
verized and enriched with well rotted manure, should it be 
heavy in texture add sufficient sharp sand to lighten it up and 
the drainage should compare favorably with good corn land. 
Nothing will injure them so readily as water standing about 
them. In planting jt is a good plan to place a handful of sand 
around each bulb to keep it from rotting and as October is tbe 
best time tp plant, now (August) is tbe time to make your selec- 
tions as to variety and prepare the ground, whicb should be 
thoroughly done as the bulbs do best if left undisturbed for five 
or six years after which time they should be lifted and divided 
and transplanted again in beds prepared as before, Fresh or 
artificial manures should be avoided. Beneficial results may be 
obtained by mulching during hot dry weather in summer as well 
as in winter aud the flowers should be picked off as fast as they 
begin to fade as the formation of seeds tends to exhaust the bulbs. 
In planting they should be set from 3 to 6 inches deep according 
to size, the larger ones will stand deeper planting and the bulbs 
should not be allowed to lay around out of the ground as drying 
greatly weakens them. This is often the first cause of partial 
failure with imported stock, because they become dry in transit 
and most of their vitality is lost, Accept nothing but strpug 
healthy bulbs when buying and the chance of failure will be di- 
. minished. For a beginner at out-door culture I would suggest 
the following kinds along with our native varieties; Auratum, 
Candidum, Elegans, Martagon, Speciosum and Tigrinum. After 
becoming proficient in the cultivation of these varieties, the fol- 
lowing kinds may gradually be added to the collection, viz. : Um- 
bellatum, Croceum, Pardalinum, Tenuifolium, Wallace and Long- 
iflorum. The last named variety is the one used so extensively 
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by florists for forcing and is perhaps the least hardy of the above 
list. However, with ample protection on well drained ground it 
may be safely carried over winter and in the blooming season 
will amply repay the extra trouble taken. Thousands of cases 
of bulbs of this pure white lily are annually put into cold storage 
to retard their growth and are purchased by florists who keep 
up a succession of lily blooms nearly every month in the year. 
With regard to forcing I shall confine my remarks as much as 
possible to the method most suitable to ameteurs rather than pro- 
fessional florists with an object to the cultivation of the; lily in 
the window or small greenhouse. Upon receipt of the bulbs 
(which is usually about the first week in September) they should 
at once be placed singly in well drained 5 or 6 inch pots con- 
taining a rich compost of loam and well rotted manure> The tips 
of the bulbs should be just below the surface. . Then place the 
pots close together in some shady spot on a foundation of sand 
or ashes to insure perfect drainage and give them a thorough 
watering. Spr'nkle on top of the pots a thin coat of sand after 
which cover the whole with about 4 or 5 inches of light soil and 
no more attention is required unle:ss very severe weather sets in 
when an additional covering of leaves or litter completes the job. 
Under the above condit'ons the bulbs should make plenty of roots 
(an essential feature to forcing) and by December 1st, they may 
be transferred to a shady window or under a green house bench. 
As soon as top gfrowth commences, however, they should b^ 
given full sunlight. Fumigation w'th tobacco stems or an oc- 
casional syring'ng with soapsuds w'U keep them clear of green 
aphis and the plants will continue to thrive under ord'nary con- 
ditions. Six weeks are usually required to bring the plants into 
full bloom from the time the buds are visible which should, be 
about the middle of March. Bulbs thus forced are of no further 
value and it is a waste of time and energy to attempt to make 
any future use of them. Shiploads of these bulbs are annually 
imported from Japan and it is not unusual to hear of a single 
florist establ'shment forcing 40,000 bulbs each season. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mrs. Howlett: I would like to ask if any of these gigantic 
Himalayan lilies 12 to 14 feet h gh are ra'sed in this country? 

Mr. Tiplady : Yes, the Himalayan Lily, Lilian Giganteum has 
been known to exceed fourteen feet in Rochester, New York. 

MfT. Loewe: I would like to have Mr. Tiplady give us a Tst 
of bulbs, with special reference to hardiness. 

Mr. Tiplady: With special reference to hardiness, I would 
exempt from my paper Lilian Longiflorum, the variety used to 
take the place of the L. Harrissli for Easter; outside of that I 
believe the varieties mentioned in my paper will stand. 

Mr. Toole : Among the varieties mentioned were L. Auratum 
and its varieties, that is, I understood that. What do you mean 
by its varieties? 

Mr. Tiplady: There are three varieties of Auratum, all of 
which you may see carried in the leading florists' papers ; it will 
pay you to look them up. 

Mr. Toole : Can we count on the Cand'dum as beng reason- 
ably hardy, with care? 

Mr. Tiplady: Yes, above all others Candidum suffers the 
least. It is a sacred name, has a sacred meaning, and it is per- 
fectly hardy all over, as far as I know, all over the northern 
states of the Un ted States, L. Cand'dum is specially recom- 
mended as hardy and satisfactory to the amateur as well as to 
the professional, and it is grown by the thousand. Another good 
thing about L. Candidum is that you may place seve.ral varieties 
in a pot and depend upon it that they will all bloom at the same 
time, it is strictly hardy outdoors; you do not even need to 
cover it with ashes. I trust you know the meaning of the word 
hardy. 

Mrs. Barnes: May I ask a question about roses. I would 
like to know if the green aphs on the rose bushes at th's time 
of year injures them, and if so, what will prevent it? 

Mr. Tiplady: There is no doubt about green aphis injuring 
anything, they have never been known to do any good on flowers. 
It is easily eradicated ; if you have water power, squirt it, and if 
you have not, use soap suds every washing day. Make a kero- 
sene emulsion and that w'll kU the aphis. There is no use put- 
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ting tobacco on an aphis, because he won't eat it; you have got 
to put something onto an aphis that will penetrate his body and 
kill it. Kerosene emulsion will do it. 

Mfs. Barnes: Bordeaux mixture? 

Mr. Tiplady : No, Bordeaux mixture is a fungicide, you have 
to treat the aphis with an insecticide. 

The President : Ivory soap suds is as good as kerosene emul- 
sion. 

Mr. Moore: I do not want a wrong impression to go out in 
regard to tobacco k'Uing aphis, it will kill aphis; not by the aphis 
eatiffg the tobacco, but steep some tobacco stems in water and 
then apply the water to the plant, it is a most efficient remedy. 
Another thing, you can buy at almost any florists' house decoc- 
tions ef tobacco, those can be mixed at the rate given on the can 
and spread on the insect and it is certain death. Tobacco is posi- 
tively the greatest insecticide for aphis that is used in the green- 
house, and it will work just as well out of doors. 

Mr. Hager : I want to emphasize what the last gentleman said 
about tobacco; when everything else failed I used tobacco; take 
stems and steep them to get a strong solution, and whether they 
eat them or not, they die. You can get the tobacco sterns at any 
tobacco dealer, they give them away. 

Mr. Rexford : The florists sell extract of nicotine. 

Mr. Moore : We use it in our greenhouse, we have the tobacco 
stems but we think the other is quicker and easier; we have a 
little atomizer that costs us a dollar ; we use that for fevery kind 
of plant that has aphis on it. 

Mr. Henderson: In using the nicotine preparation, ordinary 
nicotine preparation that is on the market today contains 40 per 
cent, it only runs 25, but a drop of it on a child's tongue will 
kill the child, and when you have used it, put it away carefully. 
Recently on Mr, Washburne's place a small boy took a bottle a.nd 
tasted it and died, so if it will kill human life, it will certainly 
kill the bugs. 

Mrs. Howlett : Would not kerosene emulsion or soap suds be 
better than the nicotine anyway, on account of its being a ferti- 
lizer to the rose bushes? 

Mr. Moore: Unless you know how to make kerosene emul- 
sion you run a great many chances of killing the plants. 

The President: Use the soap suds. 
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Mr. Henderson: Ivory soap makes a good solution, and it 
will do the work for an amateur. 

The Secretary: The members of the Executive Committee 
will perhaps recall that at the session at Green Bay last evening 
you recommended an amendment to the constitution, — I am speak- 
ing to the members of the State Horticultural Society, that is a 
little matter of business that must come up at this time and be 
disposeid of. It was recommended that Article 3 of the Consti- 
tution be amended to read as follows: 

Article III. Its members shall consist of annual miembers pay- 
ing an annual fee of Hfty cents excepting that paid members of 
local societies may become members on payment of an annual fee 
of twenty-five cents, of life members paying a fee of five dollars. 
Wives of such members shall be entitled to the privileges of 
full membership ; of honorary annual miembers who may by vote 
be invited to participate in the proceedings of the society and 
honorary life members who shall be distinguished for merit in 
horticulture and kindred sciences or who shall confer any partic- 
ular benefit upon the society. 

A motion by Mr. Smith, that the amendment as read be adopted, 
was carried. 



EVENING SESSION. 



NATIVE WISCONSIN PLANTS BEARING BULBS AND 

TUBERS. 

Prof. R. H. Denniston, University of Wisconsin. 

A careful study of the herbaria and lists of Wisconsin native 
plants at our disposal shows a total of fifty-two species which 
have either bulbs or tuberous roots. Of these over one-half the 
number are found in four plant families; the Liliaceae or Lily 
family comes first in the list with ten species, followed by the 
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Orchidaceae with nine, the Cyperaceae, or sedges, with five, and 
the Compositeae with four. The remaining twenty-four species 
are distributed in thirteen plant families, with not more than 
three in any one family. 

Prabably the Lily family is the one best known to gardeners 
as a producer of bulbs. It is to this family that the tulips and 
hyacinths belong. Of the native plants in this order there are 
the Alliums, the leek, wild onion, and garlic, plants of unsavory 
odor and bad reputation with dairymen; the yellow and white 
adder's-tongue, or dog-tooth violet, the camassia or wild hya- 
cinth, and the wild orange and wild yellow lily, plants that give 
a touch of bright color to meadow and woodland in mid-summer. 

Nearly related to the Lily family is the Amaryllis family, and 
although this is so well known to horticulturists through the nar- 
cissus, amaryllis and tube-rose, I could find but one representa- 
tive among our native plants, and that, the humble little H3rpoxis, 
or yellow stargrass which grows firom a solid bulb or corm. 

The orchids are all of them more or less rare and little known ; 
they are found in low bogs, and seven of the species in this list 
spring from corms. Among them are *wo species of Microsty-. 
lis commonly known as the white and the green, adders-mouth; 
two species of Liparis or twayblade, the putty-root or Adam-and- 
Eve, and the grass pink. The Arethusa has a bulbous root and 
the Pogonia, a cluster of tubers. 

In the Araceae, the Jack-in-the-pulpit is one of our commonest 
types, and most of us are familiar with the turnip-shaped corm 
from which it grows. In the same family is the less-known 
dragon-root, with clustered corms. 

The Cyperaceae, or sedges, are plants of the lowlands, and a 
few of them reproduce by corms or tubers. C)^rus esculentus, 
or yellow nut-grass, often becomes a troublesome weed in cul- 
tivated grounds. 

In the Leguminosae or pea family, there are two Wisconsin 
plants which have tuberous roots. Psoralea esculenta, prairie- 
apple or Indian. bread-root, has a tuberous, turnip-shaped root, 
and was formeriy used for food by the Indians of the North- 
west. Apios tuberosa, or ground nut, bears edible tubers one 
or two inches in length, on underground shoots. Three tuber- 
bearing plants are found in the Compositae, the Jerusalem arti- 
choke, one of the sun-flowers. Helianthus tuberosus, is often 
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cultivated for its edible tuberous roots. Other Composites are 
the tuberous Indian plantain, Cacalia, tuberosa, and the white 
lettuce, Prenanthes alba, which latter bears a bitter tuberous 
root. 

In this list of tuberous and bulbous plants it is rather difficult 
in some cases to decide whether or not a plant shall be included. 
We find such expressions in the botanies as tuberous root-stalk, 
and rhizmatous tuber, which show that one form merges into the 
other. I have omitted such doubtful cases. 

The list of plants follows, with scientific and common names, 
classified according to plant families; 
Ranunculaceae. 

Anemone caroliniana — Carolina Anemone — ^bulb. Anemon- 

ella Thalictroides — ^Rue Anemone — clustered tubers. 
Ranunculus bulbosus — Bulbous buttercup — ^bulb. 
Fumariaceac. 

Dicentra cucularia — Dutchman's breeches — bulbs. Dicentra 
Canadensis — Squirrel com — ^grain-like tubers. 
Cruciferae. 

Dentaria laciniata — Cut-leaved toothwort — tuber. Cardamine 
rhertiboidea — Bulbous cress — ^tubers. Cardamine purpurea 
— Purple cress— tubers. 
Malvaceae. 

Callirrhoe triangulata — Poppy mallow — tuber. 
Geraniaceae. 

Oxalis violacea — Violet wood sorrel — scaly bulb. 
Leguminosae. 

Psoralea esculenta — Prairie apple — tuber. Apios tuberosa 
Ground nut — ^tuber. 
Umbelliferae. 

Eulophus Americana — Eastern eulophus — fascicled tubers 
Erigenia bulbosa — Harbinger of spring — ^tuber. 
Compositae; 

Helianthus tuberosus — ^Jerusalem artichoke — ^tuber. Cacalia 
tuberosa — Tuberous Indian plantain — tuber. Prenanthes 
racemosa — Smooth white lettuce — ^tuber. Prenanthes alba 
White lettuce — tuber. 
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Labiatae. 

Lycopus Virginicus — Bugle weed — ^tuber. Scutellaria par- 
vula — Small skullcap — tuber. 
Portulaccaceae. 

Claytonia Virginica — Spring beauty — ^tuber. Claytonia Caro- 
liniana — Carolina spring beauty — tuber. 
Amaryllidaceae. 

Hypoxis erecta — Star grass — corm. 
Araceae. 

Arisaema triphyllum — Jack-in-the-pulpit — corm. Arisaema 
Dracontium — Dragon root — clustered conns. 
AHsmaceae. 

AHsma Plantago — ^Water plantain — corm. Sagittaria varia- 
bilis — ^Broad-leaved arrowhead — ^tuber. 
Orchidaceae. 

Microstylis monophyllos — ^White adder's mouth — corm. Mi- 
crostylis Ophioglossoides — Green adder's mouth — corm. 
Liparis lilifolia — Large twayblade — corm. Liparis Loese- 
lii — Loesel's twayblade — corm. Calypso borealis — Calypso 
— corm. Aplectrum hiemale — Adam-and-Eve, or putty 
root — corm. Arethusa bulbosa — Arethusa — ^bulb. Calop- 
ogon pulchellus — Grass pink — corm. Pogonia pendula — 
Nodding pogonia — clustered tubers. 
Liliaceae. 

Allium Schoenoprasum — Chives — ^bulb. Allium cemuum — 
Nodding wild onion — ^bulb. Allium Canadense — ^Meadow 
garlic — ^bulb. Allium tricoccum — Wild leek — ^bulb. Ery* 
thronium Americanum — Yellow adder's tongue — corm 
Erythronium albidum — White adder's tongue — corm. 
Camassia Fraseri — ^Wild hyacinth — ^bulb. Lilium Phila- 
delphicum — Red lily — bulb. Lilium Canadense — ^Wild yel- 
low lily — bulb. Zygadenus elegans — Smooth zygadenus 
—bulb. 
Cyperaceae. 

Cyperus Schweinitzii — clustered corm. Cyperus esculentus — 
Yellow nut grass — tubers. , Cyperus strigosus — Straw col- 
ored Cyperus — corm. Cyperus rotundus — Nut grass — 
corm. Cyperus dentatus — Toothed Cyperus — tuber. 
Equisetaceae. 

Equisetum arvense — tuber. 
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WINTER MEETING. 

Annual Conventidn Madison, Febbuaby 4, 5, 6, 1908. 



SMALL FRUIT SESSION. 
V/ednesday Morning, Feb. 5th. 



STRAWBERRY REVIEW FOR 1906-7. 
Geo. J. Kellogg. 

culture, VARIETIES, VARIETIES FOR MARKET, VARIETIES FOR HOME 
USE AND THE OUTLOOK FOR 1908. 

This is an old subject but always new. 

Culture. — To be successful the field or garden spot should 
be prepared two years before hand. A one year clover sod 
should be well manured and grow a magnificient crop of pota- 
toes the year before t>la^ting to strawberries. After the potatoes 
are off the ground should be plowed early in the fall, then again 
just as it freezes up. Leave it as rough as possible for good 
S—Hort. 
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ploughing ; don't do as the sailor did, his oxen would not keep 
the furrow. "Well," he said "go where you have a mind to, its 
all got to be ploughed." The late ploughing is to kill the white 
grub. If there are many grubs do not plant it to strawberries. 
One year clover stubble is not apt to have the grub. Do not 
plant strawberries on new forest or old pasture until cropped 
two years. Plow again in the spring early to conserve the mois- 
ture. Then the day before planting disk it well and harrrow 
smooth, mark 2 by 4 feet, have your plants ready and a boy to 
open the holes with a spade and a man on his knees with a pan 
of plants in an inch of watetf*. This is the best machine to plant 
strawberries. A tobacco planter may do if the ground, team 
and weather are just right. As soon as planted start the weeder 
or twelve tooth cultivator, go over the whole planting every 
week and after every rain as long as he weeds grow and with 
the hoe keep out every weed in the row. The last cultivation 
and hoeing should be done in November just before it freezes 
up. If you have never hoed in November you will be surprised 
to find the many weeds that live pver winter. Four sprayings 
with bordeaux, two before bloom and two after fruitage will 
insure healthy foliage and freedom from insects. The hedge 
row system will give the largest fancy berries but not as many 
bushels of fruit as the matted row two feet wide with the plants 
four inches apart from each other. The first runners are the 
best bearers. 

Varieties. — If I could have but one kind it might be Aroma, 
Bederwood, Brandywine, Clyde, Glen Mary, Jessie, Klondike, 
Lovett, Marshall, Parson's Beauty, Splendid or Senator Dunlap; 
either one of these is good money for anybody, they are all per- 
fect in blossom and if only one kind it must' be perfect. 

New Varieties. — Don't plant them unless you have money to 
bum. i ! 

Varieties for Market. — If only one. Aroma ; if two Dunlap and 
Warfield ; for long distance shipments, Brandywine and Enhance ; 
for fancy trade, Glen Mary, Klondike, Jessie, Marshall and 
Sample. ' : 

For home use are fourteen I have named ; but if I could have 
but one it would be Aroma, Bederwood, Jessie, Marshall or 
Brandywine, but I cannot get along with one. I want one for 
early, one for late, one for bushels, one for size and one for 
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quality. No one kind has all these good points. Try the new 
ones lightly.* 

Crop outlook for IQ08. — If you do your best for the bed on 
1907 and they come through the winter without injury and we 
have just the right weather we will have a bumper crop; then if 
Michigan gets bad frosts and the south get cut off from a crop 
Wisconsin berries will pay big money. But let everybody else 
have a big crop. There it is, the man who has the best 'fruit 
and knows how to market it is the man that will rake in 
the greenbacks. 



DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Loope: As to the varieties, just think of that list that he 
read ! I never saw one-tenth part of them in my life. I grow 
the Senator Dunlap and the Warfield and I have had other 
kinds, but I have not had any particular use for the former, they 
do not give me very many berries, and I have got down to those 
two kinds, and the more Warfield in them the better crop I get, 
and I find the Warfield cannot stand up with the Senator Dun- 
lap when it comes to running, and if you do not take great care 
you get them mixed up and get a great many more Dunlap than 
you do Warfield, and you do not get so many berries. 

Mr. E. A. Richardson: I wish to state in addition to what 
Mr. Kellogg said about varieties, that we raised the August 
Luther in Sparta for early. Some use the Bederwood and have 
very good success with it, but the coming eairly berry with us 
is the August Luther. It is a very attractive berry and a very 
good bearer and a fairly good shipper. Of course the later ber- 
ries get a little small. It is something on the order of the Michel's 
Eady, but a larger berry and a firmer and better shipper. Every 
nurseryman or seedsman is putting out new varieties every year 
and it has been said here before^ that unless we have money to 
bum, we ought not to use them all, but I think it is a good 
plan for us to be trying a few every year. There is nothing 
that is quite so fascinating in horticulture as the propogation of 



*If I had room I would plant this season to try Fendall, Highland, 
Helen Gould, Oswego, Saratoga, Great Scott, St. Louis, Pine Apple. 
Repeater, Almo, Early Hathaway, Good Luck, Chesapeake, Cardinal and 
KJttie Rice and the bi^ Dutchnian, 4 to a quart. 
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new plants. I find it so with nie, and it is really a joy and a 
very great source of pleasure for me to take the se^d of straw- 
berries and watch the new plants develop. We. are all amateurs 
generally in that line, in Wisconsin, yet I think that every straw- 
berry grower can find it to his profit to work along those lines. 
I have at present about three acres of a variety that I have tried 
seven years that I raised from the seed, and I thought I had 
romething pretty good, but I concluded that it is not what we 
want. It is very late, it comes into bearing about the same 
season as thC; Enhance, it is a better shaped berry generally than 
the Enhance, with the exception of the first ones. It is also like 
the Enhance in that it has the green tip, but whe^n it is ripe it 
is very black, when it is half ripe it is red clear through, but it 
is pretty late and it is inclined to be rough, so that I think I shall 
discard it. I got last year almost three hundred cases to the 
acre off the plant; that is one feature that made me hang to it 
longer than I should, that was the fact that it would give me 
quite a number of berries in the latter part of September and 
October. Even this year, late as our season was, we had quite 
a few berries on it, and later I should judge almost one quarter 
of a crop, of an ordinary crop, that would not get ripe at all, 
that was frosted. We had plenty of berries that weire the size 
of a good sized hickory nut and the frost came and destroyed 
them. Tlie methods of cultivation I think have been pretty well 
set forth by our friend, Mr. Kellogg and I do not think I need 
to add anything to that. 



STRAWBERRY NOTES FOR 1907. 

C. L. Richardson, Chippewa Falls. 

Thc: summer of 1907 was marked by a decrease in the area 
planted to strawberries throughout our section. This was due 
partly to the extension of other lines of industry, partly to a 
succession of short crops and partly to causes purely local. Most 
fields formed very slender rows the preceding year. Add to 
this a cold late spring and the reason for the shortage is clearly 
apparent, 
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While our irows were thin, the individual plants therein we:re 
larger than usual and produced an abundant crop of large, 
highly colored berries. Southern shipments were light, only 
fair in quaUty and expensive. As the result prices were higher 
than at any time; during the last ten yeairs with the possible ex- 
ception of 1906. Our entire crop netted us $1.31 per case. 

Our first berries were sold June 27, the latest the season has 
ever opened, as against June 18, 1908 and a ten year average of 
June 17. Our season closed July 20 as against July 10, 1906 
and a ten year average of July 11. The. season lasted 23 days 
as against 22 in 1906 and a ten year average of 24 days. 

Our good crop of berries was largely, I believe., the result of 
a top-dressing of solid well-rotted manure that was applied to 
the new set be4 in August, 1906. This was put on at a rate of 
about a ton to sixty rods of row. Then a two horse corn culti- 
vator was run over the field twice and regular cultivation con- 
tinued. 

Part of this fieid was mulched during the fall, part in 
winter and part not until after the blossoms had fallen the fol- 
lowing spring. The winter had not been severe, snow cove-red 
the ground and no diflference due to early or late mulching was 
discernible. The rows unmulched until spring were Warfiejd 
and Dunlap, the Glen Mary, Kittie Rice and Climax need winter 
mulch. 

When August, 1907 arrived we hired a manure spreader and 
applied old compact stable manure at the rate of 3,000 pounds 
to senventy rods of snow. A spreader is better than hand work; 
it tears the manure into smaller shreds, spreads it more evenly 
and is capable of more exact regulation. 

Three years ago, we began in a small way to mulch with ma- 
nure. It seemed to produce good results, both in berries and 
weeds, sa this year we have mulched about half of our field in 
this manner, most of the remainder with straw and a small 
portion is unmulched. As the first of the winter was snow- 
less and the ground froze and thawed during January we antic- 
ipate some injury to the unmulched portion. This part we 
hope to cultivate next spring until after the fruit is set and then 
mulch heavily with straw. The part now mulched with manure 
we shall try to cultivate and then mulch between the rows. 

I believe there is a distinct advantage in top dressing. The 
fertilizer is applied not long before the time when the crop is j 
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forming; it is appled to berry growth rather than plant growth 
and it is the berry not the plant that is sold If the soil be poor 
and the plants unthrifty a top dressing in July or August is a 
wonderful stimulant. 

Our plants did not grow well during the latter part of the 
season, due I have since decided to the hardening of the ground 
at a depth of three or four inches bebw the line of cultivation. 
This is a common occurrence w^here cultivation is shallow or 
insufficient. A fine tooth cultivator is all right for smoothing 
the surface and retaining the dust mulch, but something heavier 
is ne:eded to tear up and loosen the ground to a greater depth. 

We have not tested any new varieties the past year and have 
now gotten down to the bed rock of fourteen varieties out of 
perhaps one hundred and fifty that we have tried. These are the 
Dunlap, Warfield, Bederwood-, Haverland, Johnson's Early, Mar- 
shall, Challenge, Sample, Marie, Glen Mary, Lady Garrison, 
Vories, Midnight and Nettie and a seedling of our own that 
proves to be a valuable commercial variety. The Lady Garrison 
and Vocries w;e shall discard. 

It will be observed that there is not an extra early variety in 
the lisi. We have tried a good many and none are satisfactory. 
They are small in size, soon run down smaller and none are of 
even average productiveness. The old Michel's Early was about 
as good as any. August, Luther and Camerons Early are the 
eairliest we have ever grown. Excelsior was the most satisfac- 
tory, but after the second picking the crew dubbed them "the 
buckshot" and complained so vigorously at having to pick them 
that we have discarded this variety also. Johnson's Early is not 
an early at all, but a midseason variety ; a wonderful plantmaker, 
firm and a good poUeni^er, but the appearance of the; fruit is not 
sufficiently attractive. For eairly and medium the leaders are 
Warfield, Dunlap, Haverland and Bederwood, while thq Sample, 
Challenge, Marie and Midnight are very late. The forme;r is a 
shy bearer and pink in color like the Hunn. Midnight is a good 
poUenizer but utterly unreliable. For the commercial grower a 
dozen varieties is none too many and he needs a dozen more in 
a small way to see if any of the, new ones are valuable to him. 
Experiments are mighty expensive diversions but they are the 
only means of learning certain vital facts. 

The smaller the organism the more susceptible it is to slight 
variations of envi«ronment. So for such a small plant as the 
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strawberry it is difficult or impossible outside, the ranks of a 
few widely disseminated varieties to name those suited to the 
field or garden of another. The list we now carry is the result 
of fifteen years of experimentation, though we shall replace the 
Lyon and perhaps others and take, on a number of experiments. 

It appears that around Chippewa Falls, the acreage in straw- 
berries has been again reduced. Fields as a rule are thin and 
many vacancies appear along the rows. The spring was too 
late, the summer too cold, the late fall and winter too dry, and 
not enough snow fell. With such a combination of conditions 
plants will be scarce, high priced and of unknown quality, while 
strawberries will be scarce, next summer. If the growers will 
market carefully, export intelligently, band together and keep their 
nerve, prices will again bC; remunerative. 



C. L. Pearson, Baraboo. 

The strawberry acreage at Baraboo is not as large as formerly. 
Those who grow strawberries by the acre may be counted upon 
the fingers of one hand. Some who were in the business are now 
growing cucumbers for Heinz, others are producing sugar beets 
for the Madison factory and still others will grow sweet corn for 
the local canning company while a few persist in "raising cane." 
So the berry grower finds le^s competition and a better local 
market. 

We grow big strawberries at Baraboo which may perhaps be 
accounted for by the fact of our near proximity to Ringling Bros, 
elephant barns from which we secure fertilizer. 

The strawberry crop and the length of the season were both 
abbreviated by the cool wet we;ather. There was a lively de- 
mand for the fruit in the local market even if it did require more 
sugar than usual. 

I have; nothing new in methods of culture but will emphasize 
the desirability of the check row system of planting so that these 
may be cultivated both ways with a horse, during the forepart 
of the growing season. 

As to new varieties I haven't much to offer except more ex- 
perience. Two years ago I ordered a bunch of the new kinds 
and perhaps because distance lends enchantment I sent to the 
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state of Connecticut for them. The plants came and were givein 
good attention but they did not appe:ar to enjoy their Wisconsin 
environments. They got homesick and wrapped their blankets 
around them and laid down to pleasant dreams. In other words 
they passcjd in their checks. I had already passed my check to 
Connecticut and now they have the money and I have the ex- 
perience. There was one variety that survived and that is Uncle 
Jim. I have high hopes of him- and want to hear from others 
about this new variety. 

If I wanted about fifty of the best varieties for home use or 
market I take Dunlap, Warfield, B. Wood and Sample or Aroma. 
Take these five and multiply them by ten and you will have 
a better plantation than you would by a multiplicity of names. 



H. C. Melcher, Oconomowoc. 

When all conditions are ideal the growing of strawberries is 
a pleasant and profitable occupation and we think we come as 
near the ideal as any place, in Wisconsin. 

The four principal factors in a profitable crop of strawberries 
are, a suitable soil, a good market, good transportation facilities, 
and a good man at the other end of the. line to do the selling. 
This is a combination that can be realized by but few straw- 
berry growing sections of our state. Our soil is a rather heavy 
clay and after being in the business for twenty-four years have 
ye;t to see the first crop failure or anything that would be con- 
sidered poorer than a three-quarter crop. WhejU it comes to 
marketing the crop we must really be considered as a suburb of 
Milwaukee,, the first strawbenry market in the state, for our 
transportation facilities are such that in but little more than one 
hour after leaving us they are in the hands of the commission 
man. The crop of 1907 will always be re^nembered as one of 
the most profitable ever raised. In quantity it was not the equal 
of some previous crops, but the price received was eixceptionally 
good, starting in at $2.75 per 16 quart crate and never getting 
below $1.50, with the average some;where around $2.00. 

It costs us about 70c to put a case on the Milwaukee market 
after growing them, this leaves $1.30 per case, to the grower for 
raising the crop, which every one must concede is a good thing. 
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After hearing such a report as this I imagine all of you would 
like to come to Oconomowoc and engage in the strawberry busi- 
ness, but I wan. you that this is the report of but a single 
year, and that if we take the period of the last ten years wc 
would have to cut this profit in half and if we went back five 
years further than that we would have to reduce it still more, 
for we have had years in which the price received would not 
equal the cost of marketing, to say nothing of the cost of pro- 
ducing the crop. 

We have no shippers' association or organization of any kind. 

Each grower acts independently and pe;rhaps 95% of the ber- 
ries raised is sold by the much abused commission man and 
strange to say we are perfectly satisfied. 

By the; time we are ready to market our berries Micliigan is 
the only competitor and as we can put our crop on the market 
in so much better condition this competition is little feared. Any 
one who notices the daily quotations of the, Milwaukee berry 
market will see that Oconomowoc and Dousman berries are es- 
pecially quoted and are from 30 to 50c above Michigan berries. 

Nearly all of the standard varieties are grown in our locality 
but no combination is complete without Warfield and Dunlap. 
Our growers are all progressive enough to try the most promis- 
ing of the new kinds and no two would agree on the same list. 
In my own case after having tridd over sixty varieties I have 
narrowed down to four for commercial purposes, viz.: War- 
field, Dun?ap, Brandywine and Gandy, the least reliable of these 
being Brandywine. 

When pistillate varieties are planted if they can b^ properly 
mated so that they can be picked together I prefCjr to have each 
alternate row staminate as that will insure fewer imperfe<:t ber- 
ries. 

The matted row system is thC; only one practiced here. Heavy 
plant makers are planted four feet by two, shy plant makers 
somewhat closer. 

Plants have, gone into winter quarters in the best of shape 
and we are looking forward to a good crop for 1908. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Taft: So far as the prospects in Michigan are con- 
cerned I will say, everything looks very well so far as the stand 
is concerned, but owing to the loss of the peach orchards there 
was a very large planting of strawberries, and that may and we 
hope will give us a large croj), at the same time it may tend 
somewhat to reduce the prices. We are growing much the same 
kinds as have been mentione.d, the Dunlap perhaps there being 
most generally successful. Ihere was mention made of the 
"Uncle Jim," but our friend need not have gone, clear across 
to tlie Atlantic shore to get plants. It is a Michigan plant. I 
have been growing and watching it tor ten or twelve years. It 
seems to do well under almost all conditions with us and is re- 
garded generally as very valuable on our soil. You may find it 
in some catalogues as the "Dornan." It was sent out originally 
as "Uncle Jim," but it was shown at ouir State Society and was 
then named the "Doman" for the: originator, so that we have 
both names in the catalogues. Another variety that does well is 
the Pride of Michigan. This requires rather better care than 
the Dornan, but those who have grown it for the market think 
it is a very profitable sort. The Dornan I might say, while it 
responds to good care, will do better than most other kinds of 
its class under partial neglect, and perhaps for the average grower 
and under average conditions it would be better than the Pride 
of Michigan. 

Mr. Hey: We are not among the largest growers, but we 
endeavor to grow quality and at present have about two acres 
of strawberries. We practice the double hedge row system. I 
have heard a great many people talk about the hedge row system, 
but when we saw their patches it was more what we called the 
matted row, but we practice the real hedge row system. We 
had some killed, however, I do not know what it was, but quite 
a number of our mother plants died for some reason or oth^r 
and the young plants that were set were weak and a great many 
of them died also. Some of the berry growers down there com- 
plain of the root aphis, although that mi^ht have been the cause 
of those plants dying, I did not determine what the trouble was. 
It has been our experience with the Dunlap that it always fails 
to make a big crop. We are experimenting with the Little Cham- 
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pion, the Pride of Michigan and the New Home, and a few 
others we have; already experimented with, but we do not find 
anything that really can take the place of our old tried sorts, 
that is, the Bederwood, Warfield and .Splendid. The Splendid 
originated in our country down there and we; think a great deal 
of it. We had good prices last year and expect good prices 
this year as a great many have quit the business. 

Dr. Loope : I would like to ask Prof. Taft about that root 
aphis. 

Prof. Taft : It has been troublesome in some sections, partic- 
ularly in sandy soil's and in dry seasons, but I have seen little 
of it in Michigan. For the last two or three years we have had 
quite abundant rains and as a result largely, I think, we have not 
had any serious trouble from that. We have had what has been 
spoken of as the "black root," and the plants behave; about as 
described by the last gentleman. The stand apparently is all 
right for the first month or two and then the mother plants will 
commence to wilt and gradually die; and this takes place peorhaps 
before the runners have established themselves, so that we have 
oftentimes a break a numberT of feet in length, several plants will 
be missing and examining them you will find that the ends of the 
roots have become black and died back. This, I think, is quite 
unlike what they have in the Eastern States where it is of a 
fungous nature. It was examined by a number of experts and 
they were of the opinion that it was of a fungous or bacterial 
nature. While I could not be positive; that it may not be any- 
thing in the soil, yet I am not inclined to that opinion. We find 
it is mostly troublesome where we have replanted within per- 
haps two years and where the soil is not in the best condition, 
where it is perhaps lacking in humus, and we are planning to 
mSike use of lime on the soils before putting out the plants, and 
hope, if the cause is as I have indicatCjd, that we will be able to 
correct the difficulty which has been quite troublesome in some 
places; perhaps from the fact that the plants taken from those 
diseased fields, if I may use the woirds, and placed on other soils, 
have not shown the disease, I am not inclined to think it is any- 
thing contagious. 

Mr, Kellogg: Do you not think it is due to winter killing? 

Prof. Taft: No, because it is quite serious the first year that 
it is put out, we find the plants in bad shape by August, and if 
the weather remains dry, they get much worse by the time the 
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ground freezes. Two years ago I saw a large number of patches 
where the injury was quite serious, but I took occasion to go to 
other places where the plants were taken from exactly the same 
fields and I could find no sign whatever of the trouble., so I do 
not think it is of a contagious nature. 

A Member: What is your theory in regard to putting on 
lime ? 

Prof. Taf t : I am inclined to think there is something in the 
soil which seems to be; counteracted in that way, and I think, 
being of an acid character, the lime will remove the difficulty. 

Mr. Smith : I would like to ask Prof. Taft regarding the use 
of lime, if that same condition may occur in soil which has to all 
appearances an abundance, of lime in it? We have been working 
on soil which is on an old lake, plain soil, when we go down to 
subsoil, there are thousands of little shells which of course at 
present are nothing but lime, and yet this condition exists. The 
water is hard, as hard as any water can be, which of course 
indicates lime. Will lime do any good on that soil? 

Prof. Taft : I do not attempt to give this as a specific, I only 
said we are trying to see what it would do, hence I can not an- 
swer the question, but my impression is that it would be better 
to have a caustic Hme, better than old shells. I do not think it 
is so much the actual lack of lime in the soil as it is that we want 
something there to counteract this acid which seems to be present. 

Mr. Smith : What is the cause of the acid in the soil, an old 
soil? 

Prof Taft : Well, I do not know what it is, I do not mean to 
say it is acid, and I am merely trying this to see if it will counter- 
act the acidity. On the other hand, acidity may be due to the 
fact that there has been a large amount of green orop turned 
under, that might cause it. Oftentimes we find soils are acKl 
where they have been worked for many years and humus taken 
entirely out of it, a soil then becomes acid. I have seen partic- 
ularly in the Eastern States large areas of sandy loams where 
you could not grow clover and other crops and yet by the addi- 
tion of perhaps half a ton of lime you could grow them to per- 
fection and those soils are much like those I have seen most 
troubled from this disease. One thing that made me think it 
might be helped by the. lime was, 1 had the pleasure a few days 
ago of listening to a lecture by a gentleman from the Bureau of 
Soils in Washington and he had a large number of specimens 
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and photographs of plants that they had grown, using cultures 
from unproductive soils, and those roots in every case looked 
exactly as these troubled roots I spoke of and he had other photo- 
graphs and specimens of plants grown where they had used 
lime and they seeme:d entirely ffee from this difficulty. Those 
plants which he had which were affected had the ends of the 
roots blackened as though they had been burn^ off almost and 
by merely the addition of a thousand pounds or so of lime, per 
acre he had changed things so that they grew a^ crop in appar- 
ently perfe;Ct health. 

Mr. M. S. Kellogg: I would like to ask our friend from 
Lookout Farm as to whether he considers that the Warfield is a 
better yieldCir than the Dunlap? I have never seen a variety 
that will out-yield the Dunlap, with us at least. 

Dr. Loope: We have been growing the Dunlap four or five 
years and the Warfield alongside of it and the Dunlap raises a 
good, fair berry ; it promises, as has been said, very great things 
in the spring, when it is in blossom, but you cannot get the ber- 
ries that you can from the Warfie-ld, not in my section anyway, 
and I believe that in all that section of the country you will find 
the same conditions. It may not be so in Janesville.. We have 
a good strong soil, but there are not the; berries on it, there is 
no use of talking. 

Mr. Kellogg: I would like to ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois who spoke about the Dunlap promising so well and failing, 
do you attribute that to any soil conditions, or perhaps to the 
fact that the plants may be too thick? 

Mr. Hey: We hardly know what to attribute it to. I have 
heard it said that even staminates need to be fertilized and there 
was nothing there to help the Dunlap in that case. As far as our 
plants being too thick is concerned, they were not too thick in 
1907, they were rather too thin, and yet I might say one-half to 
two-thirds of the blossoms failed. While we did have a few 
fine berries, the crop was not one-half up to the Warfield. 

Mir. M. S. Kellogg: I would like to give a little experience 
of my past season's crop. I took one of our pickers this past 
season and in thirty minutes' time he and myself in covering 
probably fifty feet long of two rows of Dunlap that were grown 
on the matted row system, in thirty minutes we picked thirty- 
two quarts and that is easily one-tbircj better than we could have 
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done on any other variety that we have had in the past with 
probably twenty-five to thirty sorts. 

Mr. Wright : The Dunlap last year was a great deal like; this 
gentleman said. I found the first two or three pickings were all 
nice, large berries, but they did not last. The WarfieJd and 
Lovett dght alongside lasted ten days after the Dunlap was gone. 

Mr. Pearson: I have found that the pistillates will out-yield 
the staminates, the imperfect will outyield the perfect. I do not 
suppose they have to expend so much energy in producing the 
pollen. 

Mr. Wright: One thing I will say, some of us have fixed it 
so that the pickers will not be discriminating among the rows, 
that is, those that have set with the tobacco planter have planted 
one kind on one side of the machine, planted Warfield plants 
on one side and Senator Dunlap or some other variety that we 
set with on the other side, thus alternating and kcicping the plants 
in the row so that the pickers cannot discriminate against rows, 
and also if one plant at one time is a better plant maker than 
the other, it has a tendency to fill the row all the way through 
more or less. We like that plan fairly well. 

Mr. Smith: I wish to add here; one remark regarding the 
Dunlap. We have had pretty good success with it. It is with 
us, I might say, still in the experimental stage, that means that 
we have not had it over four or five years, but it has done very 
well, we are very much pleased with it. 

Mr. Moyle: In regard to this Dunlap matter you have bee^n 
discussing, I think if you will investigate it carefully, the mat- 
ter can be explained. You will find the Dunlap is a great plant 
maker. It has a tende;ncy to make plants and it will throw out 
a little runner, stick it into the ground, the plant will hardly form 
before it throws out another runner and will start another plant 
and keep going and will form dozens of little plants and these 
plants, after the plant has taken root, immediately begin to form 
flower buds in the crown. The Dunlap is a variety that does 
that, it will go on making more plants and these flower buds are 
not as strong as they should be. The result is, when the plant 
blossoms in the spring, you will have a mass of Dunlap plants 
all over the ground and when these blossoms push up, a great 
many of them are too weak and immature, and that is the reason 
why when the Dunlap blooms, the first blossoms are the, most 
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vigorous and they fertilize and set and form berries and the last 
ones aire too weak and sickly and are like the lowe:r berries on a 
bunch of currants. I think that explains it. 

Mr. M. S. Kellogg: I will say that for several years past we 
have been sending Dunlap plants into the central and southern 
portion of the state of Illinois, not only in five thousand but 
twenty-five thousand lots to single growers and they are setting 
out these plants in their fields. They are men who have been in 
the business for twenty-five to thirty years, and if the Dunlap 
did not ireturn them something for their labor, they would try 
something else. 

Mr. Hanchett : I do not like; to see the Dunlap trampled up- 
on, I am glad Mr. Kellogg has stood up so faithfully for it. 
I have my first planting of Dunlap yet. I got my plants from 
Mr. Moyle some years ago and we picked our fourth crop off 
that Dunlap plat last season and we got one hundred cases as 
the crop of a quarter of ,an acre. It is the best crop we have 
raised on a quarter of an acre, and that same plat is lin good 
condition for next year. There is one ? feature of the Dunlap, 
it will produce successive, crops more than any other variety. 
You must be careful about getting it, matted too closely. If you 
have fruited it and you wish to renew it for another year, why, 
go to work and cultivate and you will find it in fine shape next 
year. 

Mr. Davis: I would like to know if anyone has had any ex- 
perience in raising the Bubach ? There are several growers west 
of Oshkosh ' that are raising it. I think it is one of the be^t, if 
not the best, for yield and quality of fruit that we have. There 
IS but one crank that I know of that is raising the Dunlap with 
any success at all. 

Mr. Roessler: We are down in the; southern part of the state 
and we have raised the Bubach. It is the largest berry we have 
grown, but it is not a good market berry, and we have discarded 
it, and that has been the experience with most of our neighbors. 

Mr. E. A. Richardson : The Bubach is a large, highly colored, 
beautiful berry and it is all right if you aire near the market. 

The President: We have had very good success with the 
Bubach. Usually it is a heavy yielder and a good market berry. 

Mr. Davis: It is a home berry, 'it will not do to ship. We 
have found it is really the best berry for the home market 'and 
it is easier to take care of than any other berry that we have;. 
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because the rows are narrow. It does not set as many plants as 
you 'need, but I think that if you look at it in one way, that it 
saves a great deal of time in thinning out as we have to do in 
the Dunlap and Warfield. 

Mr. Pearson: I have grown Bubach for twenty years and 
whenever I want to get a box of fancy berries to give away I 
go to the Bubach. It is a fine berry, especially for the home mar- 
ket, it is not a good shipper. 

Mr. Moyle : If you have a good strong soil and can get good 
plants to start with, the Bubach is a berry that will pay and it 
is a berry that will bring a fancy price on the Milwaukee and 
Chicago markets and you can get it in at thC; top price, but as 
stated, it has a weak plant. There is another berry that will 
take the place of it, that is the Bismark. It resembles the Bu- 
bach in every respect, only the berry is a little better and I think 
if the gentleman will try that, if he has not tested it, he will 
find he has a better berry than the Bubach. 

Mr. Smith: I would like to ask a question regarding the 
Nick Ohmer. We got one beautiful crop, the finest crop of 
strawberries I ever saw and that was perhaps fifteen rods of the 
Nick Ohmer, and then failed, and I have always had a lon^ng 
to get a Nick Ohmer that will do well. 

Mr. M. S. Kellogg: We have; tried the Nick Ohmer and we 
passed it up with se;Veral varieties that we have tried as not profit- 
able as a market variety, and not reliable as a home sort. 

Mr. Blackman: I have grown the Nick Ohmer, I had two 
years of splendid results from that, big, nice, fancy berries, and 
planted It again but I placed it on bottom land, on black soil 
and it utterly failed there. You have to have the right condi- 
tions, right weather and it is magnificent and it produces a good 
crop in the fall also. I discarded it on account of its^being un- 
reliable. When everything is right, it will do extremely well. 

Mr. Marshall: I have not heard an3rthing about the Lovett. 
I think that* the, Lovett is a pretty good berry, one of the best 
fertilizers I have. 

Mr. Davis: Around Oshkosh the Lovett is grown a 'great 
deal as a perfect flower with the Warfield or with ^the Bubach. 
It has given very good satisfaction, taken the 'place; of the old 
Wilson. 

Mir. Richardson: I desire to protest 'in regard to the Bis- 
marck, I have tried it. It is an absolute, utter failure, it is 
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absolutely worthless. The plant is there, but when the berry 
season comes the berries are missing from year to year on a 
sandy loam. 

Mr. Roessler: I would like to ask if any one has followed 
the double; hedge row system spoken of by Mt. Hey, besides 
Mr. Hey, and what their success has been? 

Mr. Blackman: I have tried that with the "Uncle Jim," 
Challenge and the Dunlap. I did not get very good results with 
it. I put it on very rich ground, but I got some; large berries, 
very large, they grow to perfection, but you do not get so many 
berries, and I would prefer the half matted row, that is the way 
I grow mine and get very good results. I tried the hedge row 
two years and I have abandoned it altogether. 

Mr. G. J. Kellc^g : I have tried putting plants one right after 
another in the row eight or ten inches apart. That is a plan of 
my own, that is not a double hedge row, but I do not like that, 
I do not like any other plan than the half matted row, keeping 
the plants four to six inches apart. In regard to thinning War- 
field or Dunlap in the row * in August and September, if they 
get too thick, take a steel rake and rake out those junners that 
are just started and pulK them off. Nick Ohmer has been a 
failure with me. Bubach was a failure oncC; in four years, it 
was a magnificent berry when it did well. 

Mr. Hanchett: In regard to the double hedge row system, 
I will say I tried it two years. I found the cost of taking care 
of the plants was about double of what it cost to keep the matted 
row system. The first trial on a half acre plot of Dunlap kept 
in the double hedge row system, we got a yield of two hundred 
cases to the half acre and one hundred and sixty-six of the cases 
were graded "Fancy" by our Fruit Gr6wers' Association, and 
the rest were graded "A." In comparison with this, that same 
season we got a yield of about one hundred and fifty cases to 
the acre from the matted tow system, and we got no "Fancy" 
from the matted row system from our Association. This would 
seem to indicate that the double hedge row system was very 
much superior to the matted row system, but this last year our 
results were quite diflFerent. Our hedge row system plants were 
badly winter killed and yielded very poorly, while our matted 
row system yielded very well. I did not keep the exact figures 
as to our hedge row system; this past season was an experiment 
6— Hort. 
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with varieties; we planted all the varieties which we had and a 
couple of rows of each variety and we found that most of the 
varieties planted did not respond to the hedge row system. The 
Dimlap and Warfield responded fairly well, but even in the case 
of Warfield and Dunlap this last year, they were badly frozen 
out, and I think that those large plants with many crowns were 
peculiarly susceptible to winter killing in such winters as -we 
nad a year ago. There was a coating of ice that fell early in 
the winter which stayed on all winter and I think that that will 
prove fatal to those large plants with their multiplicity of crowns 
in most cases. 

Mr. Paulson: Is it possible to grow a cover crop on straw- 
berry plants for winter protection? 

Mr. Roessler: A neighbor of mine thought that that would 
be a good idea and he sowed oats between the strawberries along 
about in August, and he thought he would let that grow and 
leave it for a cover crop. As far as I could see it was just as 
bad to have a crop of weeds as those oats. I could not see any 
difference. 

Mr, Richardson : W^ tried oats as a cover crop one year, 
and we were not satisfied with the results. They are a lot of 
trouble, they prevent cultivation late in the fall, they leave the 
j^round in such condition that it fre^ezes and heaves more in the 
uMnter than it does where cultivation is continued until late in 
the fall. It is a better plan to mulch. You can mulch just about 
as quickly and satisfactorily as you can get the oat crop, and then 
you have your berries in far betteir condition. 

Mr. G. J. Kellogg: This cover crop with oats is a lazy man's 
process and yet it is v«ry frequently successful. I have known 
neighbors down there in Janesville that grew acres and acres of 
them year after year, and sowed in their oat crop and protected 
them without any trouble to draw straw, 

Mr. Riegel: Here; is a question I would like to put in,^ 
\Vanted — Information regarding the Perfection currant, quality, 
nardiness, crop tendency, compared with the Victoria. 

pirof. Taft: I could not say how it would do in Wisconsin, 
but think if you can succeed with the Wilder, you would like 
me Perfection. I have been watching it five or six; years and 
have had plants for three years. They arC: very strong growing 
and fully as hardy as anything we have and seem to be very 
productive. The clusters are unusually long" and the henries are 
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lully as large or larger than the Fay, and they have a very 
pleasant flavor, what might be called a sub-acid currant, and I 
think it is a very desirable; kind, either for home use or maTket. 

Mr. Blackman : I have grown Perfection, it i^ larger than the 
Fay. I cannot say as to the productiveness, I think it will equal 
any. 

Mr. Hey: Has any one grown Pomona? 

Mr. M. S. Kellogg: We have grown it in a small way, it is 
not equal to the Wilder in vigor and the size of the berry is a 
trifle under if anything. It is a good currant but it lacks vigor. 

Mr. Ray ; I grew the Pomona until I got the Red Cross. The 
Red Cross is a much better berry. 

The President: Has any one had any experience with black 
currants ? 

A Member: Black Champion is the best. 

Mr. Smith : I do not like to have it go into our volume with- 
out a word that we are recommending Fay's currant. Of all 
the fruit that has be^en spread about the state of Wisconsin I 
think the Fay's currant has been the most unqualifiedly worthless 
of anything tfiat has ever been put out. (Cries of "Hear, Hear.") 

Mr. Moyle: You plant the Fay currant on heavy clay soil 
and give it plenty of fertilization and it is equal to any of them, 
and I fail to iind anything that will grow as large, except the 
Cherry, as large as the Fay currant. I have the Wilder growing 
and all these other varieties. They may yield more, but they are 
not as large in berry. It may not do well on Mr. Smith's nice 
mellow garden soil at Green Bay, but put it on heavy clay soil 
and give it hard knoclcs and you will find it stands all right. 

Mr. Toole: A neighbor of mine favors the Fay and has 
grown many of them and when his are in the market there is a 
poor show for any other kind. 
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Afternoon session. 

^ Wednesday, February 5. 



MAKING MONEY FROM APPLES. 
L. R. Taft, Agricultural College, Mich. 

Twenty years ago the people in other States had little faith 
in the possibilities for growing apples successfully in Wisconsin, 
but the exhibits that have been made at the Chicago, Buffalo 
and St. Louis Expositions from this State have very effectually 
put an end to any doubts regarding its feasibility. It is now 
recognized that with proper care in the selection of locations 
and soil, and in choosing varieties adapted to the climate, Wis- 
consin has some advantages over states that are famed for their 
production of apples. 

As with other States it must be admitted that apples cannot be 
gjown in all sections and under all conditions, and particularly 
when it comes to the consideration of growing this crop on a 
commercial scale every precaution should be taken to secure 
favorable conditions. With a crop whose possibilities per acre 
are so great it would be the height of folly to attempt its culture 
until every known requirement had been secured, as the failure 
to provide the needed natural conditions on the one hand, or to 
give the required care in all particulars could, even though it 
might seem of little importance, result in complete failure. 

the soil and location. 

It is true that the apple thrives under quite a wide range of 
soil, but all things considered it is well to choose Cjither a mod- 
erately heavy sandy loam or a light clay loam. While the trees 
n^ight grow for a few years upon the lighter sandy soils, they 
would not thrive as well as upon the heavier loams, and in order 
to get abundant crops of large fruit it will be necessary .to fur- 
nish thC: trees with plant food at an annual expense of three 
to five dollars per acre, which might be. saved had a heavier soil 
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been used. From this it is evident that it will" be cheapeif to pay 
a good price for land fairly rich in plant food than to buy a 
poor or worn out soil on account of its cheapness. The selec- 
tion of a heavy clay soil or one that contains an excessive amount 
of organic matter, especially if it is of a mucky nature is for 
various reasons inadvisable. 

Of all the requirements for an orchard perhaps the most im- 
portant of all is that the soil is well drained. Even when it is 
possible to remove the surplus water by means of tile drains or 
open ditches it does not answer as well as when the nature of 
the soil permits it to soak away naturally. Even though the trees 
may make a good growth, they are seldom fruitful. 

Another iiiiportant requirement is that the orchard site be 
somewhat elevated above the surrounding country. Mere ele^ 
vation alone does not suffice as if upon an elevated plateau the 
conditions might be little if any more favorable than upon level 
land at a lower level. If the land is gently rolling and so situa- 
ted that both the surface water and cold air can be; readily 
drawn off it gives an ideal location for an orchard. In such a 
location, not only does the elevation lessen the injury from frost, 
but the re^sulting air currents often prevent serious losses fr^m 
the same cause. It is not uncommon to find dead trees in an 
orchard up to a certain level while in the next row and perhaps 
only five feet higher little or no injury has been done. And 
then too it is not uncommon to have a crop ruined by frost 
on trees where the air cannot move freely, while those located 
in air current suffer little or no loss. Because wet soils 
are low and level may account to some extent for the fact that 
soils that require; underdraining are not as well adapted to or-, 
charding as those which are naturally drained. 

There are many points of importance to the. orchardist such as 
the preparation of the land, age of tree^s, distance between the 
rows, varieties, heights of heads and depth of planting, but they 
are more or less local in theiir application and each person must 
find out what are best adapted to his conditions, and for this 
reason only those that are general in their nature will be con- 
sidered in this paper. 
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PRUNING. 

If there is any one thing upon which every one seems to have 
pronounced views, but in which the practice shows the greatest 
diversity, it is that of pruning, although it would seem that for 
a given locality what is best for one would be equally suited to 
others. On the contrary it is not common to find one man who 
thinks it is positively injurious and' perhaps dangerous to the life 
of a tree if it is pruned at all, while his nciighbor carries the prun- 
ing of his trees so far that as they reach maturity there will be 
only two or three branches with tufts of wiry twigs at the ends. 
Most orchardists will admit that these extreme methods are not 
correct, but the trouble is to find the happy medium. 

In starting a young tree it is a g:ood plan to remove all but 
about six of the larger branches, with the idea of cutting away 
two of these after a year or two. These should be headed back 
about one-half. Some persons make it a practice to go over the 
trees at frequent intervals during the first summer, cutting out 
all surplus shoots that might start and thus not only form the 
head of the tree; into the shape desired, but throw all of the vigor 
into the permanent branches. Experience, however, shows that 
this may be a mistake, as although it may be, well to cut off 
any water-sprouts that start below where the head is desired, 
aad perhaps to try to balance the head if it becomes misshapen, 
it is not advisable to remove any of the leaf surface, as this will 
reduce the power of the tree, to assimilate food and will not only 
check the growth of the branches, but what is of more importance 
will hinder the developme:nt of the roots and trunk of the tree, 
and its ability to obtain food for future growth. In the case of 
our orchards that have been allowed to grow beyond the reach of 
a spray pump and especially if, as is often the case, the branches 
merely have a few tufts of twigs at the ends of long bare poles, 
it will often result in the renewal of the tree-tops and bring every- 
thing within easy reach if the center branches are headed back. 
Good results can often be secured when they are cut back from 
one-third to one-half their length and at a point where they are 
six, or eyen eight, inches in diameter. This, of course, is very 
severe pruning and should not be practiced except where neces- 
sity compels. By leaving the side branches with but little prun- 
ing the check to the trees will be much less than when all the 
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branches are cut back, as thC: leaf surfaces will be sufficient to 
assimilate the plant food and will produce a strong vigorous 
growth of shoots in the center of the tree. These should be al- 
lowed to develop without much thinning out during the first sea- 
son, but the following spring the surplus branches should be re- 
moved. 

When trees are headed back in this way it is generally possible 
to secure an excellent crop of fruit from the lower branches and 
during the third, or perhaps the second, season after pruning, the 
center of the tree will begin to produce fruit. 

If the condition and development of the lower branches makes 
it desirable, they also can be headerf back at the end of two years, 
so that within four or five years the trees can be entirely renewed 
and thus not only enable the trees to produce large crops of fine 
fruit for many years to come, but bring the branches nearer the 
ground where they can be readily sprayed and the fruit gathered 
with much less labor. 

TILLAGE vs. MULCH 

Whatever the age of the trees, good results cannot be secured 
unless they have been able to make a reasonable growth and it is 
only under exceptional conditions that this can be secured when 
the trees are in sod and are receiving no spe;cial attention. For 
young orchards where the location and nature of the soil make 
it possible, it is desirable to keep the land cultivated. Various- 
crops can be grown, the production of which will defray to a 
large extent the expenses of growing the orchard. The use of 
^rain and similar sowed crops is not desirable, at least within 
four or five feet of the trees, but almost any of the so-calleid hoed 
crops which require cultivation from early spring until about the 
first of August can be use;d to advantage, although care should be 
taken not to have any of the hills so close to the t«rees as to ma- 
terially interfere with their growth by robbing them of plant 
food and moisture. 

If it is not thought best to grow hoed crops between the trees, 
fairly good results can be secured when the tre;es are young if a 
strip four or five feet wide either side is cultivated. The; re- 
mainder of the land can be used for hay crops, although clover, 
alfalfa or some of the. legumes will be better. 
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Where the land is stony or rolling so that the cultivation would 
not be practical, fairly good results can be secured if an area 
six feet in diameter about the trees is dug over and hoed occa- 
sionally during the summer. 

After the trees reach a bearing agethey will occupy a greater 
part of the ground and it is doubtful if the value of crops 
that can be grown be.tween the rows will equal the increased cost 
of cultivation, considering the fact also that the growth of the 
trees will not be as good as if they have the use of the entire 
land. Whether the soil should be cultivated or not will dejpend 
very largely upon its condition and the growth of the trees. If 
they are growing rapidly, it often bcicomes advisable to seed the 
land to clover. A part or all of the crop may be taken off on 
the one hand, or it may be cut and allowed to remain on the land 
to provide humus and plant food, depending upon the condition 
of the soil. The orchard can be left in clover for two or three 
years if the growth of the trees is satisfactory, but if it become^s 
necessary, it can be plowed in the spring and after working it 
over every ten days or two weeks up to the first of July, it can be 
again seeded to clover. 

In some cases the cultivation is confined to strips on either 
side of the trCjC rows, or in others where there is danger of winter 
killing of the trees, the strips along the tree rows are left in sod 
and the cultivating is done in the ce;nter between the rows. 

In some sections mulching is used to take the place of culti- 
vation, or perhaps supplement it in some cases. It is particularly 
valuable where the orchards are upon steep slopes which might 
])c badly injured by washing if kept in cultivation, or where; the 
land is too rough and stony to make cultivation desirable. For 
the purpose of mulching the trees, straw, waste, hay or any simi- 
l?jr vegetable material might be used. This not only acts as a 
mulch to keep down grass and weeds, thus conserving all the 
/roisture and plant food for the use of the trees, but it lessens the 
injury from deep freezing of the ground in winter and as it de- 
cays furnishes a large amount of humus and plant food for the 
trees. Good results should not be expected unless a sufficient 
amount of mulch is provided to. prevent the growth of grass. It 
should be eight inches deep over a circle the diameter of which is 
at least two or three feet greater than that of the branches. Many 
of the failures where mulching has been tried have been due 
to the fact that the mulch has been packed about the trunks ol 
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the trees or spread so thinly that it had little e.ffect upon the 
growth of grass. 

If the trees do not make a sufficient growth or the size of the 
fruit indicates that plant food is lacking, it is well to use strawy 
manure for a mulch, or to supplement the mulch oi straw with 
a proper amount of manure or commercial fertilizer. Handled 
in this way the growth of the treciS will generally equal that pro- 
duced by cultivation, provided the soil is reasonably moist. 

When mulching is relied upon for thcj orchard, the ground be- 
tween the rows can generally be seeded to clover to good advan- 
tage. Especially after the trees begin to bear, it will be well to 
leave the crop on the; ground after using what is necessary to 
keep up the mulch beneath ihe trees. Of course, if straw can be 
readily obtained for the; mulch, and manure for supplying food, 
it might prove better to take off the clover or grass and feed or 
sell it. 

It is only under exceptional conditions that a true; sod mulch 
will give the best results in an orchard. In speaking of a sod 
mulch it is understood that the grass upon the land alone is used 
as a mulch, but if supplemented by straw or strawy manure 
so as to make it really a mulched orchard, better results can be 
secured, especially fc«r trees that have, reached a bearing age. 

Under good conditions and supplying the needed amount of 
plant food, good results can be secured either by cultivation or 
mulching. Although seldom practiced so as to secure the best 
results, where orchards are mulched various advantages over the 
tillage can be secured. First, increased hardiness due to the: fact 
that they ripen earlier in the season and because; the mulch less- 
ens the depth to which frost penetrates ; second, the fruit is gen- 
erally higher colored and firmer, which gives it superior keepinf 
qualities. On the other hand, although the trees that receive the 
highest cultivation are more; subject to the attack of fungous dis- 
eases, the mulched orchards suffer more than those cultivated from 
the work of insects, as the mulch forms a harboring place for them 
while if the land is cultivated, those which attempt to pupate in 
the ground will generally be destroyed. Great care must also 
be taken in mulching orchards to protect the trees from the at- 
tack of mice which make their nests in the mulch and feed upon 
the bajrk of the trees. This, however, can generally be prevented 
by banking the soil about the trunks or enclosing them in wrap- 
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ping or building paper, wooden veneers or wire netting. In some 
sections orchards also suffer seriously from fire, when mulched. 

SPRAYING. 

Particularly in bearing orchards, if any one operation should 
be thoroughly performied, it should be that of spraying, by which 
is meant the application to the trees, at the; proper intervals, of 
remedies for the control of destructive insects and diseases. The 
latte^r will always be found piresent and even greater losses are 
inflicted in seasons favorable to their development by various 
fungi which attack either the tree or the fruit. 

Up to within the last twenty years the various blights, mildews 
and rots to which fruit is subject were ascribed to the effect of 
the weather, or similar causes, but it has been found that in eivery 
case they are produced by minute fungi which feed upon the 
tissue^ of the fruit or foliage and destroy them. These fungi are 
minute plants which develop from spores. These fall upon a leaf 
and in the presence of moisture germinate and reproduce. Ex- 
periments have shown that the germination of the spores can b^ 
prevented by a very small amount of copper sulphate upon the 
leaves and upon this is based the modem practice of spraying* 
The fruit grower endeavors" to keep the new growth covered with 
a spray of copper sulphate and to repeat the, application suffi- 
ciently often to keep the foliage as it develops protected and 
also renew it when it has been washed off by rains. 

For various reasons the application is made in what is known 
as Bordeaux mixture consisting of about equal parts of copper 
sulphate and lime made into a thin wash. The first application 
should be made just as the blossoms are. ready to op^n. At this 
time the flower stalks, the ovary and sepals can be coated, ren- 
dering them immune to the; attack of the scab until after the fruit 
has set. At this time the small fruits are very delicate and if it 
happens that the weather is cold and wCjt and thus favorable to 
the development of the scab fungus, a very serious, if not entire 
loss of the crop may re:sult. This was very noticeable last spring 
in Michigan, where the conditions were such that practically all 
of the fruit dropped off the unsprayed trCjCS, while those that were 
thoroughly sprayed gave nearly full crops and thus the returns 
were sometimes equal to twenty timers the cost of spraying. 

It is also well to use some form of arsenic with Bordeaux mix- 
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ture for the destruction of leaf eating insects. It often happens 
that the canker worm and others of a similar nature do serious 
harm to the fohage at this time. ■ The, plum curcuiio frequently 
appe^ars before the fruit has set and as it feeds upon tne leaves, 
great numbers of them can be destroyed by this early application. 

then, a week after the fru*t has set another spraymg, using 
the same materials, should be made. i\t this time tne apples wili 
be erect and the calyx lobes will be open, making it possible to 
have some of the spray reach the inside, of the calyx and thus put 
it where it will surely poison any of the larvae that attempt to 
enter the apple. Spraying at this time will also coat the small 
fruits with a fungicide which will do much 'to save the crop from 
injury by scab. It will also be well to (repeat this application two 
or three weeks late;r both as a precaution against the scab and to 
help in kejeping down the coddling moth, the larvae of which 
\»iii appear at about this time and will feed more or Icjss upon 
the foliage. These three applications will ordinarily suffice for 
die early part of the season unless they aire washed off by dashing 
idiixs, when they can be replaced, but in all sections wntr^ ... 
scab is troublesome late in the sCiason, and particularly where in- 
jury can be expected from the codling moth, it will be necessary 
to spray the trees about the first of August. One application 
will do much good^ but many think it well to. repeat the spraying 
at the end of two weeks for winter varieties. 

For the application made before the tree blossoms and immcf 
diately afterwards, it will be well to use four pounds of copper 
sulphate and six pounds of lime; for fifty gallons of water, but 
this may be reduced to three pounds of copper sulphate and five 
pounds of lime for the later applications and many who make 
two sprayings in August reduce, the amount to two pounds of 
copper sulphate and three pounds of lime. For the destruction of 
the leaf eating insects Paris green has most commonly beiCn used 
at the rate of one pound to 100 gallons of water, or 150 gallons, 
according to the size and prevalence; of the insects, but this is 
likely to burn the foliage unless an excess of lime is used and it 
is readily washed off besides being quite expensive at the present 
price. As a substitute arsenite of lime, prepared by boiling one 
pound of arsenic and two pounds of lime in two gallons of water 
for one hour and then diluting to 150 to 200 gallons, is used. 
This gives equally good results at one-fifth of the expense. This, 
however has all the faults of Paris green and, although consider- j 
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ably more expensive, the increased efficiency of arsenate of lead 
has induced many to rely upon it. This is applied at the rate of 
two to three pounds in fifty gallons of water although some use it 
at the rate of one pound in fifty gallons supplementing it with 
about five ounces of arsenic prepared as above directed. Arsen- 
ate of lead has unusual adhesive properties and can be used at 
any strength without danger of burning the foliage, thus mak- 
ing it possible to use several times as much arsenic as in either 
of the other forms. Where the cost of arsenate of le^^d is thought 
to preclude its use it might pe;rhaps be used for the last spray- 
ings in June and in August. 

SPRAYING FOR SAN JOSE SCALE. 

This dreaded insect has done much harm in many of the states, 
but from its behavior in Michigan, I judge it is not likely to give 
much concern in Wisconsin except perhaps in the more southern 
counties, but even if it does appear, it can be readily held in check 
by t<he use of lime and sulphuir solution either home: made or 
one of the commercial brands. The treatment should be very 
thorough and will be found most effectual just before the buds 
open. While it cannot be regarded as giving as good results as 
Bordeaux mixture against the scab, it will be found an excellent 
fungicide; and will also have a wonderful effect in cleaning the 
trees of rough bark and lichens. 

While the firuit grower in Wisconsin will have conditions to 
meet which will not apply to the apple grower of many of the 
other states, on the. other hand, he will have many advantages 
and if attention is paid to the details when locating and planting 
the trees to give them proper care in the way of cultivating, prun- 
ing, fertilizing, and spraying, there is no reason why the trees 
cannot be made even more productive and profitable. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Richardson: I would like to ask Prof. Taft if he has 
used the dust spray. 

Prof. Taft : I have been using various dust sprays for some 

fifteen years. I got an outfit I think it was 1889 or 1890 and 

tested it prcjtty thoroughly then and some seven or eight years 
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ago, when they commenced to take it up again, I obtained two 
or three different kinds of dust sprayers and tried all the differ- 
ent formulas that I could get hold of and bought some of the 
commercial mixtures, so that I had some experience with dust 
sprays, but I have no* used them for two years, and that perhaps 
tells the whole story. I think the dust sprays are valuable against 
the plum curculio ; I had very good results in keeping them down 
by dusting the trees and where I do not care to spray for the 
fungi, I would recommend the dust spray to carry an insecticide, 
that is, Paris grecin, for instance. You can put it on with very 
little labor and very rapidly, too, but I have never been able to 
control any fungous diseases and as I wish to control those and 
hence wish to use; Bordeaux mixture, I merely put in my acetate 
of lead and Paris green with the Bordeaux and it gives me no 
extra work, whereas, to go over the; trees with the dust spray 
would be so much extra work. I know a large number of grow- 
ers at the time this was brought up six or seven yciars ago pur- 
chased some of these orchard outfits. I do not know of one 
that was used more than two years. 

Dr. Loope: I would like to ask whether you consider that 
you can control the curculio with liquid spray. 

Prof.Taft: Yes. 

Dr. Loope: Absolutely? 

Prof. Taft : Why, practically so, yes. In case of plums, they 
are perhaps worse there, the number we can save is a very large 
percentage, 90 per cent perhaps, and although you occasionally 
find one that is stung, the percentage is very small. The only 
thing is the thoroughness of the spray, get it on before the trees 
blossom, kill the beetle; as it comes from the ground. The num- 
ber that you can kill in larva form is very small of course. I 
think though, from my own experience, that the spray after the 
fruit has set and eggs are laid, if you do a thorough job, enough 
poison gets into the cup so that you can kill them, but I rely on 
the early spray for this insect. 

Mr. Kellogg: Does not the curculio get out early enough so 
as to he. there before the plum forms. 

Prof Taft: Yes, that is the very point about spraying at 
that time; you kill the beetles before the plums are formed and 
of course before the eggs arC; laid. I think that is the way to do 
it, and the failures, I am sure, have been due to the lack of 
spraying at that time. ^ . 
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Mr, Toole: Do you spray more than once to keep clear of 
curculio, or is that one spray sufficient? 

Prof. Taft: I like to spray all trees about four times, except 
perhaps the peach. I would spray, for instance, all fruit trees 
just before they blossom and just afterwards. With us we had 
a great deal of trouble from the different shot hole fungi, the 
different leaf blights that cause the foliage to drop from the 
tre^s in perhaps July or August and where we have sprayed 
those after we have gathered the cherries, or in case of the early 
kinds of plums, after we have picked the plums, we can hold 
that down very largely. In the case of late kinds of plums, those 
that ripen in September, we spray those about the; middle of July, 
and can hold the foliage on; for instance, the prunes, which 
are the worst of all that we have in this respect. 

Dr. Loope;.* Speaking of the plum curculio, is it the same 
insect as the apple curculio? 

Prof. Taft; The plum cu'rculio works on the apple and often- 
times does more harm than anything else we have because the 
fruits drop. Of course there are other curculios, but the same 
things holds true, that the spray will destroy them', and while I 
have seen many unsprayed trees with the ground literally covered 
with fallen apples in which you would find one or a dozen per- 
haps of curculio marks, right along in adjacent orchards where 
the trees have been sprayed you would find very few fallen 
fruits and practically no curculio. If you spray the trees just 
after blossoming, you can control that insect as well as anything 
else that is on the foliage. 

Mr. Kellogg; Would not you spray before the buds start? 

Prof, Taft : Well, you will find in my spraying calendar that 
I have that put down as one time for spraying. The point is, T 
want to spray once before the trees blossom ; I think a spray of 
Bordeaux just before they blossom is the best of all, but if there 
is any chance of your not doing that, I would spray with the 
copper sulphate solution. T rather prefer the copper sulphate, 
for the earlier spray, just as a sort of disinfectant, cleaning up 
the trees, when it comes to lasting effects, when you want to 
cover over the new fruit and new growth, then you want to use 
the Bordeaux, 

Mr. Kellogg : How would you make two pailfuls of Bordeaux 
for a common little garden? 

Prof. Taft: That would be perhaps five gallons. I would 
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take one-tenth of four pounds, a little less than one-half pound 
of copper sulphate, and if I had an old wooden pail, I should 
put it in a little sack, let it hang in there over night and dissolve 
it. I would take about the same amount of lime, about one- 
half pound of the slaked lime, slaked with hot water. You would 
not succeed very well with a small amount of lime, unless you 
had hot water. Slake the lime, fill up the pail with water and 
mix the two together. 

Mr. C. L. Richardson : I would like to ask the one requisite 
of a good . spray ing outfit. 

Prof. Taft: Well, there are of course a numbeir of them. I 
would want in the first place that it should be durable, that it 
wQuld not wear out the first season and hence would want one 
,with the working parts of brass and one that would not require 
.too jnuch muscle in working. There is a great difference in 
pumps. The pumps that have a stuffing box work harder than 
the others. There are two or three that are all right that have 
stuffing boxes, as we call them, but my idea would be to take 
any pump where it is down in the barrel. I would say that ou«r 
growers who have from ten acres up are making use of power 
outfits and they certainly are getting remarkable results. I think 
one reason is that they are more thorough. A' man who is pump- 
ing does not perhaps keep up the pressure and is in a hurry to 
get through and will not stop long at a tree, where if the engine 
is doing the work, that means that we get increased thoroughness 
and the increased pressure enables the mist to reach all parts of 
the tree. 

Mr. Toole: I would like to ask what the process is in the 
preparation of the arsenate and lime. 

Prof. Taft: There are two or three ways. I commenced 
rnaking it in a small way by using one pound of white arsenic 
and two pounds of lime. I slaked the lime just as for Bordeaux 
mixture, put this in two gallons of water, one pound of arsenic 
.and two pounds of lime and boiled it for about an hour. That 
contains as much arsenate as practically two pounds of Paris 
green. 

Mr. Toole: Do you make up your arsenate of lead or buy it? 

Prof. Taft: Generally buy it, it is cheaper to buy it. 

A Member: I would like to ask. Prof. Taft whether he con- 
siders a compressed air sprayer practical for large orchards, 
worked with the sprocket wheel? ^ j 
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Prof. Taft: Some of those work very well. I have known 
them to be used on the largest apple orchards thirty to forty 
years old. For myself I prefer not to rely on. the traction out- 
fits, except for medium sized trees, trees ten to fifteen years old. 
Dr. Loope: About what pressure would you use? 
Prof. Taft: One hundred pounds or thereabouts, 135 is not 
objectionable, but lOQ is a good average pressure and with a 
hand pump it is pretty hard work to keep up sixty pounds. 

Mt. Henry: Are the gasoline engines easier to use, or are 
they apt to break down ? 

Prof. Taft: The Michigan growers have been using them a 
great deal in the last three years and in our larger fruit section 
I think there are ten gas eingines to one of every other power 
pressure. They keep getting them, that indicates that they like 
them. It is becoming more simplified and they have strengthened 
the weak parts so that they are certainly giving good results. I 
know that in Western New York they are. relying largely on the 
gasoline outfits. If a man has no taste for machinery, I would 
suggest the use of the gas sprayer from the fact that all you 
need to do is to turn the cock and go to spraying, no machinery 
whatever, but they cost more than anything else. It costs about 
one-third of a cent for each gallon you put on for the power. 

A' Member : How much stronger do you' have, to use arsenate 
of lead for potato bugs than for the codling moth ? 

Prof. Taft : Almost double ; I use about four pounds for the 
bugs and two for the codling moth. 

Mr. Henry: Can a power potato sprayer be fixed over for 
a power orchard sprayer for a young orchard in Wisconsin? 

Prof. Sandsten: In regard to potato sprayers used for or- 
chards, most potato sprayers are, traction sprayers and they are 
not well adapted for orchard spraying. We found we could not 
get up pressure enough to spray a tree in an orchard and I 
hardly see how an ordinary spraying machine used for spraying 
potatoes can ever be used in an orchard. 

Mr. Bingham: We have a man here that has used one of 
those traction power sprayers on trees thirty to forty years old. 

Mr. Buehler : I used one, and had very good results. I Would 
not want anything better, would not exchange it fo<r a gasoline 
outfit to-day. It has not been any expense, no power, for I run 
it with one team, spraying all alone and I have: sprayed from 
forty to seventy acres a season. 
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Proi. Taft: We have bundreds of thexn*in Michiga,i> ^nd I 
koow men that are just as emthusjaatic aa this na.aft here. I know 
one man that got ow five years ago, used it, liked it sp weU, got 
another next year, and U© bias, trees thirty to ^prty years pJdi and 
he likes it very mueh, but I know a great many others who do 
not Uke it for krge trees. For tireest fifteen to twenty yea^s old 
they are aH right. , I know a man that had three or fowt of them 
that preferred them to gasoHn.e engines^, but the majority do not 
like them fpr very large trees. 

Prof, Moore : Talking" about spraying" for the San Jo^e scale 
and about San Jose scale being found in Wiscpnsin, w^ bad a re- 
port that there was San Jose scale in, Outagamie county this 
summer. I took occasion, to go there and found that it was 
oyster-shell, bark louse. So far as we know there is no scal^ in 
the orchard^j although we do run aprossi it sometimes in the 
nvirseries. 



COMMERCIAL ORCHARD SESSION. 



THE OUTLOOK IN THE EXTREME NORTH. 
Wm. Knight, Bayfield. 

\ \yish to- s^y to thi^ conventipn tba,t I am not a,n expert fruit 
grower in any sense, and cannot be classed with 3^ou skilled and 
scieiitific men in that line, to whom the world owes a larger 
debt than they will ever pay. 

I am here from Bayfield Co. representing an unknown land, a 
district (except to its citizens) so little known, and its nat- 
ural conditions of soil and climate so different from that non- 
residents expect we shpuld have, that it is a difficult matter to 
b^ve them tak^ us at all seriously when we explain to them our 
prospects and possibilities in the fruit line. They have been so 
accustomed to hear of Lake Superioir, only in connection with 
cold wea.ther, snow and ice, that they cannot comprehend how 
it is possible to grow fruit so far n,orth, and until you get on the 
ground and see the trees and fruit, you still retain a skeptical 
mind, no matter what others may say. I want to definitely get 
before you the district tliat I am speaking of. It is a strip of j 
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territory starting aBout five miles south of the town. of Bayfield, 
reaching back from three to five miles from the lake and extend- 
ing west along the coast line about forty miles, also all the Apostle 
Islands. There are, twenty-two of these islands, and each island 
has from three hundred to five thousand acres, so you see the 
territory I have set off, comprises a large amount of land, and is 
known locally as the Bayfield peninsula and Apostle Islands, 
nicknamed the banana belt of Lake Superior. 

This district that I have designated has been pretty well tested 
m growing apples, cherries and all small fruits and berries, for 
thirty ye:ars or more. 

Now I do not say that this is the only land in Bayfield county 
that would produce fruit. The whole county might be good 
fruit lands for all we know, but I say I do not know, and we 
have knowledge and reasons for believing it would not be. Cer- 
tainly these; outside lands would not be the success that the Bay- 
field Peninsula would be. 

It has been long noticed that our best apple orchards in north- 
ern latitudes were only made possible from the influence; of large 
bodies of water, and were it not for the influence of our deep 
water lake we would not be able to grow much fruit. 

There are so many things to be reckoned with and woven into 
the fabric pertaining to the commercial orchard that I shall content 
myself by giving you an outline of the facts and conditions as 
I see them after thirty-seveii years observation of that country 
and you must judge for yourself whether a commercial orchard 
would be a success. 

The climate would be a revelation to some people, expecially 
the winters, in the thirty-seven years of my experience; on the 
Bayfield peninsula, I never knew the thermometer but once to 
get as low as thirty-two degrees below zero. In ordinary winters, 
the temperature will not reach lower than twenty-five degrees 
below, more than once or twice during the winter. ' The greater 
portion of winter is vibrating from twenty degrees above to te:n 
below. So far as even temperature is concerned, we can beat 
the southern portion of the state by long odds. In fall when 
we get winter weather, it stays winter until spring. Same way 
with snow, it comes in fall and stays until spring and the ground 
never freezes. Occasionally we will have a winter with little 
snow then the ground freezes some, but not deep, as there is 
always snow Cjnough to protect the ground some. 
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You might ask what causes this mild even temperature so far 
north and those conditions do not obtain every where on Lake 
Superior. If you will take the map, you will observe that there 
is but one wind that can blow on that peninsula, but must first 
travel from twenty-five to three hundred miles over water before 
it strikes these lands. 

Lake Superior is a deep water lake, and outside of the islands 
never freezes, and tempers every wind that blows except a south 
west wind. Winds oflF the lake, are our warmest winds in the 
winter, and the coolest winds in the summer. So you sees our 
fruit trees are getting the benefit of that lake both winte^r and 
summer. 

Our winters break suddenly ip the spring months, and sum- 
mer is upon us, and in a few weeks the; trees are in leaf and 
everything growing. 

Ordinarily it is not necessary to mulch strawberries as the 
snow protects them sufficiently. In fact, the growers of straw- 
berries never mulch, and they never have a failure. 

The soil of the peninsula is mostly sand and clay, mixed with 
gravel and stone. It is a moderately strong soil and a warm one, 
and appears to be the best soil for all kinds of fruits and berries, 
and produces high colored, firm and well flavored fruit. 

Our apples lead any district in the state, for firmness, flavor, 
hisrh color and keeping qualities. Yellow transparents will keep 
from two to three weeks. Duchess until the middle of Decent- 
ber, Wealthy until January, and Wolf River until April, all this 
without cold storage and in an ordinary cellar. 

Qierries are a sure crop, tree does well and bears abundantly. 
To my Icnowledge we have lost but one cherry crop in fifteen 
years. We have a cherry up in that country that has been grown 
for the last fifty years, how much longer no one knows, possibly 
a hundred years. That cherry was introduced on Madeline 
Island by the Jesuits or the fur traders. As far as history goes 
it was allowed to grow and reproduce itself by throwing up 
root sprouts. They were never cultivated and the fruit has 
never deteriorated in color, size or flavor. It has all the appear- 
ances of the Early Richmond, but is two weeks later in ripening, 
and will hang on the tree two weeks after ripe. The; tree is a 
hardier tree than the Richmond, perhaps this would be a valuable 
tree in some districts, where other cherries fail. 

Now as to the smaller fruits and berries, such as strawberries j 
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raispberrWs, blackberries,, currants and gooseberries, \xe stand 
ready tx? conapete. with any section in the State as to quantity 
ajjd qiwJity. 

The first discojveries of these fruit laoids in Bayfield County wa.s 
naM^ about forty yeaxs ago by a lighthouse keeper aad a, real 
estate man. The lighthouse keeper to show his faith, established 
a aiarsery on Michigan Island, fifteen njiles from the, maja Is^d. 
Aad there is evide^ice of that Old Nuirsery yet, apples, peajr3, 
Qtuerries. aiJ.d plujojs are struggling away m the branables,, and pro- 
duce, some, fruit. Tbe real estate man got busy a,nd got out a 
roiap. fehowiog the Apostl^ Islands and Bayfield county, ai?<l 
headed it in large letters "THE FRUIT FIELDS OF THE 
NORTHWEST." Both men were' progressive men^ but they were 
fifty years ahead of the procession... About that time the lumber- 
man appeared on the scene. Well you all know h,QW a lumber- 
naan likes, to farm, he reaps but never sows. Of course! the 
nursery went to brambles and the lajsid agent took the lumber- 
man's cue and wiped ofi the legend firora hh wap^ "The frgit 
S(elds; of the Northwest." And to the world they have been 
unkuQwu since. Our production of all fruit has, been 'vo, a small 
carele^ hayhazard way, by men that grew for tbeii: own. con- 
sumption only.. A few- of Qourse have a surplus^ which Is^ sold- 
The^e trees of all ages up. ta th'rty years old are thrifty ^nd 
beaar jJbsundautly and never had any care or attQQtiofli that a epa>- 
mercial fruilt man would naturally give to his trees. And eveify 
^ng in evide«ice goie$. to prove that fruit can be grown aw^ces.3f- 
fully on the Bayfield peninsula^ in a coif^mercial way.. TheJ?^ is 
o»e wiuoiag fea^ture of our climate up North. Fruit of any land 
froup; the^ rtrawberary up to the apple never met vith accideuta, 
iu the spring.. Late fros-ts in the s,pring never kiJl iruit \;)if^- 
9Qm^ Thus every year we have a sure crop of ^11 kinds of 
frttit. And they all load up heavily with fruit. 

Now I have shown that the fruit is a sure thing. You hs^ve 
got the fruit and the nej^t thing is to get it into the ma«fket. Ai^l 
there is whefe we exc^.. 

W^ are lo^cated well up into a noji-pr oducing fruit regioiii a^d 
h^ve- the best and highest priced njiarkets of the whole country 
k>cated convenienitljy all arQund us. We can reach by wat©r, 
m^ny large and good markets in five or six hours. A»d by ra.il 
in ten to fifteen hours we can b^ in every village within a radius 
^i iom or five hundred mil^^, and the conditio© of that naar- 
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ket whai we get there, is as ciean aind Jrangry as a li4>uaid's 
tooih, and not a coinpcticor in sigm, tney Jaave 'OAl had thetr ru«li 
together, glutted the market, destroyed prices, and some 
gone home hnancially crippled. V\re step in alter the crash with 
our high colored, high havored fruit when everybody is fruit 
hungry. Ask our own prices, sell everything quickly and go 
home jingling the gold dollars in our pockets Happier and wiser 
then. 1 hus it is in every Ime of fruit we grow. ^ "We enter the 
market wheii it is nakejd and bare. 

Our stfawbe.rries ripefn after all other sections of the country 
have marketed their crop. So it is with our raspberries, "black- 
befries, cufrants, gooseberries and cherries. 

How is it in the apple line? The stimmer apple. Yellow Trans- 
parent wTien it is ready for the market, there is not an eatitig 
apple on thei market. It ripens about the same time as tlie 
Duchess in more southern latitudes. Ouir Duchess goes to mar- 
ket when a!ll other Duchess are done for. That is an apple we 
are espcicially proud of. It will hang on the tree until it is 
thoroughly ripe and highly colored, very juicy, hard and firm as 
a Baldwin and will keep two months after being picked. 

Our Wealthy go to market when about all fall apples are gone 
and the wirite.r apples are not in eating condition. 

Now for cfab apples, there is no place on earth, especially so 
in the Northwest, where tlie Transcendent Crabs will be so firm., 
hard afid juicy, clean atid even-colored as those wei raise ^p in 
that N04*thern Country. They go to market in such condition 
they cofftniand the highest price and no section can compete in 
quality and pT'ice. 

So it is with every fruit we grow appears to have a market all 
its o^wn. Now to sum up the faith that is in us for a commer- 
cial orchard. The prominent essentials are: We; have got the 
clitnctte and soil to produce the fruit. We do produce the fruit 
not one year but every year. Our near markcits are unlimited. 
We efttet markets when there are no competitors and can de- 
mand a good fair price for our fruit. Our fruit will rank Ciqually 
with any produced anywhere, and in some respects better. With 
this Showing before us, we expect in a few years to show to -the 
^tatfe thfe possibilities of her richest fruit district, and in time 
We will ask that the old legend be placed back on the map "TIm; 
PrUit l^ieilds of the Northwest," and that the Bayfield penin- 
sula will no longer be nicknamed the banana belt, Ig^t the s[q1< 
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fruit belt of Lake Superior that being indicative of the golden 
dollars of the fruit man's harvest. 



DISCUSSION. 

Prof. W. A. Henry : It has been my ple-asure to have something 
to do with the development of Northern Wisconsin. It was I who 
caused a bill to be introduced into the legislature looking toward 
the publication of a book of 50,000 copies, which describes our 
New North and when that matter was in progress, a good friend 
of mine, one of the leading citizens of this state, came to me 
and said, "Prof. Henry, are you not making a mistake whe^n you 
say there are agricultural possibilities in the North? Do you 
realize what you are saying? You are Professor in the Univer- 
sity, you should be careful." I said, "I have; been on the North 
Shore, I have been all over there, have been up to St. Paul and 
Duluth and so on, and I have seen the country all along therC;. 
Now, I realize my position and I am going to stake my reputation 
on the agricultural future of Northern Wisconsin." I pubUshed 
the book, settlers pourerf in, the country is steadily filling up, and 
a commonwealth developing. Now, I wish to say there is a region 
still undiscovered and the gentleman who has read the paper is 
one, of those who went up there as a pioneers. The land im- 
mediately adjacent to Lake Superior and that immediately drains 
into it is the country that I wish to consider, that and that only, 
I am speaking particularly of that close to the lake. You must 
remember there is the largest fresh water body in the world 
enormously deep, cold all the time, warm relatively in winter, 
but cold all the time. Now, I want to say that for apples of 
certain kinds, for cherries and for some of the small fruits, cur- 
rants, strawberries and raspberries, that there is one of the most 
promising regions in all America today for the enterprising hor- 
ticulturist. I want to say to you who get the pamphlets advcjr- 
tising such countries as the Hood River Valley and Wenatchee 
Valley, I have been in most of those places and studied them 
and while you can grow finer fruit in those, valleys, while your 
trees will bear younger and more prolific, you must remember 
the; enormous tonnage you will pay he railroad companies, you 
must remember that only the choicest apples are put in those 
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boxes, and tliat they must be hauled over two ranges of moun- 
tains and across the desert to find the, largest population. Now, 
tliat region never can produce apples in quantity and never will, 
but what we want to know is what we can do ourselves individu- 
ally and you that are looking with longing eyejS toward the fai 
West and to those pamphlets so gorgeously pictured, telling of 
the trees they can grow there and telling what prices they are 
getting there, do not be carried too far off your feet. If you 
want to find a profitable region for your enterprise, you will find 
it right near the. shore of Lake Superior, just as the gentleman 
has described. Now, do not get carried olf your feet by think- 
ing there is something better way off. It is not neccissarily true. 
You may go to the West and do well, you can stay right in 
Wisconsin and do well. I wish to say that nearly all foruits do 
well and not only fruits, but that legume^ flourish in a surprising 
degree. The College has branch stations near Lake Superior 
and this year a man threshed eight bushels of alsike clover seed 
from an acre; that seed was worth about $10 per bushel, so he 
rciceived a return of $80 from one acre of alsike clover seed. We 
almost duplicated that. The college had a clover huUer taken up 
there to help the settlers. Now the pea canning industry is going 
to become an enormous one on Lake Superioa: and I want to go 
on record in the publication of this Society as predicting that in 
:he near future: — it will be a number of years yet, because the 
land will only clear up slowly, but in the not distant future, there 
will be pea canning establishments all along the south shore of 
Lake Superior that will be putting up thei finest peas by the 
millions of cans that will ever be sold in the market, and tlie 
region will be famous for canned peas, clover seed, alsike^ and 
hemp. Small fruits, apples and cherries will be grown in that 
region and people will be thanking Lake, Superior for its great 
refrigerating powers. The time is not far away when the people 
of Wisco];isin eating their first strawberries, coming from Texas, 
Louisiana and Florida, will eat their last strawberries furnished 
by the carload and train load from the Lake Superior regions. 
Now these are prophecies, and while, I may not live to see them, 
there are those in this room that will live to see them and I do 
hope there will be some here that J.vill go up there and help 
pioneer that country and help develop it and bring about some 
of these things that nro sure to cani(* nud do not be carried 
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aWJiy to 6ther regfions u^til y6ti have at least looked into -the 
possibilities 'of the tegidn that I speak of. 

Mr. B-enitett : I wotild lilce to add a wofd and that is that ior 
t\vemy-6rie years I have traveled itp to Bayfield and akrf^g that 
country artd 1 saw the corn green there loftg after it was frOst-bk*- 
ten in the sotithem parts of the state, green as grass, *«d I 'have 
seen the itnit there and Mr. Knight I knew a good many years 
ago, if I recollect right, he Was a sawmill man and I sold 'hirh 
some oil once. ' 

Mr. Knight: I will say to th^ gentleman that I have beeft i 

owe ^i the pioneer lumbermen *of that country for many years, , 

•and now I am a pidneer 'fruit 'man. 1 itm settttfig out an orchaf4, 
1 have thh-ty -acres of apple trees two y^ars ^M and I am go- 
ing to put out more, make it forty acres next spring. 1 am going 'to 
test the strawberry culture and I have a number of Other fri^ilds 
tip thefe that have bought land and gone into business there -iii 
the same way. They kre far more skilled than mo^t of us, that 
is, I do not claim to be skilled in growing fruit, all I trlaimed to be 
skilled in was in cutting ddwh trees, now I km going to g^ 
•skills in growing some. I see my neighbors everywhere with 
trees, with cherries, with every kind of fruit that I can thiiik 
of, up in that Northern country, growing without any care, with- 
out any attention Whatever, and I believe that a man that is 
skilled in the business, who has brains or the scientific knowledge, 
can go up theife and beat the world anyivhere, I. do 'tidt ^^wre 
W'here he goes, — in prices I meafn. It is just from the fact that 
I stated, that he has the mai*ket Where no other man can com- 
pejte with him in everything that he raises, he can ask his own 
price. I know of a man right near town, a laboring man in the 
sawmills there, who bought a little piece o*f land from his neigh- 
bor and last year he grubbed and cut down the bushes and 
plowed a Httle afound the stumps and planted one sixth of ar 
acre of strawberries and last summer he sOld $214 worth of 
strawberries off that one-siKth of an acre. How did he do it? 
He got from 12 to 15 cents for every quart of benrie^ that -ht 
^old. I presume he did not raise any more strawberrii^ 'thafi 'tht 
rest of ydu wotild raise, but he got a better price for them 
Speaking of vegetables, I do not believe there is any *^te(ife ^h 
earth where yoii can gfow finer Vegetables than you can right 
up in 'that northern district. The peas are the finest in'thfe'"W6rlfi, 
the sugar corn is the finest and sweetest in the world. You will 
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see Evergreen corn standing there; green six feet high, some of 
it, when out around in this country everything is kilkd with 
frost. You have an earlier spring than we do> you get 4^he bene^- 
fit of thfe spring sun much sooner than we do, but in ^kt fall we 
put you all out. We, have grass until the snow covers it vig 
that is gree^n and in the spring when the snow melts off in one 
week, that grass is green and growing like a weed. That is the 
kind of country we have. 

The Secretary : While I agree fully with all that has beai 
said and can certify to a large part of it, I think this point can- 
not be too strongly emphasized, viz., that the ■regi<:fti that M-V, 
Kiiight tod Prof. Henry have ^)oken of is ^comparatively limited 
in area ; that we should speak of the Bayfield region, or the Bay- 
field peninsula and not oi Northern Wisconsin. I got into Coh- 
siderable trouble a few weeks ago in objecting to some statenfients 
that I f ea;red were about to be put out ^that Northern Wisconsm 
as a whole was the "banana belt." Now, I think we -fleed ^6 be 
Very careful here in going on record in thett respect, because, as 
you know, though the gentlemen who have spoken here are whoUy 
unprejudiced, that it always happens that there are people wlioatffe 
following in ottr trail whoarenot so unprej-ildiced^nd others who 
are apt to take up their words and ehaiige them somewhat, be- 
cause I believe all of you who are familiar with the conditions 
will agree that there are immense areas in Northern Wiscoiisiii 
where probably fruit cannot be grown, ever, successfully. I 
ha've in mind that immense region known as the Lake Superior 
Red Glay regi<Mi, that great bowl of thousands, probably mil- 
lions of acres with a sticky red clay soil, where the Horticul- 
tural Society has not up to date succeeded in even starting fruit 
trees, to say nothing about getting fruit from them, and we have 
been trying there for four years. A little later on in the pro- 
gram we will hear from other sections in the state which will 
probably 'emphasize what Prof. Henry has said, that Wisconsin 
is the place where money may be made from growing apples, 
not the far West. I stated four years ago before this SociCjty 
that I firmly believed that in the southwestern part of the state 
more money can be made from growing fruit under certain con- 
ditions than in any other part of t1ie United States, and with three 
or four years' further observation, 1 am willing to repeat that 
statement. It is likely that there are other sections and it is 
possible that the Bayfield regioh may also be put in the same 
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class, but I think we should be very careful to emphasize the 
fact that theire is but a limited region and it is not all Northern 
Wisconsin where these conditions prevail. 
. Mr. Delwiche:: In regard to that red clay, I worked in that 
section and I want to say that you can raise strawberries on that 
red clay. I know a party living at Superior who has marketCjd 
$800 worth of strawberries from one acre and has done it three 
years in succession and there are other people who are doing as 
much. I will not say that all fruits are going to succeed very 
well on the clay belt, but I believe along the lake from Superior 
eastward, there are many sites where apples can be raised profit- 
ably. I am not talking about the Eastern apples, like the Bald- 
wins or any of that description, but I believe that the Duchess 
and even the Wealthy will thrive as far westward as the city 
of Superior and so far as the strawberry goes, I can say that 
there are very few localities near here that are as well favored 
as that belt adjoining the city of Superior. I believe that section 
is better favored in the matter of the strawberry than is Ba)rfield 
peninsula, not climatically, but because of nearness to market. 
There is a market there, probably better than any in thC; coun- 
try, and you can raise the berries, you can go throughout that 
section and you will find men who are making ^ much on those 
patches of land from one-half to one, acre as other people are 
doing on five or six acres in other sections of the state. 

The President: In justice to the other sections of the state, 
as interesting and entertaining and profitable as this particular 
topic may be, it seems that we shall have to close this and give 
some of the others a chance. 



COMMERCIAL ORCHARDS IN THE CHIPPEWA FALLS 

REGION. 

C. L. Richardson. 

While it has cost our section thousands of dollars and our 
fruit growing pioneers four decades of their livens to realize 
some of the failures that must inevitably attend certain lines 
of endeavor, while we, hope to profit by their experience it is I 
shall assume their successes that are to be presented.^ j 
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Our section in common with the rest of Northern Wisconsin 
is ancient, much eroded land bearmg everywhere the imprint 
of tile glacial epoch. At every falls and rapids of the Chippciwa 
River outcrops of granite are to be found mdi'cating apparently 
die original igneous rock at no great depth. The surface soil 
is either (1) light sand, (2) sandy loam, or (3) stiff clay. 

Our successful orchards are with a few exceptions located 
withm the limits of a parallelogram beginning perhaps ten miles 
southwest of Chippewa Fails and extending northeast for forty 
miles to the junction of the Chippewa and Flambeau rivers. 
Moreover they are all found on one fixed type of soil. Its sur- 
face is broken and hilly, an ascent of one hundred feet from 
base level to hill-top sometimes appearing. These hills frequently 
app^r as chains or oridges whose prevailing trend is north and 
south. 

The soil is a heavy clay, red or slightly yellow, very fine, ad- 
hesive, comparatively impervious and hence retentive of moisture, 
showing under the microscope some; quartz and mica and a larg^ 
amount of feldspar. It is a cold soil, that retards spring growth, 
promotes early hardening of wood, and discourages untimely 
fall growth when the weather chances to be unusually warm. 
One orchardist reports a clay loam containing sand, and another 
a loam surface underlaid by eleven feet of clay. 

This clay varies in depth from eight to thirty feet; perhaps 
ten to twelve feet is a fair average. In places it is interspersed 
with stones or boulders, but in the better sites these are absent 
The clay is underlaid by gravel, sand, and in places, sandstone. 

The forest which originally covered this land consisted of 
red and white oak, basswood, ironwood and birch, interspersed 
with ash or poplar, and occasionally a maple, butternut, or 
blue beech sapling. Hard maple occurs in a few places, while 
the pine is conspicuous by its absence. 

While it is impossible; to state the extent of the orchards in 
this section, perhaps three hundred acres in commercial orchards 
is a conservative estimate. By a commercial orchard is meant 
one of at least an acre and a half in are:a, some part of the crop 
of which is sold. Of this three hundred acres two-thirds is 
grouped in a single township, the component orchards ranging 
from five to sixty acres. 

An investigation of exposures fails to show any superiority 
in northern or northeastern slopes. The larger orchards ext( 
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ov^ hill afld liokow presenting dopes 4Mid exposures in all di- 
i^ections ; m^ -sinkUtr orcnai*<ls t-ace any way that laa^ppens, and 1 
iMive neitner seen nor heard any daim concesmfng ttee superiority 
o* a «ort*iern ^iope;. On the contray, & few orcJmrdists express 
a Slight preterence for a southern slope. We have orcnarUs 
on level gi'Ound, on hilltops, and in 4ne vaUeys between, and all 
seeife to thdve equally well so long as 'they are 4iigh enough to 
secure prop^ drainage and circulation of 4ivr. The best orchards 
hkvt almost i^eai ar^magie condkictos.. VV^ter never coU€)0^ 
<upoh them, winter nor summer, while the »ioisture-retaiHiJng 
soil is 4iot injuriously affected by -the drou«fh of sttmaier. 

•Herein, I believe, lie thei limitations, whidl have so far, eon- 
^fined our ctt-char<ls to the particular type of soil previously m^i- 
•tioned. The apple to^ee has seemingly no predilection for cky 
soil, but it does require a strong, de;ep, fine soil, unaffected ^ 
^h«ought. These conditions cannot be ftilfined by a sttndy 4oam 
htniyt the constant rectfrrence in otur orchards of the one type 
<>i 450il. 

Ja^ When the. apple industry 'began it is difificalt to learn, but 
tfs early as 1867 ^ lew trees were plaiited, mostly Transcendieftt 
and Whitney. The oldest of our present orchards W€sre ^paa:- 
^tAfy ^teibiished abotit 1870 <fr 1872 and a few of these old 
trees are still in existence. One of them a gnarled old Tran- 
scendent has a record of 2^ bushels of apples. About 1890 
imany more trees we^re planted and the third period of marked 
expansion began about the year 1900. 

Many trees have been the victims of improper methods of 
planting. People attempted to save labor by digging small 
holes, cramping the roots of the young tree and a*ffording it ih- 
sufficieftt root :p8st4lrage. Also there is danger that the qyade 
or other implement used to dig the; holes will leave a "plastered 
wall" about the hole, through which the fine fibrous foots of 
the young tree cannot penetrate. One of our leading orchardists 
uses about one-tenth of a pound of dynamite to open ahd loosen 
the ground. But it is not well to plant at once. WaJt two or 
three days, or if possible until after a rain to allow the gases 
generated by the explosion time to dissipate. 

The orchards of this section are planted in rows or squares 
at distances vairying from fifteen to thirty-two feet. The direc- 
tion of the rows depends apparently on the conformation of the 
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Iwd, although sora.^ ojf our orgh^i:dkts prefer rows ex.tetujju^ 
northe^t g-ad spuih^^est as a partiaj. pg^otoctipn fr-oiri tb,^ sum 

Apparently ther^ are some forty or fifty varieties of a,pples 
growrt in this scQljion^. twenty of which are prab. apples 3^4. hy- 
brids. Among th^ large apples which are growa the foUpwiug 
are usually ex^bibited a^t th.e Northern Wi^consio, State- Fa^ir-. 

Alexander, Puehess, Sup^w,, Swaar, Fall Orange, Peet:L^, 
Pewa,ukee, Haas, H,ibernaJ[,. Longfield, McMalw.n\. Okabei?<gi, 
P^Atens' Greeuing,, Nprthwesten, Greening, Swit?er or Red 
Q«,eeia, Wisconsin and Perry Russets, Takuan &weet, To^ofsky, 
Utter, Wealthy, North Stai: or p.i,vi'ey,, Walbridge, Wolf River, 
Yellow Transparent, Newell's Winter. 

Anjboflg th^ crabs and hybrids the i?aost import^nit ^re ^i9.r*s 
S>8(eet,. Gideon's No. G, Hysjipp, Martha^ Sweet Ru&sett, TifaUs- 
sc^jideHi^ and WWtney. 

Our lino&t valuable apple is the Wealthy. In one- si3<;ty-aere 
Qffchard forty aeres are plaiiited tp WeaJ^thy. Many of oa^r or- 
chardists say that if they were to plant a ^Oraore^ orchard it 
wowild occupy 15 acres^. It is a good keeper, o^e grower report- 
ing XO bushels i^ his cellar Jan. 4th, while last year he kept 
them uatil spring. The trees can scarcely be called per-feigtly 
bardy. Some of tl^m sui*-scald in> early spring and a^ few usai- 
aUy freeze out especially if the winter be severe. They ^re )^ 
iug «iore ex;tefisively planted than any other variety. 

Perhaps the Duchess ranks second in importance though it ts 
not being as extensively planted as some, other varieties, especi- 
aUy in the larger orchards. It is a great favorite for fall use, and 
the tree is popular on account of its vigor and adaptation to 
somewhat loamiy soils. It is a heavy bearer, begins young and 
lives for a good many years. 

The Northwestern Greening is being extensively planted, prol^ 
ably ranking third among our apples. It is not perfectly hardy, 
but wi'l stand four or five ordinary winters and then be killed by 
an unusually severe one. This is especially true if the trees have 
borne a heavy crop the previous summer. The young trees, not 
yet in bearing carry over well, even when the bearing trees freeze 
out. It is ouir only real, winter apple, presents a fine appearance 
and sells well, in other words, it is a good commercial apple. 
One grower -reports picking 20 bushels from 100 trees five and 
six years old, — their second crop. 

The Fameuse or Snow is perhaps our best eating apple but 
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does not seem to be hardy enough to be generally grown. Al- 
most eyery orchard has 2 or 3 trees but none have very many. 
Two veteran growers report that they cannot grow it on their 
hillsides but can grow it down in the valley between. The Pe- 
waukee is unpopular, not very hardy and there is no money in 
it. The Longfield is badly handicapped by its small size, other- 
wise it is a valuable commercal apple, smooth, bright and hand- 
some. The tree grows rapidly, bears young, attains a large size 
produces a large crop, and lives to a good old age. One grower 
reports the McMahan as not being hardy, but the great weight 
of opinion is that it is unusually so. Personally I am inclined 
to think that the McMahan, in company with the Wolf River, 
Duchess and Hibernal can be grown upon a greater diversity of 
soils than many of the others. I doubt if it is necessary to plant 
them upon the one type of soil so far considered — in fact there 
are a number of small orchards throughout our section upon loam 
where trees of three of these varieties have flourished for six 
or seven years past. 

"The Wolf River," said one of our orchardists, "is hardy as 
an oak," but its quality compares favorably with cork. On ac- 
count of its large size and fine appearance it has a ready sale. 
One grower sold twenty bushels this fall at $1.50 per bushel. 
The tree is too slow in coming into bearing. I have seen trees 
ten or eleven years old, fifteen feet high and have not yet borne. 
Nevertheless it is exceeded in acreage only by the Wealthy. 
Duchess and Northwestern Greening. 

We have two valuable early fall varieties — ^the Yellow Trans- 
parent and the Tetofsky. The former sold last fall at $1.20 per 
bushel. It bears early, grows to a large tree, produces a heavy 
crop and is long-lived. We have trees thirty years old in our 
vicinity. Unfortunately it blights especially if the soil be rich. 

Totofsky trees seem to be in demand — one grower said he 
would plant 500 trees if he could get them. One orchardist re- 
ports tbe Okabena as his best paying apple, and several speak 
in high terms of the vigor and productiveness of the Hibernal. 
But its quality is, as one of them said, "Even worse than the 
Wolf River." 

For the present and the near future our commercial apples 
rre Wealthy, Duchess, Northwestern Greening, Wolf River, Yel- 
low Transparent, Tetofsky and Whitney. The McMahans,' Hi- 
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bernal, Longfield and North Star, are on the road but have not 
yet "arrived." 

None of ouir orchards, except that at the State Home, are 
sprayed. So far, our orchardists have not found it ne:Cessary tc 
spray, but the time is fast approaching. The codling moth 
though not severe, is wide spread in its ravages. Ants have 
killed more trees than any other enemy. Mice also work con- 
siderable injury, especially in orrchards that are mulched early 
with hay, straw or coarse manure. One grower reports thC; loss 
of one hundred trees during a single winter from this source. 
They occasion far more injury than rabbits. Limb blight and leaf 
blight are reported in a few instances, being I imagine local 
manifestations of the fire blight. In one orchard I have detected 
several spots which resembled apple canker. 

Up to the present our orchards have been incapable of supply- 
ing the local demand, consequently there has been no shipping. 
But with the present rapid expansion of orchards, this problem 
will soon require solution. Meanwhile apples have sold at from 
75 cents to $1.25 per bushel. One orchard of between six and 
seven acres sold a thousand dollars worth of apples this fall; 
while another of perhaps 12 acres containing many impractical 
varieties produced but $500. As yet, commercial orcharding is 
scarcely recognized as a visible means of support. 

I fail to see that Chippewa county possesses any peculiar nat- 
ural advantages over the rest of the world. Our land is as 
good as can be found anywhere and its cost is far below that in 
most other apple sections. Taxes are correspondingly light. 
Our railroad facilities are unsurpassed, furnishing cheap rapid 
transportation to the cities which lie north and wCiSt of us. We 
are sp near the northern limit of commercial orchards at present 
that we will reap whatever advantage there is to be gained from 
a late appearance upon the market. While our range of varie- 
ties is limited, thcise varieties we can grow to a perfection of 
form, flavor and coloring perhaps not attained elsewhere. 

We have the men, the market, the varieties and several hun- 
dred square miles of suitable land; no reason is apparent why 
the industry should not grow to a size commensurate with these 
advantages. 
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CENTRAL REGION. 
Db. T. E. Loope. 

Wiaconsin is not an ideal fruit Fegioa o» account of ita severe 
winters and other climatic conditions not thoroughly understood 

Our people have been engrossed by our more favorable in- 
dtistries, kuaiilDeriGgj grain raiaing, dairy farnjing and manufae- 
turing to. such an extent that intelligent fruit culture has been 
cojafiiied to a fe^w experimenters^ I am odE the opinion that the 
main reason for this is the fact that our early settlors being 
largely from the eastern states and finding that varieties grown 
there would not succeed here thought comaji^rcial appte growing 
impossible. This idea prevails even now. "They planted trees 
and they died/' They have forgotten that they exercised some 
common sense in planting and caring for other crops. They 
know that corn arid potatoes musrt be of tested kinds, pknted 
properly, cared for with diligence and harvested in due season 
They underataad that their cows must be selected carefully from 
milk and butter breeda, that they muat be furnished good pas- 
turage, kept housed in winter and fed on proper feed and nulked 
twice a day if they are to succeed in dairying". Yet 3«)u are con- 
tinuaUy met by the statement that they have bought and ^'planted 
trees and they died," 

With the ordinary farmer a tree is glad to die, and die young 
while it has a chance to go to tree heaven. It has a presenti- 
ment oi dire results when it is stuck in the ground in a hurry 
to get the job done^ It has that "gone feeling" all the first sea- 
son and welcomes to its bosom the borer, the tent caterpillar and 
scale for companionship. Tremblingly it puts forth a few feeble 
leaves and its terminals show a stunte4 growth as if afraid to 
be called bold and aggressive in its growth. Then winter comes 
in and does the rest. If it should perversely show vitality enough 
to bt^d the next spring the plownian rakes off a great pieacie of 
bs^k when he drives past and when he harrows the ground he 
varies the programi by running the drag over it. No wonder it 
gasps and dies. I have been a sad mourner at many such death- 
beds but my sadness was mingled with a mad rage to brain the 
criminal. 

"They planted trees and they, died." It seems strange that I 
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have been telling facts but the above is no uncommon occurrence. 
In fact I have not told half the truth. If perchance it has lives 
like the fabled cat and grows haltingly until it is old enough to 
bear fruit it has not only the perils just enumerated to encounter ' 
but it 'is smothered by June grass, impoverished by cropping the 
ground or gnawed by mice so that if some year it blossoms and 
bears a crop of scabby apples the remainder of its vitality is 
sapped and it gives up the ghost. So the end of that thrilling 
lif-e story is murder followed by suicide. 

Can you wonder at the saying "They planted trees and they 
died.'' Do people ever imagine that trees have sensations or con- 
sciousness? Does it not bleed when broken or cut? Does' it 
not shrink in agony when mortally injured? Does it not feed 
hungrily in health? Is it not reproduction of its kind as much 
an instinct as with animals? Can any wise man say that it has 
no soul ? 

As to the commercial possibility of central Wisconsin orchards 
it entirely depends on "The man behind the tree." If that per- 
iionag^ will be so self confident or ignoirant as to plant Baldwin, 
Northern Spy, Seek-no- further. King, Pippin or Ben Davis he ' 
will speedily join the hands of those who "planted trees and they 
died." 

On the other hand if he plants Wealthy, Duchess, McMahan, 
Longfield, N. W. Greening, Patten's Greening, Hibernal and 
some others of the same class he will e;re many years begin to 
wonder what he is going to do with his enormous crop. 

But the "Man behind the tree" must come to the front iti this • 
problem, no skulking is allowed but he must be in the bright sun- 
light of common sense and diligence. He must have an elevated 
location with a soil in which clay has a generous admixture, with 
lime a constituent, with fertility kept at high grade and drainage 
in perfect condition. Given all this the man must plant properly 
and cultivate wisely. He must prune sparingly but well. He 
must protect from mice, rabbits and the tree assassin. Last and 
most essential he must love his trees and the tree recognizing 
this love and tenderness will reciprocate and unfold its buds and 
blossoms showering on its benefactor its beauty, its fragrance 
and its luscious fruit. The man gets not only the material bene- 
fits from its ministrations but the love of nature grows warm 
and sweet in his heart and leads him to reverence that great 

8— Hort 
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I 
First Cause that orders all things in such wondrous harmony 

and perfection. 

I have tried in a general way to give my idea of the possibili- 
ties of central Wisconsin in the matter of commercial apple grow- 
ing. The way and means, the varieties and methods of culture 
are only general. The detail must be left to individual localities 
and conditions. Every man who dares attempt the problem must 
be wise and enthusiastic. He must select varieties and location 
with judgment as to environment and go forward sure of suc- 
cess if he faithfully performs his part. 

In closing let me say that one must not plant in low, poorly 
drained land. He must not plant in sand or on a gravel bed. 
He must not smother the roots with a tough sod nor mtist he 
plant unhealthy trees or trees not suited to our climate. 

Then I say Wiscc«isin has unlimited possibilities for commer- 
cial apple growing under the restrictions I have named in a 
general way. It is amply proved by the few commercial or- 
chards in our section of the state grown by "The man behind 
the tree" with his common sense methods and his unbounded 
enthusiasm for his work. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Hager: I am going to speak from my knowledge of a 
little different locality than the Doctor has spoken of. I will 
speak briefly of three counties thac I know of, Outagamie, 
Brown and Oconto. Where the soil and everything else has 
been right, it is a little different than it was with the Doctor 
that planted trees, they did not die. While we have very few 
commercial orchards in the usual sense of the term, we have 
hundreds, yes, thousands, of -small orchards set out by farmers. 
Where conditions were right, they grew and they are bearing 
fruit, and they are growing a great many different varieties. I 
judged the fruit at the Oconto County Fair one year when one 
grower exhibited fifty-two different varieties of apples. In 
Brown county, divided as it is by the Fox River, in most places 
there is a low, heavy, clay land, it is not the apple country, but 
going back on the west side to a rolling, hardwood timber land, 
orchards do very nicely. I say timber land, of course the tim- 
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bcr is removed. On the east side you get back into original 
mixed timber lands on the so-called ledge or rock formation. 
It extends farther north into Door county, Mr. Bingham will 
speak of that probably more particularly. I have been more 
and more impressed as I see the orchards. I call them Farmers' 
orchards, they are not commercial orchards, inasmuch as they 
get but very little returns and right there is where something 
should be done by this Society or some auxiliary toward the 
point of getting those men who are producing half an acre to 
an acre or two acres of apples, raise them in such shape and get 
them into market so as to get some returns for them. I saw 
apples last fall sold in the market in Green Bay for twenty-five 
cents a bushel, and it was more than they were worth, just on 
account of the way they were handled and the orchard was 
handled. I just speak of that as work for this Society or some 
other society to do along that line. In Outagamie county it is 
largely rolling boulder clay where the orchards have b^|en success- 
ful, that is, where the farnuers planted orchards usually on those 
hillsides or hilltops. In Oconto county the orchard region is mostly 
on soil that has been affected by the glaciers. A loamy soil 
with a porous clay subsoil. It makes a soil that drains well, 
gives an opportunity or facility for moisture to work up. On 
a large area of Oconto county where that kind of soil predomi- 
nates,, it was originally covered with maple, beech and bass- 
wood timber. It seems as though orchards do well there, no 
matter whether on hilltops or sides or on the level. I am inter- 
ested in three orchards in that county and they are all doing 
nicely. I want to say one word in regard to varieties in an or- 
chard. I have an interest' still in an orchard in Oconto county 
planted fifteen years ago, planted with about a dozen varieties 
which I considered hardy, the Northwestern Greening is the 
only one that has failed to any extent. I think outside of the 
Northwestern Greening not a dozen trees have died and they 
have mostly died from splitting down, breaking to pieces. The 
Anisim this year produced such a large crop that the branches 
bent over and there has not been a tree split or broken. The 
Hibernal of course has succeeded, you could not kill that with a 
club and though it seemed that people wanted to mix their 
apples, my opinion is that if the varieties could be confined to 
four, that there would be more money in it for every man that 
has anything to do with it. ^ j 
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THE PROSPECTS OF COMMERCIAL APPLE 

GROWING IN DOOR COUNTY AND THE 

LAKE SHORE REGION. 

D. E. Bingham. 

In Door county, especially the prospects are very encourag- 
ing. I speak of Door county because I am morre familiar with 
the conditions here than along the lake shore. Commercial 
apple growing in Door county is as yet in its early stagejs of 
development but what we have observed in the last 12 years 
leads us to believe that we have some conditions favorable for 
the production of certain varieties profitably. Our soil being 
of a sandy loam with lime stone underlying, especially in the 
pine belt along the east shore of Green Bay allows us to use 
methods of culture that could not be practiced in some other 
portions of the state without producing results that might be 
of considerable damage to the trees. Our soil being to some 
extent deficient in nitrogen we are not as apt to produce con- 
ditions that will cause blight by thorough culture, and our 
season being considerable later than southern or central Wis- 
consin we escape the late spring frost with much more cer- 
tainty than many portions of the state. The large body of ice 
that forms in Green Bay every winter serves as a check to the 
growth of vegetation until the season is sufficiently advanced 
and no danger of frosts. 

The late Joseph Zettle of Door county said that he had 
never lost a crop of apples by spring frosts during a period of 
40 years and that in itself is evidence of the influence of the 
waters of Green Bay on the lake. 

In the spring of the year we have considerable cloudy 
weather and often I have noticed instances where the ther- 
mometer would reach the freezing point but from the fact that 
the sun being obscured the rise in temperature was so gradual 
that no injury followed. These same conditions prevail in the 
fall. This fall for instance we had no killing frosts till some 
time in October, I think after the 10th. 

The idea that varieties of apples that are not hardy in south- 
ern Wisconsin can be grown in Door county is to some ex- 
tent a mistaken one. We are obliged to use the same list as 
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southwestern Wisconsin. It is quite apparent that apples of 
as high color cannot be produced where the per cent of cloudy 
weather is greater. The keeping qualities of our fruit pro- 
duced under such conditions are somewhat enhanced. Ripen- 
ing later when the temperature is not so high it is often pos- 
sible to keep them in good condition longer. 

The varieties best adapted to Door county and the lake 
shore for commercial apple culture are as difficult to select as 
ever and I only know the merits of the few I am growing. 
That there are others that could be made as profitable I have 
no doubt. It is not so much the variety in my opinion as it is 
the thoroughness of the grower to get the variety he is grow- 
ing to do its best. The Longfield if handled intelligently is a 
money maker but if neglected is very inferior to many. The 
Wealthy if allowed to overbear early in life is seriously in- 
jured. In regard to the McMahan I cannot say that this tree 
is inclined to overbear but still it produces a good crop and 
bears young. The Northwestern Greening is good in many 
respects and for a commercial apple will go until its quality is 
better known. The Snow I can find no fault with only that 
it costs more; to produce a barrel of Snow than it does of Mc- 
Mahan. The Mcintosh promises to be a money maker along 
with the Snow. This is about the list I am growing with the 
exception of Longfield. 

Early apples of attractive color can be made profitable in 
Door county. The Lubsk Queen which only takes about 75 
days to mature will always bring good money. 

In Door county thorough culture is considered the only 
method, especially where the soil is shallow. We need all the 
moisture we can get and cannot retain that moisture without 
the cultivation. It is true our rain fall is more nbrmal than 
many portions of the state owing to the close proximity to the 
large body of water, very often getting showe:rs along the Bay 
while several miles inland they do not get any. 

Considering all the advantages and disadvantages of apple 
culture in Door county and the lake shore I think the outlook 
is very good. 
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COMMERCIAL ORCHARDING IN SAUK COUNTY. 

William Toole, Baraboo, Wis. 

Not all of Sauk county is adapted to apple growing, but if 
all suitable sites were planted -to orchards and well cared for 
there might be many hundreds of car loads of apples shipped 
from Sauk county in favorable seasons. 

Elxperience has led to choice of clay soil well drained, with 
slope of ground to north, northeast or east, but there are or- 
chards doing fairly well with some variations from these as- 
pects. 

Elevation is considered desirable but there are" some very 
successful orchards near the bases of the bluff ranges, as those 
of J. Palmer, L. H. Palmer, Robert Ramsey and others. 

These have clay-loam soil of the glacial drift and are open 
to the north, and sheltered by the bluffs from southwest winds. 
Extending along the north sides of two ranges of bluffs for 
a number of miles many orchards of this class might be estab- 
lished successfully. The most important orchards of this class 
are those owned by the two Palmer brothers who shipped the 
past season together, about equal to six car loads of apples of 
their own growing, one car being sent to Virginia with profit. 
In addition there was a considerable amount of apples dis- 
posed of to farmers and in the local markets. Of course it is 
understood that the apple crop was a light one the past sea- 
son. 

The bluff ranges mentioned are united at their eastern ter- 
minus near the eastern edge of Sauk county, and extend west- 
ward a distance of between twenty and thirty miles, consti- 
tuting the quartzite ranges of Sauk county. On these elevated 
ranges, are many moderate sized orchards, which produce 
most of years many barrels of apples, which are bought and 
shipped by those who make a business of shipping apples 
from Baraboo, North Freedom, Ableman, Reedsburg and La 
Valle. Among the many orchards on these bluff ranges might 
be mentioned the Capener, Koepp, and Ringling orchards, 
near the east end of the south range and the orchards of Bas- 
sett. Bellows, Alwin and Karstetter centrally on the same 
range, Ableman the Terrys and Mash, are some of the or- 
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chardists centrally on the north range, while further west on 
the same range are the Foster orchards which were planted 
over forty years ago and are producing well. 

The Hirschinger orchard might be classed with the quartzite 
range group, being in the same kind of soil although. not hav- 
ing the elevation which many of them have. Westward on 
these ranges are many good orchards, beyond the scope of the 
writer's personal knowledge. These bluff orchards would 
average at an altitude of 850 feet above the river in the valley 
between the ranges. 

Another class of orchard sites is found on the terminal and 
other moraines of the glacial drift and situated mostly be- 
tween the two quartzite ranges, and terminating about cen- 
trally of the length of the quartzite basin, along the eastern 
edge of the driftless area. 

The soil is clayey and to some ejxtent calcareous. The 
various locations are well drained being at a considerable dis- 
tance above the ground water, and about 150 feet above the 
river. All of our leading varieties do well on these soils. 
Among those having orchards on the sites of this class and 
situated either north or south of the river are A. Brown, E. 
Baer, Wm. Toole, H. Simons, Wm. Fox, William Rounds, 
Franklin Johnson and the Tuttle estate. Extending west and 
north from the quartzite ranges and beyond some intervening 
valleys are rolling bluff lands having many good locations suit- 
able for orchards. The best orchard in this range of territory 
is that of Mr. Thomas Timlin in the town of Dellona, who has 
about twelve acres of apple trees and sold the past season 
about fifteen hundred dollars worth of apples. 

Along the western borders of our county there is a consider- 
able stretch of limestone soil in which Lime Ridge Post Office 
is about centrally located. There the young orchards are 
proving what an experienced orhardist might expect, that a 
great quantity of apples might be grown in this section. These 
orchards are tributary to the Reedsburg and La Valle markets 
and I have not been able to secure statistics of quantities of 
fruit grown. 

Considered from a commercial standpoint Franklin Johnson 
has found that it has paid to grow the following varieties of 
apples; Duchess, Wealthy, Fameuse, Plumb's Cider, Fall 
Orange, Willow Twig, Talman Sweet and Longfield. To this ' 
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list ^Irs. R. Ramsey would add Lowland Raspberry, Wolf 
River. Patten's Greening, Pewaukee, McMahan, Northwestern 
Greening and Scott's Winter. L. H. Palmer has found the 
Utter a very satisfactory market variety and in buying for 
shipping he finds that in some of the old orchards this variety 
is doing well and bearing good crops every other year. Some 
trees of Transparent which had blighted badly a few years ago 
have since recovered and given paying crops. Newell, North- 
western (ireening, McMahan and Lowland Raspberry he 
would add to the Johnson list. 

.\. D. Brown champions Longfield and Anisim, but would 
place Patten Greening with Hibernal. Mr. Henry Simon 
speaking from the shipper's and buyer's standpoint says that 
the following varieties take well in the market and are profit- 
able to grow, Ix)wland Raspberry, Duche^ss, Wealthy, Plumb's 
Cider, Fameuse, N. W. Greening and McMahon. Utter is a 
fine market variety and has done well with some, Fall Orange 
gives good fruit which is well sought for in the market, but 
the old trees have not a hearty appearance like those of Plumb's 
Cider although they continue to live and bear. Wolf River 
always sells well and would pay if the yield was sufficient. 
Pewaukee is not popular in the western market. The buyers 
decidedly object to Longfield and Anisim because they do not 
hold up well after being placed on the market. Patten's Green- 
ing takes well, and Newell has not been on the market in suffi- 
cient quantities to earn a reputation. Newell seems to do bet- 
ter on light soil than on clay. The Russets sell well and are 
reasonably hardy, but are shy bearers. 

Talman Sweet se'.ls well but the demand is liinited and a 
large supply would easily overstock the market. 

To summarize we might make out the following list of varie- 
ties of commercial value for general planting in Sauk County, 
Lowland Raspberry, Duchess, Wealthy, McMahan, Plumb's 
Cider, Talman Sweet, Patten's Greening, North Western 
Greening and 1^'ameuse. Varieties which would probably pay 
to plant are Wolf River, Fall Orange, Newell, Utter and Scott's 
Winter. In the fruit exhibit of this meeting there will prob- 
ably be as usual a good showing of Sauk county apples. 
Study the fruit display, interview the exhibitors, and be con- 
vinced that Sauk county stands in the. front rank of the sec- 
. tions of Wisconsin which are favorable for apple growing. 
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A load of Utter marketed In Crawford Co. from trees twenty-five years old. 
as large as Hood Uiver or Colorado apples but more profitable. 



Not 




CJhe of the choicest apple regions in the United States. Good apple land may now 
be had at 30 to 50 dollars per acre. On each acre may be grown 108 Wealthy 
trees. Millions of people hungry for Wealthy apples. Other regions in Wla. 
offer equal opportunities. Why leave Wisconsin in order to raise apples? 
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COMMERCIAL ORCHARDING IN SOUTHWESTERN 
WISCONSIN. 

J. G. BuEHLER, Twin Bluffs. 

Commercial orcharding in southwestern Wisconsin is one of 
the most promising occupations the farmer and horticulturist 
can engage in for health, wealth and comfort, and it is the;se 
three things we strive most for. In locality and climatic con- 
ditions southwestern Wisconsin is as highly favored as our sis- 
ter states, Iowa and Minnesota. We hav^ the soil and elevation 
for drainage that cannot be excelled anywhere. We also have 
commercial varieties produced in this state that attract^ atten- 
tion in the markets and won fame wherever they went for color, 
quality and size. A ready market has increased their demand. 
With all these favorable conditions shall we stand still or be 
lagging behind our horticultural brethren just across the Miss- 
issippi River scarcely out of sight on bleak and barren prairiejS 
who are wide awake to the opportunities and possibilities before 
them? We can profit by the experience of the past; wC; have a 
great experiment station and an efficient state horticultural society 
to assist us, trial orchards to guide, us. Forty or fifty years ago a 
man would have been called insane had he; been able to fortell 
what has already been accomplished in fruit growing in this 
northern iregion. Fortunes are awaiting if we would only grasp 
them. Duty to our. state and nation and the coming generation 
demands us to be up and doing with a heart for any fate. We 
ought to be loyal to the future generation as the past has left 
us free in a land of we:alth. Let us look over the hills and see 
the forest^ fast disappearing, some necessary for the habitation 
of man, some just to get it out of the way, leaving the hills bare 
to droughty and the torrents of rain that sweep the hillsides of 
their fertility, robbing future wealth. Every land owner ought 
to be compelled by law to plant a certain amount of trees best 
suited to ^ his requirements whether fruit trees or forest trees 
for lumber and fuel. 

I have for several years during . the winter been heating my 
house with apple wood by thinning out my old orchard and 
have been ,able to reserve my wood lot. 

Commercial orcharding in southwestern Wisconson is promis- 
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ing for several reasons : first, we; have the soil peculiarly adapted 
to apple growing, a heavy clay soil, mixed with lime stone and 
potash and phosphoric acid lying latent in its soil by centuries of 
leaf mold and ashes that have been left by forest fire^ no need 
of commercial fertilizer. 

In my locality commercial apple growing has proven itself 
profitable as a vocation or as a side line and will continue to 
b^ so if proper methods are carried out. I would not advise 
a man whose farm consists of rich- valley land or low land to 
plant an orchard. That is the beauty and advantage of the high 
bluffs of southwestern Wisconsin. Diversity of farmiing makes 
it possible to sell the poorer grades at home for immediate use; 
at a fair price. Hundreds of acres of high bluff land in this 
southwest region could be made profitable if advantageously 
modificid by small areas for the reason that insects and fungi 
are easier controlled in small orchards than in large tracts in 
the southern states. We have no need of fear from competi- 
tion in the markets for size, color and quality but the. demands 
of the markets must be known by the grower that he may grade 
and pack his own fruit properly to get the highest market price. 
Nothing is more distastrous to prices than a poorly graded lot 
of fruit especially in years of large crops. 

Wherever a community can grow car load lots some form of 
organization ought to be exercised for the benefit of all con- 
cerned in getting packages and rates. 

It is not necessary to give up the portion of land entirely for 
the orchard. Plant trees wide apart one way to give ample 
room to raise crops between the rows to feed stock and return 
nitrogen and humus. I have for eight years been carrying out 
some experiments in orchard methods in grass culture, meadow 
culture, alte.rnate and continuous culture and pasturing with 
sheep. The last named has piroven the most profitable and I 
would recommend it to any man fit for a sheperd for the reason 
that the sheep are the most economical fertilizer distributers and 
codling moth destroyers while the wool on the lambs pay hand- 
some profits without inuch work. 

Spraying might be done thoroughly in the fore part of the 
season with a liberal amount of bordeaux and high pr^sure 
machinery decreasing Ike strength of the bordeaux as the season 
advances. If we produce first class fruit we can challenge othe.r 
states which will bring us to notice and our battle will be won, 
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The Piresident stated that discussion on these papers would 
be take;ii up at the morning session. 



MORNING SESSION— THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 

DISCUSSION. 

The President: Yesterday afternoon we had several papers 
on the prospects of commercial orchards in the different sec- 
tions of the. state of Wisconsin. Now, just for a few minutes 
we will open those papers for discussion to any one who has 
anything to say on these locations. 

The Secretary : Mr. President, I wanted to say a word or 
two on that Northern Region. Now, I am compelled to belie^ve 
all that those gentlemen said yesterday about that country, I do 
not question their word for a moment, they are enthusiastic over 
their conditions there, but I do most emphatically protest against 
this Society going on record as approving of a section so far north 
as that and advertising it as a'commercial orchard region when wd 
have other sections in the state that have been exploited and should 
be more: fully exploited. Now, it may be that there are cherry 
trees there that were planted at the time of the Jesuits ; it may 
be that there are apple trees there that bear annual crops of 
fruit and that are apparently hardy, but the stubborn fact re- 
mains, that so far as I know, that not a carload, not a wagon- 
load, not a bushel of apples "has ever been put onto the market 
from that country. It is not a que^stion of what they may be 
able to do, it is a question of what they have done. Now, there 
are a number of gentlemen here from that region and I wish 
to repeat that I do not question their word for a moment, but 
you know as well as I that in the northern part of Wisconsin 
there aire immense tracts of land that are on the market and 
must be sold, that there are any number of men who are push- 
ing the sale of those lands and who advertise to the fullest ex- 
tent the possibilities of that region. I have never questioned 
the immense possibilities and resources of Jhat region from an 
agricultural standpoint and I shall be one of the first to push 
it to the utmost limit from a horticultural standpoint as soon 
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as it has been shown that fruit can be grown profitably for the 
market in that region. xNow, it takes more tiian one swallow 
to make a spring, and it takes more than one treje to make an 
orchard, while there may be treCjS growing in that region that 
are perfectly hardy, there is a diiference between growing one 
tree, in your back yard and between growing one acre or ten 
acres for the market. Mow, until those things have been fully 
demonstrated, 1 protest against the Society going on record as 
indorsing that as a commercial orchard region. 1 hese me^ have 
lived there for forty or fifty years, but i speak from a doUars- 
and-cents' standpoint, before we recommend that country we 
should be able to say that fruit can be, grown profitably for the 
market and when 1 say ''fruit," 1 mean always tree fruits. I 
have no doubt strawberries and other small fruit can be grown 
there profitably for the market. Now, I would cepeat again and 
I might re,peat a dozen times if it would make it of any value, 
that there are regions in this state where 1 am absolutely con- 
vinced that apple growing can be made more profitable than any 
other line of fruit marketing anywhere, in the United States by 
growing summer and fall varieties for the great firuit markets 
of the Northwest. Such regions lie in the western and south- 
western parts of the state; tnat great range of bluffs extending 
from Chippewa county south, ending at almost the exact north- 
em boundary of Grant county, which includes the famous Kick- 
apoo region where we have established a trial orchard. We 
know that apples can be grown there, not by the peck or bushel, 
but by the carload and have been grown and shipped from Rich- 
land county by the carload and there is no reason why they 
should not be shipped by the carload and trainload from regions 
farther west. It is up to us, to use, a common phrase, to ex- 
ploit that region from the commercial orchard standpoint be- 
fore we take up the extreme northern region. There are other 
(regions lying in Door county, Manitowoc county and other 
counties along the Lake Michigan shore that are, equally adapt- 
able. Let us develop those and make Wisconsin an apple state. 
Dr. Loope: I have some idea in a general way in regard to 
the region up North. I should differ a little from Prof. Crane- 
field in this, that if we find that there is a region there which 
will grow apples, we might develop that at the same time we 
are doing the other, because we are all over the state now any- 
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way, and we are in that region, but I was with those who 
selected the site; at Poplar. We believed that that would be as 
good a site as we could get there. We found certain trees grow- 
ing and looking well in isolated sections at different placeiS and 
we selected this orchard site for experiment. We know now 
that that experiment is largely a failure in one respect, not a 
failure for the Society. When we are putting our orchards out, 
we do not guarantee that that orchard is going to do well, we 
are only going to find out whether it will do well or not. As I 
say, it is conclusively proved now, without going further, that 
but very few varieties will ever succeed in the Poplar orchard. 
We have got to cut them down to a very small number and 
when we have done that we have eliminated all similar locations. 
If you cannot grow the apples that we put out there in the 
Poplar orchard, you cannot grow them in that basin on any 
similar location, that is my idea. Now, we have another loca- 
tion there, there is no doubt in. my mind that the other location 
is going to prove a better location and will grow more varieties 
of apples than the one at Poplar, and ftrrther than that, in some 
respects this region that was spoken of yesterday is very similar 
to this region which we are experimenting with, because that 
is upon the border of Lake Superior, it is within easy sight of 
both of those locations. 

The Secretary : I wish to emphasize what has just been said. 
It was said yesterday that this Bayfield region got the benefit of 
the lake breezes. Now, the Poplar orchard is but seven miles 
from Lake Superior and the Maple orchard but eight miles. . 

Mr. Kellogg: Describe the soil, give us the difference be- 
tween the soil where you are and where that orchard is. 

Dr. Loope: As far as I have observed, the soil in that basin 
at Poplar is a very tenacious, stiff clay, and not only fhat hard 
clay, but the drainage is imperfect. That clay lies in layers, 
you can take it up in layers, and the excessive rainfalls and ex- 
cessive snows that they have the;re and everything combines to 
keep the water in that soil. That is one trouble with the Poplar 
orchard, that is the poor drainage. That is the main point al- 
most. Of course the winters are pretty severe and the springs 
are very late, which applies also to the other regions. I have 
not been through the Bayfield region, but I am satisfied it can- 
not be different. The same conditions must exist in Bayfield 
that they have in the Superior region. Further emphasizing 
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what has been said, there is no question in my mind that in Cen- 
tral "Wisconsin there; are plenty of locations that are eminently 
fit for commercial orchards, with the restrictions as detailed yes- 
terday. You have got to have the "man behind tho tree" that 
knows where he is going to put it, what kind he? is going to 
put in, and also he has to look after it after it is put in. 

Mr. G. J. Kellogg: If the soil very near the lake on this 
territory described yesterday close along Bayfield and on the 
Islands is not better than the Poplar soil, we do not want to 
reconimend it, but it is a fact that they are planting apple trees 
now therei by the hundreds, by the thousands, in that country 
described yesterday, and it will soon be proven whether it is 
right or not. If our Society has not a trial orchard up there 
on that same soil, we had better put one there. 

Mr. Riegel: I know something from hearsay of this Apostle 
Island region and the adjacent peninsula. I have a friend who 
spends about three months during the summer in that region 
and he tells me great stories about the cherries. Now it would 
seem to me if we cannot grow the apple there, that we might 
boom-it as a cherry region if there is money in it, and we heard 
something read here yesterday which seems to prove that cher- 
ries can be grown there. This friend of mine is perfectly in love 
with the: region as a summer resort. I would like to know if 
the soil on the Apostle Islands is the same as on the peninsula, 
if it is, then I suppose cherries will flourish there. 

Mr. Patten : I should not rise to claim your attention on this 
subject only from the fact that I have visited that section of Wis- 
consin and have given it some considerable attention in connec- 
tion with fruit growing, and also that land has been used to some 
extent by men who, as I have had good reason to believe, are 
interested largely in the land question in northern Wisconsin 
bordering Lake Superior, and for that reason particularly I wish 
to say a little in reference to that country and for the possible 
information that I may give to those who have not had op- 
portunity of seeing that country. 

As Dr. Loope has said, there is in that northern region border- 
ing on the lake, and 1 judge several miles away from the lake, 
that low, flat, cold clay soil, and 1 found also on Madeline Island, 
in the south end of that island there is a great deal of that very 
cold soil, and apple orchards have been tried to some extent on 
such soil, the hardier varieties have been tried there, and my ob- 
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servation is this, that I would not plailt, nor do I think it would 
be safe to plant any variety of apple on that character of soil 
unless it had most excellent drainage, whereas some of the higher 
portions of the island, small portions of the south end and the 
northern part have a great deal more, sand in the soil ;it is underlaid 
with the red sandstone characteristic of all that region. And so the 
peninsula. . There is a large portion of the peninsula that has 
high rolling land, with a great deal of saod in the soil and with 
most excellent drainage, and I have no question but that the 
hardier varieties of apple will succeed on that character of soil. 
But it must be only the well-tried northern varieties that a man 
could plant there with anything like safety. There is onC; feat- 
ure that I noticed, and that is that the trees besar remarkably 
young. They seem to go almost immediately to bearing after 
being established ; they do not put on that vigor of growth that 
they do in this latitude, or even 100 miles :north of this, but they 
do set fruit buds wonderfully and go immediately into bearing. 
I think I examined nearly all the older fruit that was growing 
on trees in Bayfield, and I found such varieties as Tetofsky on 
the hills, looking very well, and the Duchess of Oldenburg were 
also found in an orchard that was twenty odd years old, doing 
very well. Wolf River was growing there and doing pretty 
well. But as I have said, my observation is that it will require 
the hardier varieties of trees in any portion of that country to 
make a success of the orchard. 

As to cherry trees that are planted there, I saw the older 
cherry trees on Madeline Island very close to the border of the 
lake and there are also cherry trees growing in the; village of 
Bayfield that I should judge were twenty or more years old, 
and so far as I could learn they seemed to be generally quite suc- 
cessful there. I think it is quite safe to say that on the soil 
that has considerable presence of sand in it and good drainage 
along the lake shore — no one can tell just how far inland yet, 
because that has riot been thoroughly demonstrated how far the 
cherry will succeed, but I have no doubt there is quite a sec- 
tion of the country and a large part of the islands where the 
cherry would be really a success. 

All those things of course must be taken into account, and it 
is very desirable to grow fruit wherever a farmer settles, but in 
northern Wisconsin generally my advice would be, from long 
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experience, to plant only a few of the very hardiest varieties 
until you can learn just what you can do. Bayfield peninsula 
is different; one can go into orcharding along the shore there 
I think with considerable safety. 

Mr. C. L. Richardson: I would like to add to the paper 
which I read here yesterday and say a word or two in commein- 
dation of Dr. Loope's remarks on the commercial orchard, that 
one should have but a few varieties and plant those extensively, 
and I think that that is being done to a large extent in the Chip- 
pewa Falls region. James W. Melville's orchard of sixty acres 
contains forty acres of Wealthy; then he has three, four and 
five acres of such varieties as the Wolf River, Northwestern 
Greening and Duchess, and while he has a large number of va- 
rieties in an experimental way, he has a few trees or a few dozen 
trees, as the case may be, of those varieties. There is but one 
test that the fruit growers up there apply to any variety, and that 
is, — is there any money in it? They are not handicapped by 
any esthetic interest in an apple tree as such, they have no fond 
memories, so to speak, twining around the trunk of an unpro- 
ductive apple tree; their question is, "Does it deliver the goods?'' 
and that I think is the true test of a commercial orchard. 

One thing more : I did not yesterday speak of the plum, the 
pear or the cherry, for the reason that the story of the plum, 
like the celebrated chapter on snakes in Ireland, is very short. 
There were no snakes in Ireland, and our condition in regard 
to these other fruits is the same. We have cherry trees there, 
it is true, several of ouir growers have planted cherry trees many 
years back, we have trees there 12 to 15 feet in height and 
there is not a cherry on them and there never has been. We 
do not know the reason, but the fact remains. During the last 
five years many plum trees have been planted of thci American 
variety. They are as yet small and of those we cannot speak 
yet in a commercial way; the trees are growing, but we cannot 
as yet apply the test. Is there any money in it, and that is our 
situation there in regard to these various tree fruits which we 
are considering here today. 

The Secretary: Referring again to the Northern Region I 
agree with Dr. Loope that perhaps we may be able to develop 
that at the same time we do the other, but I tell you frankly, and, 
as it were, confidentially there is an element of danger in going on 
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record at this time as recommending this as a commercial orchard 
regidn. There was a time past history when the word of the Wis- 
consin State Horticultural Society did not amount to much. The 
time is now when we are a very influential factor in the state, 
when the word of this Society is worth a great deal to private 
interests, and there are private interests camping on our trail 
today, waiting and watching for that word of approval of North- 
em Wisconsin, and they say broadly, "Northern Wisconsin;" 
do not say Ba)rfield peninsula. Now, I speak whereof I know in 
this matter, and if I could possibly I would make it more empha- 
tic. I will go still further and say, there has been presented to me 
officially or semi-officially a list of names, the names of men 
who are said to be the leading horticulturists in Wisconsin who 
are approving of a plan to push Northern Wisconsin, mark you, 
not the Ba)^eld peninsula, but Northern Wisconsin as a desir- 
able region in which men could invest their money for growing 
tree fruits. In that list theire was not a single member of the 
State Horticultural Society, there was not a single man who had 
been identified with the fruit interests for twenty years past. 
I feel it my duty to make these things known, and I say tihe 
moment it will be shown that the Bayfield region actually can 
yield fruit on a commercial scale I hope the members and every 
one will get behind and push that region for all it is worth and 
make it the. Eldorado, or the Banana Belt or Fruit Belt of the 
Northwest, as Mr. Knight has stated. 



AFTERNOON SESSION— THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 



THE CANNING INDUSTRY. 
Dr. T. E. LooPE. 

Dr. Loope was called upon to give information regarding a 
canning plant for canning the products of a market garden. 

Dr. Loope : This question is a little out of my line inasmuch 
that it contemplates a small canning plant such as would meet 
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the requirements of a Smdll market garden. Now, it is a very 
difficult matter for me tb take that up. 1 understand something 
of the canning business, applied on a commercial scale, some- 
tkirig of the requirements, becaiise I have been president of the 
cahning company in our town and have seeai the processes and 
I know something about the processes Of canning beans and 
corn but on so srhall a scale I could not give anything very defi- 
nite. I suppose this is to be a commeircial plant where the prod- 
ttfct could be sold and hot confined to a family. I will first give 
yoti something of an idea of a cauning plant as applied in a conu- 
meircial sense. Corn, beans and tomatoes can be easily handled 
ih One plant, and the expense of rhachinery would not be exces- 
sive. Vou would want plenty of power and you would want 
the right kind of machinery and you want a storehouse to put 
your product ih atid in such case I want to say this, that a 
great many pkces in the country have canning plants that they 
would be Willing to pirt with, cheap, and the reasoti is that 
some promoter comes along and tells the. farmers some fairy 
stories about what can be done, tells about the great profits 
and about how easy it is to get the products put up and every- 
thing of that kind. They omit one thing and that is, you have 
to have capital behind the product and not a little capital, not 
rnerely capital siifficlent to erect the plant and get the necessary 
machinery and building and the like, but you have to have more 
if you are going to be successful. Vou have to have a surplus 
fund that will enable you each year to buy your product in the 
raw state, to be able to obtain the, labor and pay it promptly 
and everything of that kind which you can imagine would come 
with a business of that kind. There is no use of talking, you 
ought never to go in without sufficient capital, and T say, in a 
small plant, a plant that can put out 20,000 cases of com and 
10,000 cases of beans and perhaps 5,000 cases of tomatoes, if you 
can grow them, you Would want $20,000 to put up the plant 
and to carry it through the first year. No little sum, and I am 
not exaggerating that, I have been in the business and we started 
wrong and I know. 

In the canning of tomatoes, you need) in the first place, a 
scalder which scalds them to the ptoper condition, ^LToSt they go 
then to the peelers and after they are peeled, they go into the 
filler, which is not an expensive maehfnej something like $100, and 
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from there usually into a steam box, in order to keep them 
sufficiently to get them so they will cap well, and then to the 
brush machine, and then to the capper. But before. being capped 
by the machine, somebody has got to put the caps on. There 
is an automatic capper, but we have never tried that, and he 
merely puts on the caps as they come from the brush machine 
and then they go into the capper, which never ought to be less 
than a Hopkins capper, costing $700. That capper caps them 
systematically, then they are passed on, inspected. Then after 
being inspected they are put away. That is in regard to to- 
matoes. 

In corn, you have altogether a different proposition. You 
have to have com cutters, in any sized factory you would .have 
to have two or more; two corn cutters would probably cost you 
$160. Those are attended by men or women, sometimes girls 
can attend to the cutters as well as anybody else and sometimes 
better, and from there it goes into the machine that takes out 
the threads and silk, called a "silker." Then it is deposited in 
a basin below and there it is taken out by hand, in an ordinary 
plant, and is weighed and the syrup put in. That is done by 
one man. It goes of course through the brushes in order to 
clean it oif and it is capped as described in the case of tomatoes. 
Then it goes to the inspector who inspects it, places it in a crate 
and that crate then- is put into a retort and the corn is cooked 
under a 10-pound pressure at a temperature of 240 degrees for 
65 to 73 minutes, then it is taken out and cool^ in cold water 
in cans and then taken away to the warehouse. There is one 
thing that I have forgotten, which is very essential, this is the 
cooker. They call it the cooker where the com is taken first and 
brined, it is then put into a cooker and mixer and the tempera- 
ture there is 185. That is automatic, and the cans come out 
from below and pass through and are filled at the cooker and 
filler, and that part of it costs quite a little sum of money, that ma- 
chine. That precedes the capping and then it goes around to 
the capper, that is automatic. You can set that cooker and filler 
to put out about 45 cans a minute. You can mn it up higher, 
but if you do you strain your machine and are liable to gejt into 
trouble. You may put it up to 60, and fill a can every second, 
and pass it along. Then it goes to the warehousci where it is 
piled and also inspected immediately to see if there are any leaks 
that have escaped attention. 
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I want to say here that while com has sometimes been very 
profitable and was a good crop this last year for the; canner, yet 
the year before corn fell clear below the producing point. You 
could buy canned com for about 45 cents a dozen and you can- 
not produce it for that, it costs more ; you cannot can it for that. 
You have to pay $6.00 a ton for the com in the; first place and 
husk it and go through all those operations that I have told you 
about and it takes considerable help and the whote of it costs 
you more than 45 cents, you cannot do it. You might possibly 
get your money out of it at 45 cents, but there is no use of doing 
business if you cannot make anything on it. 

A Member: What should it sell for? 

Dr. Loope : You can make a fair profit at 65 cents. We ^ 
had an opportunity to sell corn at 70 cents and the others did 
not want to sell. I told them I would not hesitate at all to 
accept the offer of 70 cents. At that price therej was a good 
profit and you can make lots of money on com, because you see 
here is the filler and mixer mnning at the rate of 45 every 
minute, you can imagine what you could do then with a double 
shift. You can figure up very easily with a double shift run- 
ning day and night that you could put out a large output. 

Then in regard to beans, I want to say that beans seem to be 
the safest proposition of all, excepting peas, and that requires 
a capital of $75,000 or $100,0«), maybe $200,000. With beans, 
the process is something different. The beans are picked gen- 
erally by girls and women in the field, and we pay $36 a ton 
in our town. You have to pay the girls 90 cents a hundred for 
picking, and you can raise, if you have a good crop, four tons, 
so you see you will have something for your land and your 
trouble at four tons to the acre. I raised that and more last 
year. You cannot always do that if you do not take care of 
them, but you can raise four tons to the acre and sometimes 
five if you have the right kind of land and take care of them 
right. You can make $85 out of that anyway, and that is a 
fair profit. Plant the same as corn, only closer. The. beans 
come in from the field in sacks, or in any way in which they 
can best be brought. They are placed on the tables at the fac- 
tory and there they are snipped. That has to be done by hand, 
nothing has been a real success in th^ way of an automatic or 
mechanical snipper. That has to be done by girjs, boys are not 
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in it. It is a fact, you cannot get boys to snip, but the women 
will go there and make a dollar a day snipping. 

M«rs. Jones : Boys are too slow. 

Dr. Loope,: It is not that, they want to do something big; 
they cannot do it, they do not do it anyway and you have to 
have women. Snipping is the taking hold of the little end of 
the bean and tearing it off. 

Mr. Plumb: What is the difference betw^n snipping and 
stringing beans? 

Dr. Loope ; It is the same thing, you do not string them after 
that. Then they go into a grader^ which makes four different 
grades. The little bean an inch or an inch and a half long is the 
No. 1, the No. 2 is nearly twice as long, the No. 3 as long as one's 
finger, and the No. 4 is still longer , and sometimes another grade 
which is called the No. 5 cut. The little bean sells for $1.40 a 
dozen cans, the second sells for $1.30 or $1.25, the No. 3 sells for 
$1.00 a dozen. No. 4 for about 75 cents. The No. 3 should 
bcj a long bean, but no seed in it, the No. 4 may have small 
seed. Of course there is a very small difference between No. 4 
and No. 3. They are graded, they have to be; sorted by women. 
Whie the grader doeis the woork perfectly, the machine cannot do 
the work quite as well as it can be done by hand. Then the big 
beans, the No. 4, as we have it, are taken to a machine that 
cuts them through. There is an automatice machine that cuts 
the beans. They are then put into what is called the **bl?nclier." 
It is water almost boiling hot and they are dumped into a crate 
made of wire and left there four or five minute:S, then taken 
to the filler which is fitte4 for one hvmdred cans. 

Beans are cooked from 18 to 23 minutes under the same pres- 
sure and same temperature as corn. Then they arei taken out 
and cooled with cold water in another retort and then taken to 
the warehouse. You see; there are details that you have to 
have on the several things that you could not get in a small can- 
ning business, that is, the steam power and all that. The power 
to run all this machinery and plenty of steam besides because the 
storage is made under steam heat and in other places there is 
steam required. One has to have ste:am power and one has to 
have a canning process. I paid $300 to get a secret that is not 
worth ten cents. If you have any common sense you can make 
your own brine. 
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A Meimber: Do they put any acid in it? 
Dr. Loope: Not a th*ng, only sugar and salt. That is the 
only thing that goes into that syrup. 

Mrs, Treleven: Do you use anything else with the corn? 

Dr. Loope : Not a thing else. You are not allowed to under 
the Purei Food Law. You would not be allowed to use any 
salicylic acid or any other thing in it, 
• Mr, PaSmer; Whjlt kind of corn do ypu use that you get 
four or five tons to the acre from? 

Dr, Loope: The Evergreen. We put in the early and the 
Ute. 

Mr. Kellogg: The doctor said he gets four or five tons to 
the acre, the average yield that the grower gets is two and one 
half tons or four tons. 

Dr. Loope: You have a question that is just that of the "man 
behind the tree," Some men will take care of the com and 
some do not. The man that takers care of his corn, has good 
soil and good seed can get five tons to the acre, but everybody 
does not do it, because they are not all alike. 

Mr, Andrews: Up ou«r way it runs from about onei ton to 
seven, there is that variation, according to the man that grows 
it. 

Mr. Davis: I would like to ask the Doctor if there is such 
a thing as getting a plant small enough for eight horse power 
gasoline eingine to run it, for corn or tomatoes. 

Dr. Loope: You could for tomatoes run that because the 
greatest power you have to use there is in the filler and capper. 

Mr. Palmer: Do they generally pick all that corn at once? 

Dr, Loope : It is not best to do that, we make two pickings. 

Mr. Hey: Are there several varieties of Evergreen com and 
if so, which is the best variety? 

Dr. Loope: There are several varieties, I want to say this 
that if you buy Stowel's Evergreen from Illinois and bring it 
up here, it is a pretty late thing. But in two years' tinxe we 
will get a great deal earlier corp of Evergreen. 
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THE WINDSOR APPLE. 
John Howie, Waunakee. 

The Windsor (Windsor Chief) was grown, from se^ plwt#d 
by tlie Hate J. P. W. Hill on his farm on the northern line pf 
the town of Burke, joining the town of Windsor and one mile 
south of the village of Windsor, Dane County, Wisconsin longer 
ago than th^ oklest inhabitant remembers, probably in 1847 Qr 
^848. 

He gave the writer a short sketch of its origin saying foe 
brought apples from the East, planted the seed and planted the 
trees grown from th£s^ seeds into an orchard of about two 
acres, the cultivation of which be took great pride in and was 
very jeatous of parties who c^me there for scions fisaring they 
would injure his treies. He would not allow me to cut but 
brought me scions from the Leitcb, Windsor and another variety 
he wanted to bear his name, which he said was a better ^p^ 
than the Windsor. I have named it Hill's Se^^ling. 

I have been unable to find any other record of the intrpdjue- 
tion of the Windsor apple from any of Mr, Hill's neighbor^ ias 
they did not know there was such an applq grown. Th^ I%fee 
Mr. J. C. Plumb of Milton, Wisconsin is entitled to the credit 
of pnpogating and introducing it as an orchard trit'e and ^Id 
thousands of trees all over Wisconsin and adjoining states rec- 
ommending its merits in the; highest terms. 

The original Windscwr tree was destroyed about 8 years ago 
whJle it was vigorous and healthy for a tree of its age as it 
was probably more than fifty years old. 

At our Annual Meeting in 1879 the report says "J- P.- W- Hill 
of Windsor, Dane County, shows some seedling apples called 
Leitch and Hill's Red Winter, which is believed to be the apple 
named Windsor Chief, of fine; size, excellent quality and very 
beautiful which promises well for hardiness." 

The tree is vigorous, hardy, upright, its only fault being a 
tendency to twig blight but not enough to reduce its vitality. 
In productiveness it is equal to any other winter apple. Fruit 
is above medium, oWate, slightly conical, light greenish yellow, 
covered with mixed and marbled dull red and russett, fine 
grained, juicy sub-acid. Season January to June 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Buehler: It is five years a,go that it was said before the 
Society that we have not a winter apple in Wisconsin that we 
could place side by side for a money-mak^r to compare with 
the Duchess, McMahan, and Wealthy. I do not know that 
I can place the Windsor beside them to-day, but we have 
an apple in that that will keep up until June. The tree is a 
slow grower, however, I believe that is a good fault in this 
climate. It has borne aimually. I have three trees in bearing 
in my orchard and I have picked apples from them every year. 
This last season I picked two barrels and there were scarcely 
any undersized apples, they run very even. 

Mr. Bingham: We have; g^own it quite largely, the only 
fault we have to find with it is, it is rather a poor grower in 
the orchard, that is, it does not attain the size in the same num- 
ber of years that the Northwestern Greeting or McMahan or 
some of those other varieties do. It is an annual bearer, an 
apple of excellent quality, a good kcjeper, the apples are uni- 
form in size. The trees that I have are about eight or nine 
year old. Under favorable conditions these trees might do much 
better than they have been doing. We had a severe winter five 
or six yciars ago that killed so much nursery stock and so many 
apple trees in Wisconsin, a dry winter with no snow. The 
Windsor was injured in the roots considerably, standing beside 
the Northwestern and other varieties that showed no injury, 
but I think for southcirn and southwestern Wisconsin it shows 
very much more favorably. We have noticed trees right close 
to Richland Center that showed very little blight, not as much 
as the Wealthy, and the trees look vigorous and healthy, and 
it is an early and good bearer. 

Mrs. Hey: I would like to ask a question in regard to the 
Northwestern Greening. From what I have hesard here I should 
judge that you do approve of the Northwestern Greening here, 
do you not? 

The President: I think if you would take: a vote of all the 
people in the State, they would say yes. 

Mrs. Hey : We have quite a few planted and so many people 
in Illinois have; been finding fault with it. They say they can- 
not get perfect apples, that they drop off. ^ j 
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It was suggested at one time that the Hanko and the Twenty Ounce Pippin (not 
Twenty Ounce) might be identical. A close examination of the lllustratlom 
on this page will show that the varieties are distinct. The Hanko is a valii- 
able variety found in western Sauk Co. 
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The President: I heard J. C. Plumb once say that the North- 
western Greening was pre-eminently a northern apple; when it 
goes south it begins to fail. I do not know how true that may 
be, but I would not be much surprised if that is the fact in the 
case. 

Mr. M. S. Kellogg: Has it not beem demonstrated by apple 
growers that the heavier the soil in which you place the North- 
western Greening the greater the succe:Ss; the lighter the soil, 
the less the success? 

The President: Has anybody else a word to say in regard 
to the Windsor Chief? 

Mr. G. J. Kellogg: I have grown it in the nursery. The 
only objection I had was, it would twig blight more or less 
where it was closed in, on open ground there is not much dan- 
ger. There is not much danger in the orchard. It is not a 
very rapid grower, as Mr. Bingham says it is a good bearer, 
a good apple, I have known of its beting very successful as an 
orchard tree. It is hardy enough to go through I think. 

The President: The only fault we have to find with the ap- 
ple is that it does blight in the nursery and it does blight some- 
what in the orchard. It does blight severely in the orchard, so 
that we quit growing it. 

Mr. Bingham: I think with heavy cultivation, take it in 
Richland county, if you cultivate it heavily, it will blight. You 
have to use different methods, of cultivating in heavy clay soil. 

Mr. Buehler: Those trees have been in sod ever since I 
have known them and they have never blighted. 
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FRUIT MARKETING SESSION. 



THE SPARTA FRUIT GROWERS' ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. B. H. Wright, Sparta. 

The qu^tion of cooperative marketing of fruits^ and the 
methods of the Sparta Fruit Growers' Association, have been 
so thoroughly discussed heretofore, that I find it atoost impo6^ 
sible to advance any new ideas. But for the bene^t of some, 
perhaps, who were not here last year, I will give a brief outline 
of our work and its results. 

Previous to the; year 1906, our Association amounted to but 
very little, although it had been doing business for about ten 

It had been able to secure refrigerator cars, thus reducing the 
cost of transportation; also to gain rCiCognition as an organized 
company, thus giving material aid to sonie of its members, who 
were unsuccessful in dealing, individually, with some of the 
commission houses. 

On the other hand, each member was allowed to practically 
dispose; of his own fruits, either selling directly to buyers on 
the street, or dictating to which market his product should be 
sent. 

This, may readily be seen, had the effect of over-stocking 
some markets, while others were left unsupplied. 

About two years ago, a number of our most extensive fruit 
growers decided that some effort must be made to improve the 
conditions of marketing our small fruits, especially strawberries; 
as the acreage was steadily increasing, and the price was just 
as steadily decreasing. 

Accordingly, at the next annual ^ meeting, every effort was 
made to get out as many members as possible, and the Associa- 
tion was re-organized upon an entirely new basis, with a capital 
stock of $1,000 and a membership of 140. 

A set of iron-clad rules were adopted, which have been rigidly 
enforced; and after a trial of two seasons, the Associatiorr^has 
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proved a grand success, with very little dissatifaction among 
its members. The officers consist of a president, treasurer, and 
six directors, who elect a manage:r and secretary. The manager, 
practically, has charge of the entire business. All fruit is turned • 
over to him, who places it where he sees fit, always taking care 
of thei order trade first. 

Any member, knowingly violating these rules, is notified by 
the manager that he is no longer considered a member, and his 
membership fee^ which consists of one or more shares of stock, 
at two dollars per share, may be had at any time by calling at 
the office. 

Our manager aims to keep in touch with other towns and as- 
sociations, during the; berry season; thus avoiding too much 
competition. He^ receives, daily, quotations from all the lead- 
ing markets, and by a Uttle advertising, has worked up a good 
order business. This branch of trade has increased largely in 
thq last year. A great many strawberries were disposed of in 
this way; while the orders for cane berries were many times 
more than our market could supply. 

Every grower is given a duplicate receipt for. all beTries de- 
livered to the association, each day, and their grade. This is 
a great help to the grower, for, by attending carcjfully to the 
next day's picking, he may be able to raise the grade 'of, at 
least, a part of his picking, instead of all being marked a lower 
grade, as before. This grading of our strawberries was one of 
the first, and perhaps the worst, propositions the association 
has had to contend with. Three grades were agreed upon by 
the management, namely "Choice" marked "B," "Extra Choice" 
"A," and "Fancy" marked "X." 

In addition to these, a very few were marked "no grade." 
These were of the "button variety,'' and although not a profit- 
able kind, will occasionally appear in the market. 

For the past two seasons, we have been very fortunate in 
securing for our grader a man who had the; three most neces- 
sary qualifications for that position, namely, the utmost confi- 
dence of the members; fairness in all his dealings; and good 
sound judgment of fruits, as he had been educated from a boy 
up, in that branch of horticulture. 

At the beginning of the strawberry season of 1907, prospects 
were not very encouraging to the association. 
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ihe late^iiess of the season brought the bulk of our crop into 
iTiarket the hrst week in July. 

'llie brewers had most of tne. refrigerator cars filled with beer 
for the 4th of July so we were obliged to send two car loads 
of strawberries in box cars, to Minneapolis, in one day. 

ihe house, consigned to, was notihed and unloaded early the 
next morning, so they sold fairly well on that market; but courd 
have made much better returns if refrigerator cars could have 
been used, and sent to diif Cjrent markets. 

Another source of trouble to our manager,: — who, by the way, 
is Mr. E. A. Richardson, doubltless weU known to many of 
you, — was a shortage in the supply of cases. The association 
nad decided to try thq plan of furnishing crates for its members. 

Early in the season, the number of acres of bewies and their 
probable yield, had been carefully estimated; but th^ number 
of new members and their acreage could not be accurately deter- 
mine4. Consequently, when the crop was all ready for har- 
vesting and cases were called for our supply rapidly dimin- 
ished. By using some blueberry crates and shipping in some 
made-up ones, we were able to savci our crop. 

The quality of our entire crop was generally good, better than 
the average. One car, containing 720 easels of strawberries sold, 
for $i,426, in cash ; the most valuable car of berries ever shipped 
from Sparta, I believe. Our association handled during the 
season 30,656 cases of strawberries at an average price of $1.09 
per case. 

With the coming of the raspberry crop, business had settled 
down to a normal condition again, and, while the yield per acre 
iwas not quite up to expectations the; net returns were very sat- 
isfactory to the grower. We shipped 3,430 cases of red rasp- 
berries at an average of $1.68 pejr case and 1,628 cases of black 
raspberries averaging $1.64 per case. 

The blackberry y^eld was light, but quality and price good; 
the association marketing 7,437 cases, at an average of $1.55 
per case, of 24 pts. each. 

Besides these, the association handled a few currants, goose- 
berries, blueberries, and apples making the total receipts for 
the year $54,160.46 while the expense has been but .04 of this, 
or about $2,200. 

After taking into consideration the amoimt of business done 
during the year; we feel that our losses hgv^^J^^jg^^,^ 
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Onci carload of strawberries, spoiled by delay in transporta- 
tion, about July 4th w;as paid for, in full, by the R. R. Company ; 
another carload has not been settled for yet; but feel sure of 
getting something from that. Aside from this, a few dollars 
will cover all other losses. 

Our association has the advantage of shipping over both the 
"Chicago and Northwestern," and the "Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul" R. R's. ; the bulk of our business being done over the 
latter, however, on account of better service to Minneapolis. 
We also have a good loading shed on that road, where two cars 
may be conveniently loaded at once. 

The O. and C. Depairtment of the exprciss companies has 
been done away with, as far as the association is concerned. 
Berries shipped by them were very apt to come in competition 
with som^ of our orders, resulting in spoiling the market at 
that place; hence our orders from there would be cancelled 

We think the plan of making up our own boxes is a good 
one, as we are ge^tting them made up easier and cheaper this 
year than last. 

Since re-organizing the association has gained 100 new mem- 
bers and increased about $10,000 in business during the last year. 

In conclusion, experience, has convinced us that the co-opera- 
tive plan, rightly managed, is the only way of marketing small 
fruits in large quantities at the present time; making it possible 
for the growe;r to increase his acreage, and still get better prices 
for his product. 



DISCUSSION. 



Mr. Parsons: I would like to ask Mr. Wright how many 
acres of small fruits your Association grows to get the amount 
of smair firuit that you grew kst year? 

Mr. E. A. Richardson: We sent out postals last spring to 
the membcirs of our Association and return reports received from 
them covered about 300 acres of strawberries, about 50 acres 
pf blackberries and about 98 acres of red raspberries. 
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THE CRANBERRY GROWERS' ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. a. C. Bennett, Grand Rapids. 

In the organisation of a sales company, especially in the fruit 
line, it is first necessary to select a few leading individuals in 
that line who, having made a success of the business, awe fitted 
to lead othe,rs. 

In all organized efforts there are some individuals naturally 
born to lead and others to follow. If good leaders are selected, 
success is Well nigh assure;d. The next most important thing is 
to have something to sell that will be satisfactory to the public 
after being sold. No association can afford to represent or rec- 
ommend an article that does not give perfect satisfaction. 

In order to establish a good reputation the territory sold over 
should be limited so that the association can supply all its cus- 
tomers who are willing to pay a fair price for a good article. 

When I sold our own cranberries direct to the retail' mer- 
chants, some of them would say: "Bennett, we can buy cran- 
berries of others for $1 a barrel less than you ask for yours." 
I said, "I know it, and why don't you do it?" They said, "We 
have; tried it several times and lost money every time by it. 
There is no use talking for our late keeping berries, we have 
got to have your berries." Our berries were no be^tter than 
others, but the care taken in picking, sorting and curing them 
(the curing process described by me at your last February meet- 
ing), was what brought us the ^xtra dollar a barrel and held 
the trade. 

When I left the road as salesman I selected two agents and 
let my son do the business, these agents working on a fixed 
price per barrel for their se.rvices. They soon found lower 
priced berries on the market and asked the privilege of meeting 
competition which was granted; the result was that for several 
years many of our hand picked, hand sorted and well cured 
cranberries were sold at the same price as the poorest, dirtiest 
and meanest raked berries that were offered to our trade but 
we did not lower our grade and our salesmen greatly increased 
their sales. Then we called a halt, refusing to make any price 
in advance of shipping time; or to meet such competition, but 
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before shipping their order would quote them our prices and if 
not satisfied they could cancel the orders. The result was that 
we sold all our berries at fair prices. 

Now with a successful sales company our berries are soM by 
the car load to the same jobbers that tried to compete with us 
with poor berries and they are, willing to pay us more by the caf 
load per barrel, than we used to get by the single barrel and the 
same customers prefer to pay these, prices because they can rely 
on the quality of the berries. A good reputation it pays to keep. 

In forming a sales company or a stock company let no one 
secure more stock than another. Where stock counts for votes 
it is often abused. Not long ago a man held a controlling 
interest in a corporation, his son was a candidate fof secretafy; 
they were tryitig to decide whether the salary should be $1,200 
or $1,500 a year, when the old man arose and said: "My son 
shall be secretary and his salary shall be $2,S00." Can harmony 
long exist under such conditions? I know of another corpora- 
tion, capitalized at $50,000, working harmoniously for years with- 
out the issuing of a single dollar of stock where the rich and the 
poor have equal privileges. 

Avoid too many varieties. A friend of mine In Los Angeles, 
California, showed me his orchard of apples, peaches, pears, 
oranges, lemons, cherries, olives, dates, pomegfahates, persim- 
mons, plums, nectarines* etc., in which no two trees bore the 
same variety. What association could afford to handle such k 
lot? Nothing but a regiment of Italians could do it. Cran- 
berries are all packed in uniform sized barrels in Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, containing 100 quarts, dry meas- 
ure. The law also requires a weight of 16 ounces for Jt quaft, 
32 pounds for a bushel, or if soM by measure, that it shall be 
struck or a level dry measute, not liquid measure, which gives 
only about 14 ounces to the quart. 

Grade the fruit. With cranberries we first take out all that 
will pass through a ^ inch screen and call them pie berries and 
sell them cheap. They are immature berries and will not keep 
long, but if used when fresh are like young currants or goose- 
berries, very tender and make nice sauce or pies. By removing 
these the balance of the crop keeps much better and is worth 
more money. We make several' other grades, all of which go 
under different brands which are made as uniform as possible;. 
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Anything not up to grade or imporfect is left without brand, 
and sold on its merits. Every barrel should be hand assorted 
solid packed and uniform throughout. 

Bond every salesman and every officer. Sell the fruit for 
cash or on some short definite time, never consign it or any 
part of it ; to do so ruins your cash customers, whom you shouM 
protect. Require every saleman to sell the goods on the, open 
market for the best obtainable prices ; to sell in accordance with 
the laws of the state where sold and of the United States, and 
that they shall not enter into any combination with any other 
parties in violation of such laws, giving bonds in sufficient pen- 
alty for your protection. 

I was one of the delegates sent by the Wisconsin Cranberry 
Sales Company to New York last year, with full powers to 
complete, if possible, an organization which should include the 
New England Cranberry Sales Company, the New Jersey 
Cranberry Sales Company and the Wisconsin Cranberry Sales 
Company. These associations united for the purpose, 1st of 
securing a more uniform distribution of cranberries at less ex- 
pense than could be accomplished by the separate acts of each. 

2. To increase the demand for cranberries by judicious ad- 
vertising by united effort which has been done to the extent of 
several thousand dollars. 

3. The "National Fruit Exchange" organized by us in New 
York, with an office in Chicago, does the selling and collecting 
for us, but they are not permitted to buy any outside berries or 
to make any offer on them. 

4. Each of the three, companies retain thdr individual exist- 
ence, distinct and transact their own business. If a member of 
the New Jersey Cranberry Sales Company put in poor berries, 
we of Wisconsin and New England have no control over him, 
but if a member of the Wisconsin Cranberry Sales Company 
puts in poor berries our Wisconsin inspector and that grower 
are held responsible and must stand the full amount of the loss. 

The National Fruit Exchange; like the California Fruit Ex- 
change only sell fruit for our members. We do not buy or 
speculate in cranberries. We have no price fixing committees. 
The best obtainable price in the open market is where cran- 
berries are in greatest demand and there we sell. There are 
many others selling cranberries, one party alone selling about 
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450,000 dollars worth annually. We have nothing to corner 
the market with but a superior quality of cranberries. In Wis- 
consin many of us take out the pie berries, in the east they do 
not. All Wisconsin berries are sold through the Chicago office 
and remittance is -made direct from that office to each in- 
dividual grower, except a small percentage retained to cover ex- 
penses, officers' salaries, .advertising, etc. As soon as a car of 
Wisconsin berries is sold a duplicate of that invoice should be 
forwarded to our local secretary, so that we may know to whom 
it went and where. If complaint of any car is made the party 
who shipped it should be notified at once also our sales agent 
or general manager and our local secretary, so that an investi- 
gation can proceed at once. 

I hope the time will soon come when our inspectors will be 
appointed by the governor of the state or by the Pure Food Com- 
mission, and be regulated by law, so that no one, whether a 
member of our association or any outsider, will be allowed to 
sell wet, mouldy or rotten cranberries. 

Our general manager and salesman, and bookkeepeir, — in fact 
the whole selling force, are men of long years of experience 
in their particular lines and not one of them are growers. They 
were selected for their ability and experience after much inves- 
tigation, regardless of price ; the best is the cheapest in the end. 
They make for us the money wherewith we pay them. Some 
foolish growers in Wisconsin had previously started a sales 
company composed entirely of growers, even to the lawyer who 
drew up their organization papers. They selected one of their 
member growers as salesman. They sold about $8,000 worth of 
berries on which they lost about $4,000, then they went to law 
to see how the loss should be divided. The, suit was carried to 
the supreme court, after five or six years' litigation, while our 
salesman sold several hundred thousand dollars worth without 
a loss of a single dollar of poor accounts, or a singly law suit. 

There are four classes of people that should not belong to 
your selling associations : 

1. Doctors : If you belong to a successful sale^ company you 
will never be sick of it and need no doctor. 

2. Ministers: If your sales company dies it will be a clear 
case of suicide and they can give you no consolation. 

3. Lawyers: They live on the troubles of others and make 

10— Hort 
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trouble for other lawyers to live on. If you need legal advice 
be free to employ the best talent outside and pay for it. 

4. Nursery men : You will have occasion to discuss the value 
of varieties from the sellers' standpoint as well as the growers' 
and not from the standpoint of the interested nursery man. 
Avoid them as you would a hornet's nest. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Certain nurserymen advise a severe cutting back of root grafted 
trees at the end of the first year. Is this advisable or advantor 
geousf 

Mr. G. J. Kellogg: No. All I have to say is no. If you 
want a discussion, go on with it. 

Does it improve the root system of cm apple tree to transplant 
it when one year old, and wVl it pay, on a large scale? 

Mr. Patten: Not in your northern climate. It would pay 
in a southern climate, probably, but not in a northern one, as 
we have all over Wisconsin and Iowa. 

Is it safe or advisable to plant southern grown apple trees 
(N. Missouri) in Wisconsin, ctssuming the trees to be cut bctck 
during summer in order to ripen the past season's growth? 

Dr. Loope: I should say yes, if they have not got the San 
Jose scale. 

Mr. Kellogg: Or you cannot get good Wisconsin trees. 

Dr. Lxx>pe,: Southern Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Missouri can grow larger trees than Wisconsin can and can 
grow more perfect trees for a two year old and I do not see any 
reason why we should not plant them. 

Mr. M. S. Kellogg : While under certain conditions it may be 
true that it may be permissible to set these southern grown trees^ 
I believe that a three of four year old Wisconsin grown apple 
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tree is better for a Wisconsin planter than a Missouri tree, even 
if you get the Missouri tree at half price. 

Mr. Bingham: I believe an apple or cheirry tree grown in 
the southern states is apt to make a success in Wisconsin if 
the varieity is right; if we bought a two-year-old tree in the 
south, we are apt to get just as good success in northern Wis- 
consin as we have with a Wisconsin grown tree, other things 
being equal. 

Mr. Kollock: A few years ago I planted quite a large, or- 
chard in Colorado, and I bought the trees from southern nursery 
growers (Tennessee) and the trees were fine and did well when 
they were set out, and Colorado is not a warm climate. 

Mr. G. J. Kellogg: Perhaps twenty years ago I bought 100 
Ye;llow Transparent down in Alabama, I was short of that kind, 
and I got some trees to set in the nursery and grow. It took me 
three years to acclimate them in the nursery row, then they weres 
not good for anything, while the Yellow Transparent grown 
here is all right excepting for blight. While I have been out 
on this orchard question, the last three weeks, I found almost 
all the orchards that were set with southern or eastern trees had 
died out, the Wisconsin grown trees are still alive, some aged 
twenty, thirty to forty years. There are some pointers. The 
difficulty with the southern grown trees is, they grow them so 
quickly that they grow them soft; they are not hairdy, they do 
not bear the winters. If we have a nice winter after they are 
planted they may escape injury, but a Wisconsin tree of half the 
size will double the money. 

Mr. Knight: I am a layman in this business and peeking all 
the information I can get, . and there is one point I would like 
to bring up. Take a tree grown in the southern climate, is it not 
likely to have a more open texture of wood and more susceptible 
to injury from cold weather than a wood that is grown in a 
northern climate, where it will grow slower and will be stronger 
and stand the climate better than the, one that is grown farther 
south? That is the point ] would like to have brouglU out. 

Mr. M. S. Kellogg: In regard to the texture of wood, take 
a man who is in the habit of making root grafts, and he can tell 
with his eyes shut and without knowledge of where the tree 
comes from, whether it is a northern or southern grown tree; 
not only of the scion, but of the seedling also. 

Mr. Bingham^: We have planted thousands of cherries, aJl 
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southern grown trees, and we have excellent strccess with all 
those trees; dig them in the spring, plant them out, cutting 
them back in the fall, it ripens up in the northern climate and is 
just as apt to live the next winter as a Wisconsin g^own tree. We 
get a tree with better root system at two years and we get a tree 
straighter, healthier, of more vigorous growth, and by cutting 
those trees back, in one season we get a tree that is acclimated 
to our Wisconsin climate, and I have never found any injury 
from winter killing of those treses. 

Mr. Patten: In reference to whether a southern grown tree, 
for instance, a Missouri or Kansas grown tre^ is as good a tree 
as a tree grown on the 43rd parallel of latitude in your state 
would, — the reason I think that they are oftentimes not as good 
at two years of age, or at three ye?irs of age is simply because 
they are overgrown for this climate. The cell structure of 
those trees is much coarser than of a tree grown in this latitudci 
which has grown considerably slower. For instance, a tree here 
four years of age would not be as large a tr^ as a tree grown 
in Kansas at three years of age, and for that very reason, if the 
winter following should be a very severe one, you would discover 
that the southern grown tree would suffer more than the north- 
em grown tree. I have demonstrated this, I think, by actual 
experience and observation. I think there is no question on that 
point. 

Mr. Edwards: From what I heard of Mr. Bingham's re- 
marks, he confines them to cherry trees. Now, anybody that 
raises cherries in Wisconsin knows that it is a very difficult 
matter to. raise cherries in this state ; if you do not believe it, 
try it and you will find out. But in regard to apples, I certainly 
endorse Mr. Patten's ideas. We have gone to extremes here 
on both sides. If a man has well grown trees here, grown in 
this latitude, or as far south as Mr. Patten is, they certainly 
are better than southern grown trees. If you do not believe it, 
buy them and you will find out they are coarser in growth 
and subject to being killed in winter, more so than trees grown 
in latitudes within three or four hundred miles of here. I be- 
lieve that trees that are grown in Wisconsin and in Iowa or Illi- 
nois, and well grown, are better than trees grown in Alabama 
or some other state way down south, that are grown perhaps 
in a year or a year and a half; these are tender and soft; you 
know they are pretty nearly soft enough so you can squeeze 
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them with your fingers. You shake your heads, but you know 
they are not as hard as trees grown at Sttu'geon Bay, you cannot 
get around that proposition, Mr. Bingham. 

Mr. Bingham: When we receive them they undoubtedly are 
of softer texture of wood, but the idea that I had in this discus- 
sion was : Will those trees live in Wisconsin, will they be a suc- 
cess, and while I do not advocate trees grown as far south as you 
mention, if we can get yarietie:S that are grown there and grown 
well, we can get them into northern Wisconsin and by one 
season's growth, planted in the spring, those trees will be ac- 
climated and that tree is ripe enough in the fall, and I found 
we have just as good success as we have with Wisconsin grown 
trees, as far as living is concerned, if the root system is not 
injured by transportation. There is a great deal of diflfercince 
in the transportation of the tree from the far south, being held ' 
in cold storage three or four months, before, the planter gets 
them, and the roots may be injured by the cold storage and 
shipping, but if those trees are grown near large towns and 
shipped in epccellent condition and planted out, I am of the opin- 
ion that they can be made a success to almost as great a degree, 
or a greater degree than Wisconsin stock of the same variety. 

Mr. Plumb: It is g^erally conceded at this meeting as I un- 
derstand fromi the discussion, that southern stock is worthless. 
With us we have had a great deal of trouble in getting satisfactory 
scions and bud stocks. Would there be any objectioti to getting 
them in during the year heeling them in during the winter, using 
those buds and those scions for buds and stocks on trees grown 
in our latittuief 

Mr. Andrews : As scions I think the hardiness would te in 
proportion of the size of the scion, to th^ size of southern 
trees. 

Mr. Plumb: I would like to ask whether the same rule ap- 
plied and whether it would be advisable to use for scions stock 
gott^ from the extreme north? I am on the 43rd parallel of 
latitude, 400 miles west of here. Now, if I wanted material 
for grafting or budding, would it be better to buy of a person 
on this latitude or one farther north ? 

Mr. Andrews : I should think a person on this latitude would 
be all right, I would rather buy from the man farther north 
than from the man farther south. 
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The President: When we want to get a question settli^d 
definitely, we always go to the professors. I would like to 
hear from Prof. Taylor. 

Mr. W. A. Taylor: I doubt if Professor Taylor is here, I 
have no claim to that title. But it looks to me, as far as I have 
had opportunity to look into this matter, it is simply a question 
of risk, do you want to take the risk, or do you want to re- 
duce the risk? To my mind there is no sound principle in the 
selection of trees for planting, or, I would put it the other way, 
the saiest principle in the selection of trees for planting any- 
where is to get trees grown under conditions just as near the 
conditions that you have; as you can get good, sound trees. 1 
would not hesitate a moment to go south fot- a sound tree, if 1 
could not get a sound tree grown nearer by, but if I could get 
£t sound tf-ee grown nearer by, I should stop there;. 

Are bees a necessary adjunct to fruit raising? 

The President: It used to be said that we could not grow 
fruit without bees, now we know better, I think, because there 
is not a swarm of bees within five miles 'of us that I know of. 

Mr. Buehler : We have a young man with us who keeps an 
apiary in the orchard, his name is Reis. 

Mr. Reis : I think especially for plums and cherries that the 
bees are of advantage, they fertilize the blossoms. I think it 
might be just as well applied to apples to fertilize the^m and 
then we do not have to depend so much on other insects to carry 
the pollen from one blossom to the othe;r. I notice ih j^ums 
that at any time during the rainy season when the bees cannot 
work on the plum blossoms they do hot set, the same way with 
cherries, also with apples. 

Mr. Hey:- I would Uke to say a word along that line. 1 
have kept bees and watched the working of them. We all 
know that the alsike clover will produce more seed than any 
bthfei- clover we have. We have grown as high as seven bushels 
of alsike clover seed to the acre, for the simple reason I think, 
because the common honey bee can work on this alsike clover 
and the red clover produces no seed whatever unless thei"e are 
bumble bees to work it. That has been our experience. I have 
600 plum trees and 1 am' going to put a lot of bees i"ight among 
them this year. We almost always keep a swarm of bees where 
we grow cucumbers. 
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Mr. KoUock : In a certain district near Mouiit Hood, a snoW 
capped moutitaiil, bees do iiot do well, jlhd the cOttsequenee is 
there are none ket)t there, but there are some of the fihest Or- 
chards and most profitable orcha«rds in full bearihg that I evet* 
sa\v. There are no bees there so far as I know. Now, therfe 
are sotne* wild wasps, hornets atid insects of that kind. Of 
course they tnay do some work, but wci do not depend on bees, 
tior consider them essential. 

Mrs. Jones : I would like to make a suggnestioh-, — in the clo- 
ver blossom the polleti is down in the blossom where, the wind 
cannot get at it very well, but in the peach and plurti aftd ajiple 
blossom the pollen is exposed and the witid can carry it and 
that might be an explatiatioti. ' 

The President: I know it is possible to gtow strawberries, 
apples and plums where there ai'e no beeS; 

Mr. Ray: I keep a few bees and I find 'that the bees work 
on plums, cherries and raspberries quite extensively, but ott 
apples and strawberries I very seldom find bees; Amoiig cu- 
cumbers and melons they work very strongly. 

Mr. Howie: I keep bees, grow cherries, apples and plunis. 
The apples do very well, but the last few yeafTs I have beeii 
unable to grow cherries or plUmSi I do tlot kilc>w whether the 
bees did not do their work, or what was the matter. 

Mr. Taylor: That is one of those questions that you cannot 
answer either way and have your answer right under all con- 
ditions. It is a question, in the first place, Whether there is 
some other insect in the community that will carry sUch pollen 
as has to be carried. Of course with the plum it is pretty well 
established that the plum is easily pollinated by wind pollination. 
In the case, however, of pomaceous fruits, the pear in particular 
and apple, so far as it has been studied, there is little evidence; 
of wind pollination, the pollen transfer actually taking place 
through the agency of some insect, and the common bee hav- 
ing been in certain cases that have been observed the insect 
that did the work. To the question, therefore, whether bees 
are necessary, I should say it depends upon whether there is 
some other fellow already there whom you do not have to pay 
who ' is doing the work. Then there is this other factor that 
comes in, and it was very conspicuous this past season in those 
districts where the margin between setting of fruits and non- 
setting was narrow. In -certain cases in the Ben t)avis apple 
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belt of Southern Illinois which I had opportunity to observe m 
August when the crop was on the tre^, it was very noticeable 
that the Ben Davis apples that were there, there were not many 
of them, but those that there were, were where the Ben Davis 
trees were, mingled, where the trees were adjacent to other va- 
rieties, such as Jonathan, Aike^, York Imperial, Grimes Golden, 
Willow, Rome Beauty and Winesap. Ordinarily Ben Davis is 
sufficiently productive, they are even in large blocks; this year 
Ben Davis was caught in full bloom by frost the 13th and 14th 
of April and the; blossom crop pretty nearly destroyed and it was 
a question of either pulling through a few blossoms or not pull- 
ing through any, and it is in those cases that the importance of 
cross poiUnation comes out, and let nle say right here, that 
whether bees are necessary, or insects, with the pomaceous 
fruits so far as we know depends entirely upon whether cross 
pollination is necessary. It has been proved in the case: of the 
Bartlett pear that cross pollination is an advantage, it has been 
proved at the same time that it is not always neicessary that 
blocks of 10,000 Bartlett pear trees under certain conditions 
as in California, and quite large blocks in the East imder fa- 
vorable conditions of vigor and favorable: conditions at bloom- 
ing time, set crops without cross pollination. Where the con- 
ditions are adverse, as they were down in the orchard at James- 
town, where the discovery was made by Mr. Wait of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bartlett set nothing without cross 
pollination, so it is a question the solution of which depends 
on conditions. 

Is a shelter belt a danvage to an orchardf 

Mr. M. S. Kellogg: I do not know that I can give any light, 
except to tell the practice of one of the residentis of our county, 
some eight or nine miles east of Janesville, whom some of you 
may know, Mr. Robert Milburn, who is quite a breeder of Shet- 
land ponies and who has set quite an extensive orchard and in 
that orchard he has set evergreens among the apple trees, and 
while I do not know whe^ther they have caused his trees to pro- 
duce any more extensively than they would otherwise, he has a 
good apple soil, being on a limestone ridge and rather a heavy soil, 
certainly it lias produced fine apples and the evergreens have 
grown- so they are now as high and in many instances higher 
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than his apple trees and give considerable protection, no question 
about that, but whether the matter is one of feasibility I would 
not say, I have; not had enough orchard experience to advance 
an opinion. 

The President: The question is whether it is any damage 
or not. 

Mr. Moyle: One of the oldest shelter belts in the state is in 
Racine, Co., planted by Mr. John Rhodes, about fifty ye^ars 
ago. It was made up of white cedar, arbor vitae and they grew 
to be good sized trees. Mr. Rhodes told me; a few years before 
he died it was of no value whatever, in fact it was a damage to 
his orchard. Now, to plant a shelter belt of shade trees on the 
west side of your orcha«rd to protect from he^avy winds I think 
would be advisable where we have strong winds, but to plant 
evergreens, especially arbor vitae, has been foimd as a rule 
conducive to blight, and I think most of you will bear me out 
in that. 

I have been in Mr. Rhodes* orchard and observed the effect 
and the trees blighted badly while in neighboring orchards, where 
there were no shelter belts they did not blight at all. 

The President: I have in mind two orchards, one of them 
has no protection from a shelter belt whatever, the other one 
just across the fence; had a row of Lombardy poplars planted 
four or five feet apart as a shelter belt, that was on the west 
side and north side. In the orchard that had the shelter belt 
I do not think there is a live trCiC today, the trees have blighted 
to death, and gone to pieces, while the other on the west side 
without any protection whateveir is thrifty today. I do not know 
whether it is dufe to the shelter belt or to some other condition. 

Dr. Loope: I think we a«re up against the same: proposition 
that confronts us all the time, and that is that you have got to 
select your location first before you can say whctther there is 
going to be any damage. In a high location where you have a 
good circulation of air, the belt might be of some use, but take 
it in any location where thcj circulation of air might be impeded 
too much, you know very well that if you get that condition 
your trees are going to suffer. 

Mrs. Treleven: We have had experience^ both ways. My 
husband thought years ago he must have a shelter belt for his 
orchard and he planted one, and I know that the. trees did not 
do as well as those that were planted right out in the open field 
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and had no protection at all. The trees were all plainteid at the 
same time. 

Mr. Andrews : We consider a, shelter belt on the south good, 
because the; south winds have a tendency, being warmer, to dry 
the atmosphere. If the shelter belt is on the north, we consider 
it a damage. A shelter belt on the south will ke^ep the ground 
more moist and hold moi-e of a layer of snow in the wiilter if 
there is any snow on the ground. 

The Secretary: Prof. King is here, and I would be pleased 
to hear from him on the subject. 

Ptrof. King: As the gentleman on my right has just said, 
this is a complex jproblem and cannot be answered except you 
know thC; conditions of the specific cases. Now, in the case of 
Lombardy poplars where they ate used for windbreaks, those of 
you who are familiar with the rooting of the tree know that they 
have a habit of sending their roots very long distances, very close 
to the surface so that they sap the ground very badly through a 
distance of perhaps two rows of apple trees and positive injury 
will come from the tree from thcj standpoint of feeding «rather than 
from the standpoint of its influence as a windbreak. Of course 
the shelter belt has its effect not only on the winter temperature^, 
but its effect on the summer atmospheric conditions as to evapo- 
ration. It seems there is no question but that the shelter belts 
diminish the evaporation, the loss of moisture from the orchard, 
loss of moisture from the foliage where the winds pass first 
across the shelter belt. That we know from positive observa- 
tionSj that is very effective in the sandy parts of our state in 
preventing the loss of crops early in the season from sand 
storms. They have the effect of drifting the sand, not only the 
drifting, but they prevent the drying out early in the season for 
quite a long distance away f-rom the shelter itself. 

Mr. Palmer: My orchard is protected on two sides with 
timber. I have been cutting that away on account of the fact 
that I found around that near timber the gougers were pretty sure 
to get my apples if I did not clean up the leaves and burn them, 
so I have been cleaning them up for a strip around there and 
getting it out of the way. I think such belts would have the 
same tendency to protect the gouger,— that I think is the worst 
enertiy we have in our country. 

Mr. Post: I wish to give some of my experience up in the 
southwestern part of Dane county. I set out quite an extensive 
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orchai-d there. The lotality was not very fsivot-able, and I thought 
it Wduld be necessary to have a windbreak on the north side,. The 
land sloped to the northwest, it was not a very fsivofable Idea- 
tion. The soil was very heavy and the stones among the soil 
were still heavier, in some places 1 had to use the pick to dig 
out the stones and fill in with loose ground to set my treeis. I 
claim that the windbreak or shelter belt that I put there of maple 
and box elder was a damage. Not only that, but also the oak 
trees and shrubs on the east side across the road even were a 
damage, for the reason that those trees near that shelter belt, 
as you call it, were not nearly as hardy as those that stood in 
farther. I had another small orchard that was also planted along 
near the ravine, about fifty trees. That ravine was covered 
with oak And wild grj^es and some wild plums, I thought I would 
let it stand; I found one row of trees, that is the first row was 
not as good as the second row of trees. 

Mr. Toole : In the spring of 1864 we had a field across which 
there was some:thing corresponding to a shelter belt, and I was 
quite surprised to find th^t the corn fot- several rows not far 
iirom thsit shelter belt wa.^ cut clear to the ground by frost while 
the rest was only nit>ped and oh close obset-vatioii you will find 
that the shelter belt stops the air drainage. Where there is no 
air drainage, you will find the lowest temperature in the winter 
ahd such tocatioh is more subject, to frost than where there is a 
free circuation of air and there is one reason why a shelter belt 
will cause damage where you expect it to be beneficial. 

Can a common birch be successfully grafted with scions of 
cut-leuf weeping birtht 

Mr. Moyle: As a rule it cannot successfully be done. It 
can be grafted and made to grow, but not successfully. The 
European birch is used more successfully. The cut-leaf birch 
is very seldom grafted anyway, it is propagated from the bud. 

Do we need Pyrus Bacaata roots for Wisconsin apple trees? 
Will any other crab seed do as well as the little Siberian crab 
for hardy roots? 

Mr. Moyle : Sometime ago Prof. Hansen sent me a quantity 
of Pyrus Baccata to experiment with in my nursery work and I 
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found that they mildewed very badly. The leaf is of such a 
nature that on our moist soil in this state it is 4i failure and I 
would not advise using it. 

Why do the birds take all our Early Richmond cherries and 
leave the later onesf 

Mr. Chappell : Because when the early cherries come Acre is 
no other small fruit and they are hard up for somethio^ lo eat 
and when you have other be^rries they leave them and so you 
save a part of them. 

The President: There is another good reason. Is it aot a 
fact that the Early Richmond particularly^ if there are any cher- 
ries on the tree, they are on the outside of thci foliage, while in 
the later cheries, the Montmorency particularly, the cherries are 
covered up with the foliage more. 

Please name the best five hybird roses. 

Mr. Moyle: If I were to have my pick I would have Gen- 
eral Jack, Magna Charta, Paul Neyron, Mrs. John Laing and 
Margaret Dixon. That would be one white, two pink and one 
red. 

Mr. Kellogg; I agree on two varieties, Greneral Jack and 
Magna Charta and add Madame Plantier and Marshall P. Wilder 
and Clio. 

The President: Next is the best three climbing roses. I do 
not think we will get very far apart on thai. 

A Member: Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Queen of 
the Prairie. 

Mr. Kellogg: My list would be the same, epccept Baltimore 
Belle, in place of Dorothy Perkins. The Baltimore Belle is a 
better rose, but it is not so much grown. 

The President: Best four summer apples, one a sweet. 

Mr. L. G. Kellogg: Sweet Russet, Tetofsky, Duchess, Low- 
land Raspberry, Red Astrachan. 

Mr. M. S. Kellogg: I am not able to decide on a sweet ap- 
ple for an e^ly apple, but the other three would be Yellow 
Transparent, Iowa Beauty and Duchess. 
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The^ best four fall apples, one of them sweet? 

Mr. Buehler: I would choose the Fameuse, McMahan and 
Wealthy, I do not know of any sweet. 

Mr. Chappell: I would take Ramsdell's Sweet for the^ fall 
sweet apple:, a heavy bearer, young bearer and a g^ood apple, 
good size. I would take the Wealthy, McMahan and Fall Or- 
ange. 

A Member: Wealthy, Longfield, Patten's Greening and 
Broughton Swecst. 

Mr. Howie: Utter, St. Lawrence, Fall Orange, Bailey's 
Sweet 

The President: Now, four winter apples, one of them sweet. 

Mr. Melcher: I will put in the Talman for the sweet apple 
in the winter class. Northwestern Greening and Newell's winter, 
and those are the only two that have given very good satisfac- 
tion with me. I do not want to go outside of my own experience. 

A Member: Talman's Sweet, Northwestern Greening, Repka 
Malenka and Walbridge. 

Mr. Kellogg: Malinda, Scott's Winter, Windsor, Northwest- 
em Greening. 

Mr. Chappell: Paradise Winter Sweet for sweet, then for 
other winter apples for late keeping, for myself, I would take 
the Gano an3 the Salome and Malinda. 

Mr. Palmer: Is this for a commercial orchard? 

The President: No, it is for good apples to eat. 

Mr. Palmer: I would take the Northwestern, Newell, Tal- 
man's Sweety and Golden Russett. 

Mr. Richardson: The Northwestern Greening, Walbridge, 
and Newell. 

Mr. Howie: GoMen Russet, Windsor, Northern Spy and 
Talman's Sweet. 

Mr. Bingham: Windsor and Snow. 

Mr. Moyle: I would like to know where Mr. Howie lives, 
in what part of the state. 

Mr. Howie: About ten miles from Madison. 

Mr. Moyle: He, has given us the best list, taking quality into 
consideration every time. Somebody here has recommended 
Scott's Winter, but it is very sour. 
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Mr. Palmer : I think the Repka Maleiika is about the poorest 
we have in our part of the country. 
Mr. Toole : Newell, Westfield. 

What is the best method of wintering begonia tubers? 

Mr. Moyle: Dig them in the fall and put them into a place 
where you can dry them pretty well, or if you have them in 
pots, leave them standing in, pots, let them stand until they be- 
come dry, then if you have a home out on a farm where, you 
have no furnace, put them, in a closet or some place near thi 
chimney where you can hope to keep the temperature so it will 
not run , below 40, even as high as 60, keep them on an even 
temperature, keep them diry through the winter in nice shape 
until spring. If you let the temperature get too low or get damp, 
it will spoil them. 

Mr. Elliott: The best way to keep them in the winter is 
the European system of packing them in cocoanut fiber. I be- 
lieve that is not used in this country, ,It is used very much in 
Europe for packing, and it leaves them in good shape.. 

Will the yield be improved {in any given area) if Pivo or more 
perfect Howered varieties of strawberry are planted over the 
pla/nting of perfect andi mperfect Howered kinds on a similar area? 

Prof. Taft: I have catrried on ,no definite experiments, but 
my belief is that with all plants it is advisable to have several 
varieties to take advantage of the crossing. I hardly know what 
the question here means. Now, it seems to me that taking tlie 
varieties as a whole, we find the j imperfect kinds more produc- 
tive and except perhaps in cases where we have some very, pro- 
ductive perfect flowering kind, I think it ^ would be bettea* per- 
haps to have one say, good perfect flowering kind planted with 
one or more imperfect flowering kinds. And so far as the 
second part of tlie question is concerned, if two or more im- 
perfect flowering kinds are planted, I, cannot see how it would 
affect the result at all to have imperfect flowejring kinds placed 
together, so, far as a direct result is concerned. 

Mr. M. S. Kellogg: I would like to ask the Profe:Ssor a 
question along the line of perfect , flowering varieties when 
planted with the imperfe;Ct, do you think that the perfect flower- 
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ing variety ^ would use some of the pollen that is not needed to 
fertilize its own blossoms and thus add any productiveness? 

Prof. Taft: I cannot say that I understand the question, 
but I believe it is necessary to have a large amount of pollen and 
as compared wtih a small amount, I think you will get larger 
and better fruit if you have what you might call, a super-abun- 
dance of pollen, and I should want to take every precaution to 
provide that. We may have seasons when even a small amount 
would , give good results, but if we have a season unfavorable 
for the pollenizing of the, flowers, then I would take every pre- 
caution to have a super-abundance of, pollen present, and I think 
it is the same in this case as in others where theyhavC; been 
making experiments. They find in tomatoes and other similar 
fruits, if you call them fruits, that by taking extra pains to 
poUenize them they gain largely in yield and the perfection of 
the fruits. 



WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION, FEB. 5. 



GARDEN CONTESTS AS A FACTOR IN CIVIC IM- 
PROVEMENT. 

C. L. Meller. 

A garden was man's first abode and the memory of that first 
perfect garden abides with the race seeking expression wher- 
ever man finds himself. No nation of any importance from the 
remotest antiquity to the present but has had its distinctive type 
of garden. No matter what creed or color the impluse is irre- 
sistible to express in a tangible form our dream of the past and 
hope for the future. None so proud and none so humble, but 
are as a child in a garden; the king and the peasant are equal 
here. The world's greatest spirits loved the;ifr gardens and 
found true recreation there; pensive, amidst its busy silent life 
grief's solace stole upon them unawares. In a garden nature in 
her happiest inioods appeals to man when he is most receptive^^ 
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Be it a busy metropolis or a leisurely village nothing improves 
the appearance of a community so much as well kept gardens 
for nothing creates a more perceptible sense of refinement nor 
conveys more firmly the idea of stability and permanency. The 
philoso^^y of this is simple. A garden cannot be achieved in a 
day nor by spasmodic efforts, it is the result of growth, the 
product of an evolution that is active from the moment that the 
first spear of grass thrust itself above the ground until the gar- 
den is plowed up. A garden is a thing of life where stagnation 
is impossible, it is either in progression or retrogression and 
man's intuition gives him to read in each well kept garden the 
constant unremitting effort necessary to attain the beautiful. 

No civic improvemejit so potent as that which appeals to the 
individual's pride in himself, in his possessions and in his town. 
Pride in his garden will devek>p pride in his neighborhood, 
which will not be satisfied till his neighborhood conforms to his 
own ideals. He learns to realize that slovenly surroundings de- 
tract from his own be^t efforts. He becomes public spirited 
and his garden is his most eloquent speech to his neighbors, giv- 
ing substance to his arguments. To begin therefore at the back 
doorstep is to begin at the very foundation of the civic body 
and whatever is achieved here will exert an appreciable; influence 
and will be of a permanent nature. In a metropolis and more 
so in a villagCi the garden is the unit and its atmosphere per- 
meates the entire community, so that its appearance reflects in 
a great measure the appearance of the entire city and vice 
versa. Averages only are of import here. A city will not take 
on the appearance of its best garden, nor yet be as slovenly as 
the worst, but will impress the stranger even as that stranger 
would be impressed by the average garden. 

The child of today is the voter of tomorrow. A more enob- 
ling influence could not be exerted upon him than will fall to 
his lot in a garden. Nature will reach him there, will speak to 
the child in her language of symbols, which though he can not 
repeat yet will he understand. Though at no moment conscious 
that he is learning still the lessons will abide, will grow in mean- 
ing as the advancing years help him to interpret them more 
clearly, and th^ir influence will increase the farther the years 
remove him from the garden of his childhood. In the garden 
the young mind is brought into direct contact with nature's mys- 
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terious ways, cause and effect are ^ver active before him. In 
tangible form the results of procrastination present themselves, 
experieiice teaches him that seed and harvest time can not be 
interchanged, and that without an effort nature will yield him 
nothing. In a garden yesterday was every yesterday and to- 
morrow will never be today, but now the present alone is the 
golden opportunity. No matteir what the ultimate object, noth- 
ing in the garden, no seed, leaf, nor flower offers an excuse for 
its being, but is there by its own inherent right. 

A body of public spirited citizens can find no better means of 
stimulating civic pride and making their home town more uni- 
formly artistic than by instituting some manner of garden con- 
test. A plan simple enough in its conception but rather more 
difficult in its execution. To announce the contest in spring 
and distribute the prizes in fall were somewhat like throwing 
a cat into a pail of milk so that it may have its fill. Many fac- 
tors must be taken into consideration. If a village or city is 
actually to improve the worst part of it must be amended first, 
a work wherein the obstacles increase with the size of the com- 
munity. Much will need to be done in the nature of missionary 
worik. Enthusiasm and energy will need to be aroused of suffi- 
cient momentum to carry the contestants through the drudgery 
entailed in the removal of rubbish heaps and the general clean- 
ing up necessary before garden work can even be thought of. 
In such neighborhoods where a knowledge of nature can scarce 
be expected, the ignorant will need to be taught and above all 
a constant source of inspiration must be provided for persistency 
is not k strong trait in the character of thos^ that dwell in the 
dirtier sections of cities. But even if nothing more than a clean- 
ing up is accomplished the result will be well worth the endeavor. 

All this accomplished there still remains a vexed question. 
Into the apparently simple matter of awarding the prizes, a phase 
of the work intrudes itself that gives rise to some perplexities. 
In every city there are to be found gardens that ar^ the acme 
of garden craft, little intimations of that first garden that sprang 
from love, here also the work of love but not unmixed with 
years of patient work and hard earned knowledge. They undoubt- 
edly should be crowned with prizes. But to award prizes to those 
whose achievement is the result of years of study and patient 
w^ork and in itself a great satisfaction to the worker, were hardly 
11-Hort. 
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offering adequate encouragement to the strenuous efforts re- 
quired to convert a rubbish pile into a garden. Of minor con- 
sideration though none the less a factor to be reckoned with is 
to determine who has actually done th^ work of the garden, 
whether the contestant himself or paid help. To let the result 
alone determine the prize winners would handicap the majority 
at the very outset and it is not human nature to enter a race 
where the outcome is clearly against the runnCrr. 

As the object of our contest is to stimulate an interest in gar- 
dening and to bring som^ semblance of beauty into those places 
where dirt and disorder hold sway it is evident that other fac- 
tors than merely appearances must be taken under advisement 
in the final distribution of the prizes. Clearly the contestants 
must bC; arranged in classes. Nor can it be left to the choice 
of the contestants which class they will enter, but herein they 
must submit to the discretion of the committee as guided by the 
qualifications established for each class. In one class excellence 
of result would determine the winners, while in another class 
evidence of the amount of work done would fetch the prizeis. 
He with the paid gardener belongs in a class apart from all. 
By this arrangement the finished garden will stand as an inspira- 
tion to the beginner and hold up before him a class into which 
he can aspire to enter, yet will that gardener also receive due 
recognition for his years of work. 

To effectively carry on a contest of this nature it will be nec- 
essary to secure thC: service of some one having a professional 
knowledge of gardening so that he may the better estimate the 
possibilities of each place and the more accurately gauge the 
work done. He could work conjointly with or individually under 
the instructions of the committee having- this matter in charge. 
It would also evolve upon him to help the contestants by every 
means in his power especially throitgh the medium of some local 
publication. By visiting individual gardens and pointing out to 
all the contestants the micrits and defects of each he can be. of 
direct service to many beside the owner of the. particluar garden 
visited. 

Some means of ma»rking so as to grade the gardens will have 
to be devised. For this purpose either letters or a percentage 
basis might be used, the latter being better adapted to accuracy 
and to the computing of averages. In that class where perfec- 
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tion alone is the aim the gardens need to be visited only for 
final inspection, though gre:ate»r precision in grading will result 
where the gardens are -visited at the height of summer and 
again when fall is at its be^t. This will be absolutely fair to all. 
As an illustration let us suppose; that three of the gardens visited 
in summer receive a standing respectively of 80, 85, 95, and iiti 
fall taking them in the same order they receive, a mark of 90, 
85, 85. By totals or by averages we find that, the garden achiev- 
ing the highest percentage is not the highest in fall but the one 
prettiest throughout the summer ; likewise a case might be imag- 
ined where a garden in uniform beauty throughout the. season 
attains a higher percentage and yet is not as pretty in the fall 
as its competitor. Thus where the contestants have been visited 
twice the real merits of the garden can be the better determinejd. 
It will reduce to a minimum the possibilities of a slight mishap 
or passing defect having too great a bearing upon the ultimate 
result. 

The largest number of gardens will be entered in the class 
where evidence of the actual work done during that season is to 
be the deciding factor in the distribution of the prizes. Here a 
thorough inspection in the early spring before any work at all 
has been done and a careful .record of the condition of each 
garden at that time will be absolutely essential. 

In deciding the contest for this class averages are inadequate, 
for they would not show the improvement achieved, nor in any- 
wise indicate the amount of work bestowed upon the garden, 
which is the paramount issue here. Tlie actual amount of work 
done can best be arrived at by subtracting the garden standing 
in spring from its standing at the final inspection in fall. An 
inspection in the height of summer will greatly aid the judges 
in ascertaining more definitely the actual amount of work repre^ 
sented by the garden, for the fall appearance; is hardly a suffi- 
cient criterion in as much as it may be due in a large measure 
to the spasmodic efforts of the. contestant, who after indolent in- 
difference the greater part of the year makes a final desperate 
attempt. Where contestants tie for honors a summer record 
will also greatly facilitate a morre accurate decision, for it is 
evident that the garden showing a uniform improvement through- 
out the season represents the sum total of more work than its 
competitor showing a much greater increase in its fall over its 
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summer mark than the difference between its spring and sum- 
mer standing. Nor will the most beautiful garden necessarily 
obtain first place, for it may not give evidence of as mwch woric 
as <me some-wh^t inferior from an artistic standpoint. Where, 
however the placing of the contestants into their proper class 
has been atteudexl to with care and diligence it will be found 
that the most beautiful garden of each respective class is apt to 
show evidence of the greatest amount of work. This is one of 
the very aims of providing classes. 

A further object of establishing classes is tx> give the man of 
amp5^ means an opportunity to compete vdthout injustice to 
him that has less. This wealthy class preseiits a distinct prob- 
lem. Here money providing an abundance of labor, plants, ind 
knowledege makes every garden more or less a success at the 
very outset. These gardens need to be inspected but once nor 
can the winners be picked solely on their comparative meirits. 
Individual excellence must be considered. To be rankcjd among 
the winners in this class a garden can not be a heterogenepus 
nondescript affair no matter how expensive, but must be an 
artistic unit expressing a definite, idea. A garden must not be 
an incongruous attempt to mix the Italian, Japanese, and Eng- 
lish style of landscape art, as is too often met with. It 
should conform to the limitations or expanse of the ground and 
above all must harmonize with the architecture of the home. 
Swiss architecture can not have an Italian garden for its set- 
ting, nor yet can a small Japanese garden be used effectively 
with a large palatial residence. In a word there must be real 
harmony and repose in the picture thus achieved. Furthermore 
the gardens to be winners must be adapted to the climate and 
local conditions, seeming to be the natural result thereof and 
not a laborious achievement. A grouping of palms and other 
tropical vegetation, ever so elaborate can not be considered in 
the distribution of the prizes, because in a northern climate this 
is but a makeshift and lacks truth. Thus the nxxst influential 
citizen can be drawn into the contest and their example be aft 
incentive for others to compete and do their best. 

The financial phase of such an undertaking can not be ig- 
nored. Several solutions present themselves all depending upon 
circumstances. If the contest is conducted by business interests, 
such AS a seed house or a newspaper then the costs will be their 
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coneerfi. Wbete some puWic spirited orgmiZastiGn proposes to 
conduct a gaardcri contest the ways and means of financx^ it 
may prove, qttile a stumbling block. In this case i4» rrright pci?- 
haps not be toa much to expect the municipality to subsidize the 
undertaking in a small way. A popuiar subscription amor^ the 
business houses of the city, each firm to guarant-eie but a v&ry 
nominal sum and to bcj called upon to pay as much kss as tbe 
strictest economy will render possible may prove ^n efficient way 
of meeting expenses. A registration feej might be' chargied iii 
which case it wouW only be fair to demand a higher iee> of 
those competing in the class where paid gardens are permissiMe. 
A large sum will hardly be needed. Where the nK)ney is raiised 
by subscription it will avoid possible insinuations if a strict «*€- 
count is kept oi evCiry penny handled and the books freely ac- 
cessible' to every contributor. 

In the congested parts of every city young humariity abo'ti^ids, 
ragged and uncouth, though in tendencies neithei?^ better nor • 
worse than the average child anywhere. A product of their cflh 
vifonment, they must be actetf upon through this envifonHieitt 
and in conformity with it. Rubbish heaps atid manure piles are 
itot conducive to^ an appreciation of nature. On the contrary all 
the' associations of such? a child will tend to kistill i'ftto his 
youthful mind a disdain for the finer in-ftuence^s Of life as ^ftlie- 
thing. unworthy of his ambition and fit only tot girls and sissies. 
He will need to be shown the profitabie side of gardening. Bis 
desire to achieve some^thing big and tangible can be satisfied hy 
helping him to raise vegetables so that he may have an- oppor- 
tunity to outrival his fellows in the bigness of his products. 
It will arouse his enthusiasm if he be shown how tO" acGompKsh 
something out of the ordinary, nothing so very difficult if he be . 
tfeiught to graft a tomato on a potato and thus obtain potatoes 
and tomatoes on one and the same plant. With the boys in^ 
terested in the practical side of gardening the girls will of their 
own accord take up the culture of flowers. Let it be born in 
mind that whatever is accomplished in such a neighborhood "^ill 
ha<ve an added value because of the very magnitude of the ta^k. 

In contrast with these pictures let me present to you photo- 
graphs of other neighborhoods where a love of nature is the^ oiit- 
growth of habitual surroundings. These children need no in- 
centive to arouse their interest in garden work, what they f^ 
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quire is practical instruction in garden craft. They will profit 
by the lesson for it is their desire to learn. The educational and 
the; disciplinarian value of a backyard is well illustrated in the 
next two pictures. Here is a solution to a problem that per- 
plexes many a pater familias. With the boy's interest centered 
in his own backyard the, rod will not need to be brought into 
requisition to keep him off the street. A garden can become an 
outdoor school for the children where all unwittingly they will 
be their own teachers. In this instance the boys built them- 
selves unaided a little clubhouse and constructed in front of it a 
miniature lake, the farther bank of which they planted with 
woodland shrubbery. Thus and in many other ways that the 
youthful mind will itself suggest can the children be instructed 
in their play and be held within bounds without feeling the 
restraint. LtX but the average child handle a plant and its 
nativCj curiosity will prompt it to find out the name. 

A garden contest will tend to educate the individual to a bet- 
ter realization of the opportunities that too oft^ lie unheeded 
at his back doorstep. The possibilities of the garden as a place 
to spend the vacation will become apparent as his labors lead 
the owner to a better acquaintance with his property. Thus in 
a search for the esthetic a direct saving will result and all the 
worry incidental to a temporary migration into the country will 
be eliminated. The air in a garden is wholesome. The neces- 
sary manual labor provides as much and as varied exercise as a 
short sojourn in the, country can afford. As an excellent ex- 
ample of this the following pictures deserve attention. Observe 
how cosily and contentedly one can read in a hammock. No 
little exercise can be derived from the daily task of watering the 
flowers. Pushing a lawn mower likewise spells muscular de^- 
velopment. Carrying the idea of a vacation at home to its logi- 
cal conclusion it were not an impossible task to convert a city 
lot into a small but attraictive park. The. sense of posses- 
sion heightens the joy of being there. No place so small, 
but wiir afford a shady nook for a chair, a dream, and a book. 
Here fruit trees would yield a varied pleasure, sweet scented 
flowers in spring, cooling shade in summer, and luscious f»ruits 
in fall. No better recreation after the day's toil than to while 
away the twilight hours in light garden work. The following 
are different views of a garden that is the result Of care and at- 
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tention bestowed upon it aftear working hours. The vine cov- 
erejd alley entrance, the rustic tea house, whose floor is strewn 
with pebbles from the lake and- the tall trees niake a- vertitable 
little park of the place. Lake Michigan but a block away wafts 
hither the coolest, freshest air to be had anywhere. An old ap- 
ple tree no flatter how unsymmebrical brings with its gnarled 
and twisted branches a distinct atmosphere into the landscape 
obtainable in no other way. 

The advisability of other ways fo procuring the co-operation 
of trained services to help the contestants individually is well 
exeinplified in the next pictures. The gardejis here are not 
neglected but opportunities He unheede4 for want of a little 
knowledge. Wooden fences unless very ornamejntal in them- 
selves should invariably be screened or covered. An abundance 
of material is available for this purpose; all the hardy climbers 
such as Virginia creeper, Boston ivy, hardy grapes, and honey- 
suckles lend themselves readily to this end, and for quick 
temporary effects there are^ the annual vines of which every- 
body knows a few. Against a fence the colored berries of the 
bitterswejCt vine have a pretty decorative effect. Along open 
fences sweet peas fronted by dwarf nasturtiums, or climbing 
\iasturtiums alone or mixed with the peas would look well. An 
rregular border of hardy herbaceous perennials running along 
mo sides of a fence and taking in more or less that entire 
corner of the yard would bring color and beauty into the finished 
gardCiU. 

Where a long stretch of fence is to be covered with vines a 
monotonous sky line can be avoided by the judicious use of 
trees, which in many instances might as well . be fruit trees. 
Hardy perennials or an occasional shrub will intersperse well 
among the vines thus used. Covering the chicken enclosure 
with cumbers would add to biddy's comfort, make her less ob- 
trusive, and vastly improve the appearance of many a yard. A 
sense of privacy without closeness can thus be achieved. A 
walk must never be; too prominent and should preferably be laid 
out in curves, provided this can be done without sacrificing di- 
rectness. 

The positive ugliness of a high board fence is often glaringly 
apparent in an otherwise pretty garden. When it is covered 
with climbing vines the garden will have a background where 
now it has an eyesore. In just such exigencies are climbers 
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most opportune;. la other respects the grass carpets bordered 
with flowers is the safest treatment from an artistic standpoint 
for a very snoall yard. The decorative value of the c6mnK>n 
sunflowar is accentuated in the, next picture, where however an 
oj4x>rt unity for the effective -use of vines has been but partially 
recognized. At times an old treej stump will chaiienge the gar- 
dener's ingenuity to make it appear less an intrusion and more 
an integral part of the garden. Th^ best way to treat this whexe 
to grub it up e^ntails too much work is to regard it as a rockery 
and cover it with ferns, hardy grasses and trailijig plants. 

Asters are well adapted to screen a low fence, affording in 
fall a bank of brilliant color with which to end the seasons 
floral display. Golden rod is also pretty, but shouid be: used 
with care for yellow is not a color that will harmonize well in 
random combinations. Where a fence is a necessity the en- 
de:avor must be to render it as inconspicuous as possible. This 
can be done as already stated not only with a great variety of 
yiaes, but also with numerous species of shrubs. A hedge will 
often prove as efficient a protection as a fence for there axe 
quite a number of shrubs that will make an almost impenetrable 
barrier, which could be further strengthened by irunning wire 
through it. Where a hedge is not wanted or a fence already 
exists an irregular shrubbery group is a good means of afford- 
ing a background or defining a boundary. 

Wherever possible plant material should be employed in di- 
viding the lawn from the flower or vegetable; garden in prefer- 
ence to a stiff and rigid fence. This will avoid twinging: a for- 
eign element into the garde;n. Often a, flower bwder or hardy 
herbaceous perennials of bushy habit planted at regular inter- 
vals along a walk gives a more definite character to a garden. 
Where board walks are laid grass should never be allowed to 
creep in among the cracks, it looks slovenly and unkempt. 

A garden to be restful and pleasing must avoid sudden transi- 
tions that create harsh contrasts and grate upon our sense oi 
fitness, as when a lawn comes to an abrupt stop and the bare 
ground of the flower or vegetable garden is all too conspicuous* 
Sweet peas or any other annual vine trained on a simple trellis 
provides a ready means of overcoming this defect, which can 
also be obviated by planting in such places a border o£ tall 
bushy perennials or an irregular shrubbery group. Bush fcruk 
would serve a double purpose here combining beauty .with 
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utility. Advantage shotild be taken of a wire, fence as a con- 
venient trellis for a riotous profusion of amnial vines. 

None the less prominent for being accidental the esthetic will 
often be found combined most happily with the useful in many 
back yards. A row of currants affords a pJeasing backgrotmd 
for a row of nasturtiums in front, at the samC; time effectually 
hiding the vegetables behind them. Many similar combinations 
of bush fruit and flowers could be made. The useful grape may 
likewise; be handled in such a manner as to gratify otrr sense of 
the beautiful. In summer its shade, in fall its pendent clusters 
of fruit wiir recommend it. Even in a vegetable garden a tight 
board line fence need not remain an eyesore;. Melon and many 
other useful vines can be trained against it. The scariest runner 
bean with its bright red flowers and tender beans would be es- 
pecially appropriate here. 

In a garden contest instances may arise where it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to arrive at a just decision regarding the merits 
of a conte^stant. In the spring the condition of the garden may 
be such as to place it in the class where evidence of the amount 
of work done is to be the sole consideration. Though the, fall 
aj^arance may give evidence of a great amount of work the 
p€rple:xing factor may be the conditicm of the soil, which in this 
particular instance was practically all ash. This in nowise de- 
tracted from the appearance of the garden in spring and there- 
fcM-e the l^bor epcpended upon the improvement of the soil would 
not show in the difference between the fall and spring standing. 
Even where an allowance for this and similar factors is to be 
made, it is well nigh impossible for anyone who has not actually 
done the work to rightly estimate it. Common garden Ytge.- 
taWes can often be used so as to add a distinctive charm to the 
garden. Ripening tomatoes reddening in the sim against their 
fresh green foliage that merges gently into the darker green of 
the grass aflford almost as much color as flowers. 

Not every contestant will accomplish something. Gardens 
there will be whose fall appearance turns out even worse than 
their spring condition would warrant. Here is one. A pleas- 
ing prospect for the neighbor, a rubbish pile and the discarded 
odds and ends of household economy strewn promiscuously 
about. Too many urchins to one yard and a grasping landlord 
will thwart the efforts of the most persistent. Being obliged to 
move your garden two or three times during the spascm \s^^^Qle 
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conducive to the hest results. The most meager achieveiiient is 
here deserving of praise. 

Human character involuntarily expresses itself in every phase 
of human activity, to which gardening though the very embodi- 
ment of tranquility is no exception. A garden may be the re- 
sult of indomitable energy overcoming formidable obstacles. It 
may be a triumph of the will. Imagine the wa'ls of a house and 
a stone paved alley as the place for a garden. HerC; is a gar- 
den in just such a location. Wall brackets afford room for pots, 
pans, and boxCrS wherein garden and house plants thrive and 
possess an added charm in these surroundings. A parrot brings 
animation into the scene. And the gardene-r? A little dark 
haired and dark eyed Italian matron, who values highly the 
medal she received in recognition of her work here in the con- 
gested part of the city where just such an influence is needed most. 

Little; homely customs can be connected with the various 
events of the seasons in the garden, the observance of which 
will add a joyous interest to our work. Let me teli you of one;. 
Heire is a gardener from pastoral England who grows strawber- 
ries on quite a commercial scale and eiach year the seasons first 
berries are carefully picked into the best dish and offered as a 
present to his wife. It happens that the ripening of the first 
berries generally coincides with her birthday, giving him an ac- 
curate record with which to compare the ripening time of many 
seasons back. True to English tradition he attempted to train 
a peach, tree against the wall of his house with but indifferent 
success. 

The next two garde:ns distinctly belong in the class where 
comparative excellence is to determine the awards, irrespective 
of the amount of work represented. Here is a miniature park 
the result of years of love and patient work. Indeed the owner 
lives to enjoy the shade of the sapling that he planted years 
before. A little pathos too creeps in for two of the cut leaved 
birch that he set out thirty years ago are dying now. The 
iron dog in the middle; of the lawn, the benches and the lawn 
table, the gravel walks all tend to betray the German nationality 
of the owner. Reading this man's character as depicted in his 
garden we would expect to find persistency and a love for order 
marked traits of his mental makeup, which indeed is true as 
borne o\it in his daily life. He is a successful business man. 

The spring view of the next garden illustrates an odd, some- 
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what old fashioned, but withal an appropriate treatment of a 
small space where a large variety of flowers is desire^A The 
individual beds may be encased with boards, bricks, cement or 
other availablci material. The fall picture further shows the 
possibilities of this treatment. The utility and beauty of a leafy 
screen is here splendidly brought out. Flower beds as a lawn 
decoration in the hands of an amateur are apt to be badly 
placed, ill planted and altogether jgirotesque. Occasionally one 
meets with a flower be;d that is well located and well planted. 

It is to be regretted that we do not have a spring picture of 
the: next garden which was at that time but a sunbaked stretch 
of clay. The judges in last year's Sentinel contest awarded this 
garden first prize not on its merits from an artistic standpoint, 
but solely because it represented an amount of work far in ex- 
cess of all its competitors, the more astonishing when we learn 
that the gardener is a young matron of* sixty-fivQ summers. 
From a professional standpoint the garden has many defects, 
among the most conspicuous of which are the forlorn little 
flower bed in the: lawn, the bare fence to the rear and the heter- 
ogeneous planting throughout. These however are due to a lack 
of knowledge and not to indolence. IndeiCd the gardener's 
greatest handicap throughout has been her inexperience in orna- 
mental gardening. What she. desires are suggestions that will 
help her in the attainment of a more finished garden next sum- 
mer. The next picture is that of a garden which was awarded 
second prize. Though a more finished product artistically, its 
markings did not indicate an equa? amount of work with its 
more successful competitor. Here; the use of morning-glories 
is an especially happy one ; ranking luxuriantly, they cover com- 
pletely and grow beyond a wooden fence that would otherwise 
sadly mar the beauty of the garden as a who'te. Adding the 
finishing touches to the garden, they not only suggest an air of 
completeness but also afford a very desirable privacy. In the 
words of the owner, they make it possible that: — "onC; does not 
have to live with his neighbors." This is a most inoflfensive 
but effectual way of avoiding a gossiping neighbor. The annual 
vines should, howCiVer, be replaced with perennials, preferably a 
variety so as to bring color and animation into this somewhat 
long stretch of foliage. The fall effects of the Virginia Creeper 
and the Boston Ivy would help to prolong the gardcju's beauty 
way into fall. Again there is that objectionable little flower bed . 
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lost in the middle of the' lawn. A detailed tri^w shows the veTy 
good use of seeded annuals. 

The third prize was likewise awarded in virtue of ttw; dS>- 
gmce ttee garden bore witness to. Its nasun faaifi, i* tiie batfc 
fence, along the alley, which in this instance should be screened 
with an irregalar grotip of some of the taller growing shnd»^ 
such as likes, mock-oTanges, high bush cranberries,, etc, A^ 
frequent defect in many back yards is the pronnisc^icms plaHtkig 
of flowers among vegetables. They are not congenial compaar 
ions. No matter how small' the space tbey can a^ shoald be 
separated. Where vegetables are the main crop, yet a few 
flowers are also desired for cutting purpose, thesA latter caa 
be planted so as to keep the vegetables more or less octt of sight. 
ThtBs the inevitable. 'ragged appearance of the; vegetable beds m 
sa«nmer wilf be less pronounced or altogether hidden- Whore 
the. space is very srhall, it should never be cwivetted into a 
truck patch, but rather be devoted entirely to flowery which 
after all wilt afford a greater satisfaction. 

The fourth prize, a gold medal', was awarded to a gardenr that 
illustrate^ the necessity of establishing a class wherein gardens 
that are the -product of professional skill can coiapetev without 
injustice to less favored competitors. The amount of work that 
entered into this garden can have no weight with the comiiatte^ 
because there are sufficient means at command to -provide ai& 
abundance of labor, a^ well as of everything else essential to a 
garden. This garden and every other garden in the same class 
must be judged solely from an artistic standpoint and in as far 
as- it conforms to the ideal, for that particular situation^ doe^ it 
deserve to rank among the winners. Such a fdanting must conr 
form in character to the architecture of the house, as well as 
provide for the, peculiarities of location. 

Where the space to be* planted is small the apparent siae of 
a garden can be increased by terracing provide4 always that all 
other conditions are such as not to make terraces appear latwred 
and artificial. To elevate the, garden a little above' the side 
walk will often serve the purpose of protection and privacy mtK:h 
better than a fence can. It will also avoid the air of aloofness 
that a fenceS garden is apt to create in the minds of others. 
The slopes of a terrace are a splendid location for ornamental 
flowerbeds. An opportunity is here provided for the exerais^ of 
one's skill in designing intricate and artistic carpet beds,, for on 
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such a slope the entire design will present itself to the observer 
and from any point of view he will become aware of its scheme 
at one glance. Such a tied on a level would not appear we:ll at 
a distance because the observer sees it at an angle and it is only 
when looking squarely down upon them that such beds have 
meaning. In this respect a flowerbed on a slope bears somen 
what the samie- relation to an observer as a picture on a wall. 
Imagine yourself Iboking at a picture on the floor. Foliage 
beds on small terrace slopes are altogether out of place. Bushes 
that have a trailing or pendent habit such as the matrimony 
vine can ofte;n be used to good advantage on the tops of ter- 
races. The prizes available for such a contest are numerous. 
They should be commensurate to the probable desires of the 
contestants. In that class where work done is to decide cash 
prizes will prove most appropriate in as much as the;y will give 
to iJie winner means wherewith to further embellish their gar- 
dens which otherwise a necessary economy might not permit. 
In the class where excellence alone is to count and the owners 
are at the same time the gardeners, pieces of garden furniture 
or gardeti statuary would be acceptable. Nor would cash prizes 
be out of place here. Properly inscribed medals would do for 
this and likewise for that class where paid gardeners are per- 
missible. Cups and other similar trophies are welcome acquisi- 
tions to the dens of the wealthy gardener. Diplomas of merit 
should be awar3e:d alike in all classes. 
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WOMAN'S SESSION, WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEBRU- 
ARY '5TH. 



A SOUTHERN MESSAGE. 

Mrs. Leonard L. Kellogg. 
(Mary A. Moyle Kellogg.) 

When your worthy secretary, Mrs. Smith, heard that I was 
going south on a short trip she asked me to send some greeting 
from the "Sunny South" to this meeting even if I might not ap- 
pear to present it. But I wish the south could greet you her- 
self as she welcomes me this lovely January morning with a 
temperature of 70 degrees, the gentlest of soothing breezes, a 
blue, blue sky, the exultant happy notes of all kinds of birds and 
flowers wherever man has cared to plant them. 

And a languor of delicious sense of ease steals over one and 
thus one can partly understand the indolence and slow going 
habits of the southern people. 

I tried to glean some information that would interest the hor- 
ticulturists of Wisconsin, but on a short trip one doesn't see 
much and I don't wish you to take all my statements as facts, 
for they have been gathered from many sources and we might 
safely apply the old adage. "Never believe anything you hear 
and only half that you see," for the land swarms with "an host 
of land agents" and they are a class unto themselves. 

Still one can get some reliable knowledge by observation and 
that is what I will try to give you. 

Leaving Chicago we passed through the broad level, black 
corn-lands of Illinois to St. Louis. Taking a sle^eper at St. Louis 
we did not see much of Missouri, but Kansas appears broad and 
level with nothing of special interest at this season. About the 
only differences in scenery being an occasional cotton field and 
the plodding mule teams. Reaching Oklahoma and continu- 
ing south through what are the allotment lands the country is 
more broken in places but with little timber except near the 
streams, which timber is mostly oak on which that parasitic 
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growth, the mistletoe, appears green and bright. The country 
does not appear "enchanting fair" here as the farms are mostly 
run by poor people and negroes and the homes are unlovely in 
aspect, being unpainted shacks with no trees, shrubs or flowers 
to relieve their desolation. 

At the thriving town of Muskogee we stopped and visited a 
forty-acre apple and peach orchard, the* first of note that we had 
seen. It was in fairly good condition though not properly cared 
for, and the past season had yielded two thousand bushels of 
fruit, mainly Gano apples. 

The season had been an unusually dry one and peaches and 
corn had failed but in a favorable year they gather peaches 
from May to October. The manager of this orchard showed us 
samples of his two crops of Irish potatoes which we had been 
told could not be grown and kept. They looked well, though 
small, but it is a fact that the southern grown "Murphys" do 
not taste as good as our home grown product and northern po- 
tatoes command a high price. 

At Muskogee we received the first inkling of a milder climate 
as the day was warm and sunny and the gardener at the hotel 
was setting out bulbs and pansies for speedy blooming. 

The southern part of the territory is partly covered with tim- 
ber as is also northern Texas, oak, some pine and the false holly 
bushes where berries gleam cheerily through the timber. Here 
also as in Illinois and Kansas are seen the osage orange hedges, 
in some places the trees dropping their bitter, yellow fruit. 

The Red River forms the northeast boundry of Texas and 
just across the lines on the M., K. & T. route is Denison, an 
old established city where we laid oflf and experienced our 
first acquaintance with a Texas "Norther." 

The people of Texas grow tall and stalwart and it needs such 
to keep their feet in the breast of such a gale. The local paper 
of Ft. Worth, 25 miles distant, said that never before in the 
history of the local weather bureau had so many miles of real 
wind passed the station as on that Saturday and Sunday, the 
stoirm attaining its greatest fury at points in Oklahoma. We en- 
countered high winds afterwards in all parts of Texas except 
the coast districts. They are disagreeable to say the least and 
a sore point with many of the Texans. 

While at Denison we visited the nurseries of L. V. Munson & 
Son and the Texas Nursery Co. at Sherman, a nice town, ten 
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miles distant, connected by trolley. We found them in the 
midst of their packing- season which continues till March 15th. 

Munson is a grape man, especially and his hybrid "post-oak" 
varieties are recommended throughout the state. These nur- 
series carry apple, pear and peach in addition to the semi-trop- 
ical stock and the evergreen honeysuckle and Magnolias give 
an air of life to the fields that is absent in the stark, bare plants 
of the northern states. Here canna and dahlia roots live over 
the winter in the ground, but roses kill back just as in Wiscon- 
sin. There is much more fruit in this section afid at Whitebro 
there is a 500 acre apple orchard just coming into bearing. 

We journeyed west from Dallas and Ft. Worth, two of the 
largest cities of the state, to Abilene, which is on the edge of the 
elevated plateau and in the semi-arid belt, alrnost located in the 
geographical center of the state. This is a day's journey 
through a most barren tract of rocks, sand, cacti, sage, bush 
and mesquites. 

But we emerge from the waste lands about thirty miles from 
Abilene and come upon a better looking country while the city 
of Abilene itself is a clean, hustling little place with many beau- 
tiful homes. 

The State Horticultural Society and Nut Growers Assn. held 
a joint mid-winter meeting there and while the attendance was 
not large, there was much to interest all present and a good ex- 
hibit of nuts, fruit and garden truck. Most of the apples were 
from outside the state, but southern Texas presented some fine 
Japan persimmons, kumquats and oranges. The improved Japan 
persimmon is as large as a peach, looks like a plum and to my 
hostile northern palate tastes like raw pumpkin smells, though 
there are others that differ with me. The largest and most in- 
teresting stand was of seedling soft-shelled pecans. They are 
hardly recognizable with the hard-shelled red nuts we buy in 
the north. This nut grows wild along the river bottoms, the 
tree being similar to a hickory, rather more loosely branched, 
growing tall and well shaped if allowed room enough. The 
seedling tree bears at about 15 years, but the propagators top 
work the trees and they bear in eight or nine. 

The improved nuts are worth 25 cents a pound and about 
forty pecans make a pound, trees yielding from one to four 
bushels. They have a shuck just like the hickory nut, but are 
almost all solid meat. 
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Much time was taken at the meeting in demonstration of 
budding and grafting, but to go into details concerning this 
would be tiresome. 

This section was new and the fruit industry is only at the 
beginning, yet even with their light rainfall apple, pear and 
peach thrive and one five-acre, two-year-old peach orchard we 
visited was as fine as could be seen anywhere. This was an 
experimental orchard of the Abilene Nursery Co. 

Besides this they were experimenting with grapes, plums, 
shrubs, roses and all kinds of nursery stock in other plats that 
people might see what could be grown to advantage there. The 
president of this nursery company, Mr. Batjer, told us that 
apples and grapes were affected by root fungus in that immed- 
iate section but the high altitude kept the pear practically free 
from blight. 

The people there seem to think that the section has a bright 
future before it in the fruit industry, and the ''25,000 Club" was 
booming Abilene for a little more than it was worth we 
thought. 

Here, as in most other Texan towns, were seen the cotton 
warehouses and the many bales of cottpn strewn around. 

Continuing south to Galveston we here first saw the flow- 
ers in bloom in abundance, yet they had had a hard frost a few 
days previous which was unusual for them. 

The flowers grow to perfection in these coast sections 
throughout all but a short period of dry hot summer. The 
plants are never retarded in their growth and lovers of flow- 
ers may here revel to their hearts delight. 

A flower of commercial value is the Cape Jessamine. These 
waxy fragrant buds are shipped to all points of the U. S., hav- 
ing great lasting qualities. A moderate sized bush bears about 
seventy-five cents worth of buds a season. 

Between Galveston and Houstpn lie large tracts of rich low- 
lands which are being developed into the garden plats of 
Texas. Here will grow most anything the sun smiles upon, 
Satsuma oranges, Magnolia figs and garden truck taking the 
lead just now. 

But the farmers have much to contend with in the lack of 
drainage. Strawberry growing has proven very profitable, the 
berries being ready for picking about February 1st in a favor- 
able year. 

12— Hort. r^ T 
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Much of interest might be said of the city of Galveston, that 
island city connected with the mainland by one R. R. track 
only, to which all lines converge. When one thinks of the 
"flood" or the "great storm" as they call it there, one hesitates a 
little, but there are no pessimists in Texas. All are hopeful and 
inordinately proud of their state and well they may be. 

You can find all kinds and conditions of soil in Texas, sand, 
clay, and black muck and also every shade of these three ; and 
all kinds of climates from the "Northers" to the tropical atmos- 
phere of the southern coasts ; and all kinds of people and no 
one can realize the size of the state till called upon to pay car 
fare. 

From Galveston to San Antonio is a moderate run and this 
city is well worthy of a visit, being very healthful and delight- 
ful in climate and the most historic spot in the state. Here 
are situated six old Missions and the famed Alamo, the "cra- 
dle of Texas Liberty." Here were waged many of the conflicts 
for supremacy between Mexico and Texas, and the beautiful 
San Antonio river winds in and around the city making it very 
picturesque. Here are located hot sulphur wells that are much 
used by resorters and claimed to be as helpful and beneficial 
as the "Hot Springs" of Arkansas. 

The live oak tree grows here in little groves and one is re- 
minded of the sombre lines of Langfellow^s "Evangeline." 
"Great oaks bordered the river from which garlands of 
Spanish moss and the mystic mistletoe flaunted." 

A hundred miles south of San Antonio lies Victoria with an 
altitude of 88 fe^t, from which place I have indited this mes- 
sage. 

Victoria is high enough to be away from the baleful influ- 
ences of the very lowlands and yet it receives the invigorating 
gulf breezes. 

Here were seen beautiful roses blooming on bushes like lilacs 
in size, oranges in bearing and lemons, ripe strawberries and 
fertile fields that await only development. 

And the genial manners and generously expressed kindliness 
of all her citizens warm our hearts towards Texas and we join 
heartily with her staunch admirers in saying: 

'^e are proud of Texas — ^her resources are unlimited — come 
and see." 

And thus endeth the message. 
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WOMAN AND HORTICUI/fURE IN THE FARM HOME 
Mrs. Jos. Treleven. 

Webster tells us that a horticulturist is one skilled in the art 
of cultivating gardens and horticulture pertains to a garden, 
he does not specify that it applies to the orchard alone, but to 
the garden, so it must include the vegetable and flower gar- 
den. There is much expressed in the words Farm and Home 
and I ask what is more to the farm home (aside from good 
parents and good children) than the orchard, vegetable and 
flower gardens. With Americans the home idea is not want- 
ing and our home associations are very dear to us, the thought 
of giving them up grieves us. The farm home is a place where 
loving natures find opportunity for activity and development, 
for rest and comfort, when troubled and weary, and for sym- 
pathy when sorrowing or rejoicing. The place where true 
character has birth and education, the nursery of the best life 
this earth affords. 

Gardening or soil culture in the widest sense of the word 
includes a hundred or more pursuits that call for the thought- 
ful brain. There is no employment which demands a closer ob- 
servation nor so fine a sense or more infinite knowledge than 
the life, growth and habits of fruit, flowers and vegetables. 
What can be more interesting than a careful study of there re- 
vealing to the heart the riches of t^le vegetable kingdom and 
watching the growth and development of all life in this great 
kingdom. 

Tilling the soil is one of the most honorable, healthy and de- 
sirable pursuits vouchsafed to man. The love of flowers, fruit 
and vegetables is essential to the highest success. Of all places 
of man's activity the farm is capable of the most beauty. It is 
a place for toil but is also an opportunity for the display ctf 
taste. The farm is cultivated primarily for profit, for a living. 
But man does not live by bread alone, he is not satisfied with 
mere profit, he is an admirer of the beautiful. A farm home is 
not made so by the labor of a day, a month or a year, but by a 
continuous effort year after year and certainly the wife and 
mother ought to be the co-workers in this honorable labor. At 
the beginning of time man was placed in a beautiful garden and 
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woman also to be a helpmeet for man. This was the first in- 
stance of woman in horticulture and from that time until the 
present we find women engaged in this work. In these days 
when year by year woman is demonstrating her equality with 
man in mental power, executive ability, and business capacity, 
when women are undertaking so many vocations which were 
merely pursued by men only and in fact there is scarcely any 
profession or employment which woman has not attempted 
with more or less success. Why then is not horticulture a suit- 
able occupation for women ? A woman's life began in a garden 
and history tells us that from the most primitive days of the 
race, to the present state of civilization, in all lands, woman has 
been found, either for profit or enjoyment in a garden. Con- 
servative ones among us are still prone to think that for a 
woman to work outdoors is nothing more or less than a crime, 
but sensible people are fast coming to the conclusion that there 
is no reason in the world why the delights of growing flowers, 
fruits and vegetables should be barred from her (providing she 
has not too much heavy work to do and has some one to assist 
her with the digging). A woman can become as accomplished 
and oft times a more intelligent gardener than a man ; and in 
many countries you will find gardening schools. America is far 
behind Europe in this respect. 

Germany led in this impulse many years ago, and for thirty 
years horticulture has been a part of the public school system 
in Sweden. In France there are thirty thousand gardens con- 
nected with schools and no teacher is employed who is not 
abl^ to teach horticulture. In England gardening has become 
so attractive an occupation to womeh that* some celebrated 
English horticultural colleges have opened branch schools 
where they are fitting themselves for professional gardeners. 

The average woman is either a bread winner or a home 
maker, and if horticulture does not appeal to her from a com- 
mercial standpoint then the privilege is hers to use it as a 
means to elevate her home and to educate her children. House- 
hold duties should not absorb all the time and strength of the 
wife and mother ; but wherever possible she should secure the 
rest and enjoyment that is obtained from a change of thought 
and scene. Educating the child from nature, how can it be bet- 
ter dqne than on a farm, in the orchard and garden, teaching 
them to think, instilling in their mind a love for the beauties 
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of nature. It is a joy to toil among shrubs and flowers and even 
in the vegetable garden they are constantly drinking in the 
health and buoyancy from their surroundings. When they are 
taught to grow their own fruit and flowers they are learning 
to love nature and it is well known that the early impressions 
are lasting and many of the older ones will remember instances 
of childhood, easier than those of maturer years. It is said 
that a child character forms from the time he is eight years 
old. It generally develops on the mother to give much of the 
early training and it ought certainly to be in the power of a 
sensit)le and educated mother, to inspire within that period, 
such taste as shall nearly decide the destiny of the future man 
or woman. In a cultivation of a love for the pure and beautiful 
the influence of horticulture cannot be overestimated. The 
birth place of a great many of our best songs and poems was 
in some farm home. The influence of these live on and to hor- 
ticulture should be given the praise. The birth place of many 
of our great and noble men and women was the farm home 
and horticluture entered veiry largely into their early training. 

The beauties of our city parks, country homes and many of 
our farm homes are due to horticulture. If horticulture en- 
tered more largely into the makeup of oiir farm homes their 
value and beauty would be much enhanced and more homes 
would be better and happier. The women ought to be the ones 
deeply interested in this. 

In local horticultural societies where they flourish it has been 
and is largely due to the work, influence and zeal of the 
women. In our state society, while women have been in the 
background and have not appeared in a public way, yet much 
of the work, influence power and achievements of the so- 
ciety might be traced directly or indirectly to the wives and 
mothers of leading horticulturists. 

Le-t us give all. honor to horticulture. To the men in horti- 
culture, to the women in horticulture and to the farm home. 
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FRUITS FOR THE GARDEN; AND SOME WAYS OF 
PRESERVING THEM. 

Mrs. M. S. Kellogg, Janesville. 

This subject is one of vital importance not only to the women 
on the farm but to the men also, for as the old saying goes, the 
way to a man's heart is through his stomach, and if you fail to 
have that to please the inner man the outer man is apt to get 
crusty and cross. In the limited time to be given to this subject 
I shall give you a few thoughts about the different classes and 
varieties of fruit, and some of the best ways I have found to 
prepare them for the winter's use. My experience has been 
more varied than the average farmer's wife and the varieties 
mentioned are the ones that have proven the most valuable 
from among the long list of varieties that I have had to experi- 
ment with as the wife of a nurseryman and fruit-grower. 

Everyone should have a fruit garden and in it should be 
found strawberries, raspberries, currants, blackberries, goose- 
berries, cherries, grapes, not to mention apples, crabs and 
plums. Those living in towns and cities will of necessity be 
limited as to size, but the farmer should have a large garden 
and if it is properly planted and carefully tended it will prove 
the most profitable part of the farm. Those who are limited 
to small area will find the varieties mentioned here to be the 
ones best suited for general use from out of a long list of var- 
ieties, some of which are good and come are good for nothing. 

The tired and overwrought housewife from the hot kitchen 
where her time is spent most of the day, a fe:W minutes spent in 
the garden among the berries, keeping down the weeds or gath- 
ering fruit for the evening meal will rest the tired body and put 
the worn nerves back into trim to take up the burdens again 
with renewed vigor and courage. 

The fruit that holds the place of honor, not only in the gar- 
den but in the winter's preserves, is the strawberry, the first to 
ripen, the most welcome arrival and the one which causes the 
most regrets when it is gone. From among the more than hun- 
dred varieties I have been privileged to choose, the Dunlap 
stands queen of them all, in size, color, flavor and ease of prep- 
aration for use. Clyde and Warfield stand second, the former 
of size and firmness, the latter for color. 

In canning all fruit do not make the mistake of waiting unjil 
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too late in the season when the fruit is apt to be dry and seedy 
or past its prime. My method for strawberries is as follows : 
After the berries are hulled add one-half pound of sugar for 
each quart of berries and allow them to stand over night if . 
possible; by this method of treatment the fruit absorbs the 
sugar and retains its shape in the can much better than if 
cooked immediatey. Six quarts of fruit will need to be cooked 
about 30 minutes and larger quantities in proportion. For 
strawberry jam use three-quarters bf a pound for each quart 
of berries; chopped well and mixed with sugar, put on and 
cook slowly until they are thick. This is not so sickish sweet 
as when used pound for pound and appears to be better liked. 

Raspberries. Take the Cumberland black raspberry fresh 
from the boxes and pack them into the glass cans, about a quart 
and a half of berries to a quart can ; then place them in a steam 
cooker if possible, if no steam cooker is at hand use a boiler, 
filling with cold water to about three-quarters of the height of 
the cans. It is best to place a board in the bottom of the boiler 
to set the glass cans on. While the berries are cooking put on 
one cup of sugar for each can of berries in a kettle with water 
enough to cover it and let dissolve. When the berries are done, 
which can be readily determined by running a straw or a fork 
through them, take them out, being careful not to expose them 
to a draft, or cool too quickly, fill the cans with the hot syrup 
and seal at once, being careful that all are air tight. Raspber- 
ries prepared in this way will taste the most like fresh berries 
of all ways I have ever tried. Of the red varieties I prefer the 
Loudon or Cuthbert as they retain their shape well. For red rasp^ 
berry jam take any variety of good quality and prepare the 
same as for strawberry jam. 

Blackberries. I use the Ancient Briton, using a cup of sugar 
to each quart of berries, with a little water in the bottom of 
the kettle to prevent them from burning at first ; cook until they 
are easily pierced with a straw, sealing up hot. This same rule 
applies to cherries, currants and gooseberries. For peaches and 
pears make a syrup of sugar and water and cook fruit in this 
syrup until done, filling the cans with the hot syrup. 

Plums. The easiest and quickest way and saves standing 
over the stove in hot weather, is to wash fresh plums, scald in 
plenty of hot water until the skin cracks a little and se^l while 
hot. In winter, whenever you wish to use them, turn out in a 
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kettle (removing the pits if desired), add a little water and a 
lump of soda as large as a medium sized hickory nut to each 
quart of fruit, then boil up at once, then add sugar to took like 
preserves. This rule is especially applicable to those varieties 
strong in astringency. Another favorite method is to prick the 
plums with a silver fork and cook in a syrup made of sugar and 
water until done and seal up hot. For this latter method the 
Surprise plum excels all others. If one has a limited number of 
plums and wishes to make* them go as far as possible, cook un- 
til they are about half done, strain off the juice, add one pound 
of sugar to each pint of juice and boil down for plum jelly; 
then take the plums and put through a sieve, leaving nothing 
but the skin and pit ; for each quart of pulp add one and one- 
half cups of sugar and cook until the sugar is thoroughly dis- 
solved and seal up hot. 

Those whose garden is limited as to size will find the Sur- 
prise, Forest Garden and De Soto plums as eminently satisfac- 
tory for all purposes. The Early Richmond cherry. Wilder cur- 
rant and Downing gooseberry all head the list in their respec- 
tive classes. If the price of sugar is high, and this is often the 
case at canning time, currants, gooseberries and cherries may 
be canned without sugar, and the sugar added when fruit is 
used. For pies especially cherries canned without sugar are 
much more preferable. 

There are as many different ways of canning fruit as there 
are people and there will be until the end of time ; to give them 
all here is impossible. The receipts here given have proven 
their reliability by years of use, and I hope what has been said 
will be of benefit to some. 
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Weeping Willow, a native of Wisconsin. 




A further demonstration of the value of cultivation of orchards over sod culture. 
Northwestern Greening apples, fair samples from two orchards, season of 
1907. The one on the right from cultivated orchard, the left from sod orchard. 
The orchards separated only by a highway. All conditions, except culture, 
similar. 
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PRESERVING FRUITS. 
A. C. Bennett. 

About forty-two years ago I took my first lesson in the put- 
ting up of apples so that they would keep far beyond the or- 
dinary method. I carefully picked the apples and placed them 
on the top of about ten inches of dry oat straw on the double 
barn floor where they were left to dry for several weeks in the 
shade, and where no rain could touch them. Whe^ I canue to 
barrel them I noticed that some of the apples had wrinkles on 
their skins. I put some of these apples into my cellar and sold 
the balance at $6.25 per barrel to my brother-in-law who was re- 
tailing apples in the east. The apples saved for my own use 
were kept in an ordinary cellar, and showed keeping qualities 
far beyond anything I ever saw before, and my brother-in-law 
reported in the month of May, that he never handled such good 
keeping apples in all his life, that he had some barrels left that 
were perfectly sound and were never put in cold storage. 

In 1893 at the World's faii: in Chicago, I noticed the large 
columns of lemons that were such an ornament to the Horticul- 
tural building, and I noticed that they did not rot. I asked the 
Californian in charge of them how it is that their lemons do 
not rot? Do you coat them over with white wax, or anything, 
to preserve them ? He replied with a smile and said, "No, they 
are the natural lemon just as they grew," but he said, "Those 
of us who understand our business put them in shallow trays 
like these and just dry them a little, then they will keep, but 
they don't all do it, they haven't all got onto it yet. Before we 
did this we used to ship them in iced cars to Chicago and then 
they had to be sold right off and we often suffered heavy losses 
on them. Now we save our icing bills, which is quite an item, 
and the goods don't have to be sold till the market price suits 
us." 

When I went to California seven years ago I found at River- 
side a man by the name of Graceland who had printed a little 
book, and he made me a present of it. He is one of the directors 
in the Southern California Fruit exchange. This book ex- 
plained his method of curing lemons so they would keep a year, 
and gave as his reason for printing the se:Cret that he had 
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found while he could sell all his cured lemons for more than his 
neighbors, ye;t his own product was too small to advance the 
general price, and that by giving to all a chance to share in his 
discovery they would all get even better prices than he had been 
getting. He said before the lemons of California were cured 
that Sicily lemons were being sold in San Francisco at much 
higher prices than the California lemons, because they kept 
better. In Sicily I learn that the lemon is never picked from 
the tree until it is cured on the tree by leaving it several days 
when there has been no rain. 

Mr. Graceland's method of curing and keeping lemons was 
to build a square house, with lime plastered walls, inside and 
out, with a single door for entrance. Outside of this is another 
building entirely surrounding it, four feet wide with projecting 
roof for shade, and thoroughly ventilated. In this space the 
lemons are first placed in shallow trays and thoroughly cured, 
then removed to the inner building where they will keep a year. 
I have a cluster of four oranges on a single stem clipped from 
the tree in California seven years ago, and they are sound to- 
day, they were simply hung up and dried whole. 

We boil down syrup until it is thick and enough to keep. The 
honey bee does not seal over the fresh honey until it has dried 
out. Dr. Clark, of Los Angeles, who has a peach orchard, told 
me that when they irrigate the peach orchard, that for several 
days after the water has been put on, the peach absorbs so 
much water that it is insipid until the ground is dry again. 
The thickening of the juices of the fruit by evaporating of the 
water not only dries up the stem and retards the entrance of 
air into the fruit, but it retards the circulation of the juice 
within the pulp of the fruit, which continues to go on circulat- 
ing to perfect the seeds within, and the slower this circulation 
the longer the life principle is maintained. Cold, dry air also 
retards this circulation, but if made too cold the circulation 
stops and the fruit is dead, and when warmed up soon goes to 
decay. Tomatoes may be picked too green so that their seeds 
will not germinate if removed. But lay the tomato up in the 
sun and they will soon color up on the outside and mature the 
seed inside. 

Pick the fruit for shipment before it is fully ripe, dry the sur- 
plus matter out of it, concentrate the juices to help exclude 
air, and retard their movement within the fruit, for when the 
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seeds are matured in most fruits the pulp has served its purpose 
and is ready to go to decay. Keep the fruit alive as long as 
possible and thereby retain its flavor. 

In the fall of 1901, I sent my daughter a crate of well cured 
Jumbo cranberries. In the fall of 1902 she sent a small box 
of them to me in Florida to show me how well they had kept 
over a year. I had put them in my writing desk in a warm 
room where they remained until the spring of 1903 when I sent 
a few of them to J. A. Gaynor, of Grand Rapids, Wis., to be 
planted on the experiment station, and the balance were sent 
to Cameron, Wis., to be planted on my marsh there and they 
came up nicely. 



IN MEMORIAM. 



J. J. Menn. 



Through the death of J. J. Menn the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society has suffered a loss which is keenly felt by the 
members who became acquainted with hirm during the years of 
his active work with the society. His bearing towards his 
brother members was always kindly and cordial and his pleasant 
smile, cheerful words and hearty greeting will be sadly missed 
at the meetings of the society. 

He was able to see and appreciate the best in others and his 
presence was promotive of good will and cordiality. 

Mr. Menn was an enthusiastic horticulturist yet always prac- 
tical and his advice and counsel were received as given by one 
of good judgment based on experience. His orchaird plantings 
were of considerable extent but I have not learned of the, num^ 
ber of acres. Within a few years Mr. Menn brought to the at- 
tention of our State Horticultural Society a seedling apple of 
more than ordinary promise and it is desirable that our society 
shall see that its merits are not overlooked. 

My first acquaintance with Mr. Menn commenced a number 
of years ago when he addressed our Sauk County Horticultural 
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Society on the subject of apple culture and the good opinion of 
him thcA formed has been sustained by the years of acquaint- 
ance which have followed.* 

Jacob J. Menn was born in the town of Roxbury, Dane 
county, Wisconsin, October 13th, 1854. A year later he moved 
with his parents to Monroe county and that county has been his 
home; ever since. On November 13th, 1879 he was united in 
marriage to Frederica Dreler. Seven children were bom, who 
are all living, Mrs. Klingelhofer who was known to members 
of this socie\ty as Miss Eva Menn, Benjamin and Elmer of 
Virginia, and Cora, Harvey, George and Myrtle, who are at 
home with the mother in the town of Sheldon. 

Mr. Menn was a man of considerable prominence in county 
and state affairs. For years he was chairman of the town of 
Sheldon and a commissioner of the poor under the old system. 
He was president of the local co-operative creamery which he 
had helped to establish and was a successful dairyman. He 
was prominent in church work and an active church official. 
He assisted in taking charge of the Wisconsin fruit exhibit at 
the St. Louis Worlds Fair and for a number of years was a 
member of the executive board of the Wisconsin State Horicul- 
tural Society. 

Mr. Menn returned home sick from the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin State Horticultural Socie:ty last February and 
for some time seemed to be slowly recovering. In a letter 
which I received from him dated April 4th, 1907, he mentioned 
that he then suffered from rheumatism but was quite hopeful 
for the recovery which seemed to be slowly progressing until 
Tuesday, May 7th, when he suffered a relapse of his long siege 
of sickness and died Wednesday, May 8th, 1907. 

Wm. Toole. 



A. P. WiLKINS. 

A. P. Wilkins died May 27, 1907, aged 61 years. He was 
killed by a stump machine, following behind the team, the clevis 
pin flew out, the sweep knocked him down, and the next timC; it 
struck him in the head killing him instantly. 
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He was a man of honorable repute, a highly accomplished 
musician, beroyed by all, a worthy member of soci^y; he leaves 
a wife and one daughter. 

These facts were given by his Pastor, Rev. R. W. Besworth. 

Geo. J. Kellogg. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 
Geo. J. Kellogg, Chairman. 

The following resolutions were reported by the committee and 
adopted by vote of the society. 

The Wisconsin Stat^ Horticultural Society in annual con- 
vention assembled, irealizing what has been done by other state 
universities in promoting the study of plant diseases and pro- 
viding remedies for the same, would respectfully ask that our 
representatives in the next se-ssion of the Wisconsin Legislature 
be and are ffereby requestd tp introduce a bill to establish at the 
Wisconsin University a Chai<r of Plant Pathology with such 
provisions and duties as may best serve to put our farmers and 
horticulturists in possession of the best methods of combating 
the diseases and insects to which the ordinary plants of cultiva- 
tion are subjexrt. 

(Endorsed by Executive Committee and adopted by Society.) 

Whereas our esteemed veteran F. K. Phoenix of Delavan, the 
oldest honorairy life member in our society, who is feeble, now 
83 years of age and unable to meet with us ! — ^Resolved that our 
secretary send him a letter of congratulation. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: Now, I would like to read a little 
obituary of a man that is not dead. I believe if. we, have any- 
thing good to say of a man, to say it before his death. Two 
weeks ago I had the pleasure of visiting F. K. Phoenix of Del- 
avan, in his home. On the 3rd of March he will be eighty- 
three yeatrs old. Though he is quite feeble, he is able to walk 
out, and he walked with me eighty rods over to the old nursery 
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grounds. It is rather difficult for him to talk, as he has to gasp 
for breath, but his mind is as clear as it was sixty years ago. I 
have his signature to go into the; volume in connection with the 
resolution. He has spent his life in horticultural work, the 
greater portion of it was spent in Illinois. He came west in 
1837, I think it was, with a half bushel of apple se^-ds from 
western New York. He planted them, went back east and 
stayed two years in school, came out west and started a nursery. 
He worked at Delavan till 1854; he was discouraged with the 
ravages of the oyster-shell bark louse, in the orchards of Wis- 
consin and he went to Illinois where he spent a great many 
years. At one time he had 600 acre:S of nursery in Illinois and 
he had over 400 men in his employ. He is the oldest of our 
members, and I will now read the resolution. 
Motion to adopt resolution carried. 

Whereas we all know of the valuable work C. G. Patten 
of Iowa is doing for the northwest: — ^Resolved that the presi- 
dent of the W. S. H. S. appoint a committee to confer with 
Iowa and Minnesota committees to procure somie substantial 
aid in furthering this valuable work. (Adopted) 

Office of the Mississippi Valley Apple Growers Association, 

Quincy, 111., Feb. 3, 1908. 
To the officers and members of the Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Gentlemen: — A genuine interest in all departments of horti- 
culture prompts me to send hearty congratulations to your an- 
nual meeting, and earnest wishes for a most harmonious and 
profitable session. 

One of my chief reasons for presuming to send a communica- 
tion to your worthy organization is to call your attention to the 
fact that resolutions approving of, and heartily sanctioning the 
moveme:nt, of having the third Tuesday of October observed an- 
nually and perpetually as National Apple Day have been adopted 
and spread on the records of nearly all the national and fruit 
dealers societies in the United States, and also neairly every 
state in the apple belt. 

The movement was originated, and set in motion three years 
ago, the New York State Fruit Growers Society being the first 
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body to give tangible form and shape to the measure by adopting 
resolutions in its favor. In the passing of three brief yeairs, the 
most casual observers have seen the great benefits conferred in 
pressing the wholesome food in more frequent use upon family 
tables, and in holding the educational features of apple culture 
in the most attractive and useful light before the people. 

Possibly your society has passed a resolution in perfect har- 
mony with expressions of countless kindred organizations in the 
country. If it has not done so will you kindly take the matter 
into consideration at the present meeting, and pass a simple 
resolution announcing approval and co-operation. 

I wish also to call your attention to the fact that there has 
been a concerted movement in favor of making choice of the 
apple blossom for our national flower. As you well know, we 
have not at present a national floral emblem. Aside from the 
apple blossom, the only flowers proposed for the position are 
the Goldenrod and Columbine. About all that can be said of 
the fi:oldenrod is that it is a poisonous weed, noted ior its pecul- 
iar fitness in spreading hay fever; and as for the columbine its 
suggestion for the place specified seems to have had its source 
in a sickly sentiment. It should be obvious that in making 
choice for a national flower we should take a blossom producing 
a great American fruit, one which makes its force felt at the 
opening of every season, as it can be plainly seen thait it forecasts 
conditions not only aflFecting a very important part for farming 
industry, but also reaching with important bearings through 
many countless commercial circles. 

Hoping that I may be pardoned for this intrusion upon your 
deliberation, and that you will kindly give expressions that will 
be in perfect accord with the numerous national, state, district 
and county organizations that are now working earnestly for the 
elevation of the apple blossom, I beg to remain with the most 
cordial and kindest regards, 

Yours truly, 

James Handly, 

Secretary. 

Resolved, That we concur with the Mississippi App^e Growers 
Association in recommending that the 3rd Tuesday of October 
be observed as apple day and further we recommend every ap- 
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pie grower to supply every member of his family an apple each 
and every day until strawberries are ripe. 

Resolved, That we agiree with the Mississippi Valley Apple 
Growers Association in recommending thC; apple blossom as our 
national flower. 

(In connection with this resolution a motion by Mr. Toole was 
carried that our native crab apple blossom be recommended as 
the state flower.) 

Resolved, That exhibits of fruit cohipeting for premiums be- 
fore this society shall include only such as have been grown by 
the exhibitor excepting ^county or other collections of which 
special mention is made in the premium list. (Adopted) 

Whereas, good roads are necessary for the successful carry- 
ing on and extension of the business of horticulturre and general 
.farming in Wisconsin, and 

Whereas, good roads in all foreign countries and in the pro- 
gressive states in this country have only been constructed through 
the aid of the state governmients, and 

Whereas, there is submitted to the people of this state for 
their adoption, a constitutional amendment making possible the 
granting of 'state money to help pay for county roads. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society urge upon its members and the people of the state 
as a whole the adoption of this amendment, and believes that its 
passage would result in bringing about the more rapid construc- 
tion of both roads and bridges. (Endorsed by Executive Com- 
mittee but due to oversight not presented to Society for adop- 
tion.) 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society in 
convention assembled, favor the passage of a national law for 
regulating fruit packing and packages; 

That it co-operate with the legislative committee, of the na- 
tional commission to that end ; 

That each member of this Socicrty enlist the aid of his sena- 
tors and representatives in Washington for the purpose of se- 
curing the enactment of such a law and that these representa- 
tives and senators be advised of the passage of this resolution. 

(Passed at Summer Meeting, Shiocton, Aug. 28th, 1907, ed.) 
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REPORTS FROM LOCAL SOCIETIES. 



REPORT OF MADISON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(Organized in 1847.) 

E. T. MiscHE. 

The organization of the Madison Horticultural Society ante- 
dates that of our State Society by some years. Thirty to 
thirty-five years ago Madison was the objective point of a 
notable array of personages drawn hither from the whole 
Mississippi valley to revel in her cool breezes, bask in the 
warm sunshine and contemplate its enchanting scenery. 

European royalty then as now, were deeply interested in 
the pursuits of gardening, it was a delightful privilege rather 
than an onerous task to work in the garden. Subjects no less 
than monarchs themselves indicated a pride in and knowledge 
of gardening truly remarkable. Small wonder then that the 
last generation in this country composed as it so largely was of 
European born and reared element should endeavor to bring 
with them the acquired tastes and habits of their recent homes. 
That was a period when Daniel Webster found' pleasure and 
honor in dividing attention between steering the ship of state 
and broadening and extending the great Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, when such men as the elder Parsons, George 
Ellwanger, Patrick Barry, Thomas Meehan and Mr. Prince 
were founding the prototype of our commercial nurseries of 
today. 

But the country was new, old world ideas required adapta- 
tion, some eliminations and newer ones applied. Most of all 
the general scramble was for existence — a state always pre- 
liminary to advanced horticulture. HencC; the pursuit of horti- 
culture . was largely confined to' grandmother's efforts in tend- 
ing a door-step garden of old fashioned flowers, or it was 
purely a commercial enterprise for the rearing of fruits and 
vegetables. 

13— Hort. 
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In the past decade or two our nation has experienced a re- 
markable prosperity and each year the general populace have 
means and leisure in greater proportion than heretofore. All 
this makes for comfort and pleasure and is directly reflected in 
the share of interest held by horticulture. 

Madison is quite typical of this general state of affairs. 
After a quiescence of som^ 25 years its Horticultural Society 
was renewed and each year since has its function broadened 
and extended. 

During the past year the Society's efforts were directed to- 
ward the extension of aesthetic horticulture. 

With a view to rejuvenating the love of the beautiful, char- 
acteristic of our forbears, to spread by contagion the whole- 
some pastime of cultivating a garden and an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the horticultural good things in life — our society 
planned to crystalize into a working force the diffuse ingredi- 
ents that together make up horticulture. 

Believing that every window displaying a geranium in a tin 
can, every yard that has turf or flowers or vegetables is over- 
seen by an influence from whence the stability of horticulture 
springs. Plans were laid to enlist the cooperation of all such 
to a greater, a combined, and a more telling effort. 

Fortunately there was evident the unmistakable sentiment 
of about a thousand residents who for some fifteen years have 
been the main stays of the Park & t^leasure Drive Association, 
and who by voluntary contributions' create an annual fund of 
about $10,000 to carry on the beautification of city and coun- 
try side. Interest in things beautiful is widely and very gener- 
ally evident in Madison's citizenship. Our society felt that by 
crystalizing this, diffused interest and giving it an opportun- 
ity to express itself in other ways than merely financial con- 
tributions would be to the benefit of all concerned. Toward 
that end the effort was to find just how general and to what ex- 
tent the general public was interested. 

Membership fee in the society was one dollar per year and all 
members who so desired received a box of annual plants at the 
proper planting season in the spring. These plants comprised 
a collection of one hundred of the showier sorts of flowering 
plants, such as aster, zinnia, etc., also ten gladioli, cannas 
and one dahlia. A local florist entered into an agreement, to 
germinate, to transplant, box and deliver to the urban residents 
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all those contracted for. About one hundred and twenty-five 
boxes were disposed of. So far as the society is informed these 
plants gave general satisfaction. 

A purse of $75.00 was formed as a prize fund to be distributed 
for greater improvements in yards. The first was $25.00, two 
were $10.00 and six $5.00 each, in addition three received honor- - 
ary mention for the inherent beauty of the grounds. One of . 
the local newspapers espoused the propaganda as its own, con- 
ducted the judges over the routes several times, announced the 
awards and issued a supplement of general interest to the com- 
munity. 

A floral exhibition was held in mid-summer and in artistic 
arrangement and high quality of material displayed was ex- 
ceptionally good. 

Throughout, the intent was to avoid spreading an effort 
over too wide a field but instead to feature one or two points 
and the result has been exceedingly gratifying. 

And what, it may be asked, is to be gained, what is meant by 
the society and what does it expect to accomplish? In answer 
it may be stated that it exerts one of those silent yet none the 
less sure and direct influences that breed nobility in life. It 
quickens the perceptions and significance of the beauties of na- 
ture ; it is a purifier of mind and surroundings, introducing 
wholesomeness in the accompaniments of everyday life, the 
house, the yard, the street, the city, inside and outside. It is 
the means of sounding the depths of natures laws, in echoing 
melody of poetry in sky, earth, vegetation and man's handi- 
work — wherever nature plays a part, horticulture has its 
counterpart if we will but see it. 

To induce a greater, more intelligent, profound and nobler 
desire in the breast of workaday men, to participate in the 
pleasures and beneficence of life is assuredly worth while. 

The practical application is directed toward bringing the in- 
terested ones together and by preachment and demonstration, 
disseminating information as to m)e:ans of development. 

The trend of the society's efforts are toward a high class de- 
velopment of home estates, general approval of civic authori- 
ties toward a substantial and aesthetic municipal construction 
and an enlightened, progressive and beautiful city generally, 
be that gaine4 by whatsoever meacis as within our financial 
capacity, is possible. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LAKE GENEVA GARDEN^ 
ERS AND FOREMENS ASSOCIATION. 

Henry Wm. Illenberger. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society: 

In this, our Third Annual Report of the Lake Geneva Gar- 
deners and Foremens Association, we have much pleasure in of- 
fering to you a synopsis of the results of another year's work. 

Under the guidance and instruction of such a board of miana- 
gers, and the co-operation of a large membership, such as the 
Lake Geneva Association has, we cannot help but succeed. 

The first thing in producing wealth and success is the raw 
material, wh'ich is worked up into the requirements of mankind, 
and which is supplied by nature, under the skill of the practical 
gardener. 

As soon as an obstacle presents itself, it is at once set upon 
by an ingenious and persevering bunch of gardeners, and anni- 
hilated in its initiative. 

The officers for the current season include: 

President — ^Wm. P. Longland. 

Vice-President— A. Reupke. 

Tfreasurer — H. Wm. Illenberger. 

Secretary — ^Alb. Me.ier. 
with a standing or executive committee of five, on whose 
shoulders have fallen a very important share of the work. 

Our transactions during the current year have amounted to 
mo»re than $1,000.00, and our treasury at the. 'present time shows 
a balance of $300.00. 

The expenses of the Association are mainly for flower and 
vegetable exhibitions, horticultural speakers from all parts of 
the country, delegates to other societies, excursions educating 
school children in the art of Floriculture, and all other matters 
pertaining to the interest and general welfare of the Association. 

Since commencing the present sCiason, we have held 18 regular 
meetings, and 5 special, with an average attendance of twenty- 
five. 

The purpose of our meetings are to further the interests of 
gardening in all its branches. PSipers are read on Horticultural 
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subjects at each meeting, and the discussions which follow arc 
usually of more importance than the paper itself, each member 
contributing his experience in determining the real worth or 
worthlessness of any particular part of the subject. Wci also 
have an exhibition schedule encouraging the display of flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables in season at each meeting; also a short 
talk on seasonable hints. During June we exhibited at the 
Lake Forest Horticultural Society's show and was awarded a 
Special Certificate of Merit, for the flowers and vegetables ex- 
hibited. The Mid-summer Fair held at Lake Geneva during 
July was a decided success, and well worthy of a visit to all 
lovers of Horticulture. At this exhibition could be seien rare 
exotic plants showing the extreme skill of the grower, collections 
of flowers and vegetable's (rarely seen in any other part of this 
country— each gardener trying to excejl his neighbor in the goor- 
geousnciss or value of his display. The next exhibition we took 
part in, was the Chicago Flower Show held in November, where 
the Lake Geneya Gardeners made a very creditable showing. 
In competition with wholesale growers, our members showed 
their skill in taking off some valuable prizes ; especially was this 
true in the competition of large chrysanthemum plants and the 
many types of single, which are now gaining favor with the 
flower loving public. At the school children's exhibition held 
at Lake Geneva in October, a decided gain was clearly visible 
from the preceding one; five hundred plants were, furnished the 
children during May, and money prizes amounting to $48.00 was 
awarded to the successful growers. Extreme; interest was taken 
by the children, and it was gratifying to the parents and public 
in general to notice how these little ones developed an inherent 
love for things that are beautiful. 

The Chrysanthemum Show held November 16 and 16th was 
an unqualified success. The support oifered by the Honorary 
members was a leading feature. Prizes in money and silver cups 
were offered, and the competition was keen in every class. Chrys- 
anthemums, of course, predominated, but a creditable showing 
was also madC; in the different classes for winter vegetables and 
fruits, — a feature that is gradually but surely gaining favor with 
the public Growers from outside contributed to the success of 
the exhibition. Poehlman Bros, of Morton Grove, Ills, exhib- 
ited a splendid collection of Tea Roses, including their new rose 
"Cardinal." The skill of this concern in growing a high class 
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of flowers caiinot be disputed. Julius Roehrs & Co. of Ruther- 
ford, N. J., had on exhibition a wonderful collection of orchids, 
including Odontogle Grande (The baby orchid) ; Vaughan's Seed 
Store contributed, besides chrysanthemums, their baby roses in 
both pink and white, grown in baby pots (Carnations from Wm. 
Meine, Indiana). 

During the summeir, the usual custom of visiting the various 
nurseries and green houses in different parts of the country was 
carried out. At least once a year, the Association visits the 
placCrS in charge of the respective gardeners in a body. 

Just recently, we have become incorporated. 

During the past year, several of our assistant gardeners have 
been appointed to positions of trust in different parts of the 
country, which is proof enough of our high standing as a body. 

During the past year, prominent horticulturists have visited us 
in their respective capacities, and have always met with a mutual 
and cordial good-fellowship. We; are at all times, in correspond- 
ence with members of our profession in all parts of England, 
Germany, Austria and France, and always in a position to offer 
any information on any subject pertaining to Horticulture in its 
many branches. 

Horticultural visitors to Lake Geneva are always welcome; 
a glad hand is always extended to those interested in the profes- 
sion and it is not uncommon to have a nursery drummer knock 
at the door of a Lake Geneva garde:ner at midnight and tell his 
little tale of u/oe, being locked or crowded out of the hotel, and 
unable to find a pillow on which to pound his weary head. He 
is at once taken in as one; of the family. 

Before closing, I wish to say a few words of commendation 
of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. The untiring ef- 
forts of its officers have brought this society to a higher state 
of perfection than any other State Society, and too much cannot 
be said in praise of these gentlemieii. 
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LAKE MILLS LOCAL. 



Mr. Geo. J, Kellogg: Our secretary will make a report for 
the Lake Mills Society. We had a fine exhibition of strawber- 
ries in June or July, and the ladies toc4c hold and we had a very 
fine display of roses. We have had two meetings since our an- 
nual meeting and a little over four weeks ago we had an election 
of officers. Our next meeting will be held a week from next 
Friday night. Our Society comprises about twenty-five mem- 
bers; we are in nice running condition. If it were not for the 
ladies though, we would make a failure. Perhaps I should say 
a word in behalf of Lake Mills. We are right in a horticultural 
country there. Fifty and sixty years ago we had half a dozen 
nurseries and they had horticultural meetings that were attended 
by delegates from Whitewater, Milwaukee and different parts of 
the state ; they had horticultural mieetings there that were A No. 
1. Now, it is hard work to keep up a horticultural society. We 
have some of the old members, L. D. Fargo, who ran a nursery 
fifty years ago, and he is one of the most enthusiastic forestry 
men that we have, he has been practicing what he preaches in 
his own forest for fifty years and when J. C. Plumb was there, 
Isaac Atwoo3, J. C. Brighton ^d Stearn of Whitewater, when 
we had those men to talk about horticultural interests, why, it 
was just fun to have horticultuiral societies. There were some 
orchards of forty acres that produced from three to five thou- 
sand barrels of apples a year. Now, there arC; only a few scat- 
tering trees left on the forty acres. They had at one time up 
there a lot of seedlings that produced six barrels to the triee. I 
have been looking up the horticultuiral interests during the last 
few years, the soil is all right, if they had only kept planting 
them, but they le.t^the orchards go by default. Sometimes the 
canker worm cleaned out an orchard, sometimes the tent cater- 
pillar, but the early history of horticulture was fair ahead of what 
it is now and far ahead of what it was' in any part of the state. 
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REPORTS OF DELEGATES TO OTHER SOCIETIES. 



REPORT OF DELEGATE TO MINNESOTA MEETING. 
W. S, Hager. 

It was my pleasure to meet with the members of the Minnesota 
Society in their 41st annual session. They are as enthusias- 
tic and genial a lot of fruit and flower cranks as are all Horti- 
culturists. They certainly use4 me finely. I met many old and 
made many new friends, I hope. 

In sketching in a small way what I saw and what was done, I 
judge that what the society wants is not a review of the pro- 
gramme, but of such things as seem of most interest to the Horti- 
culturists of Wisconsin. While comparisons may be odious, yet 
I cannot help having our society in view when writing this. 

The meetings were usually well attended, but, as with us, some 
of the members were slow getting around in the mornings. 
Their fruit display certainly was great. There were over 1,000 
plates of apples and 32 pecks; shown mostly for premiums, al- 
though some enthusiastic growers had some fine exhibits, just 
to help out. One of the finest of these; was made by A. D. Brown 
of Baraboo, and I think if he had been allowed to compete he 
would have carried oflF the lion's share in those, varieties shown 
by him. He had a table by himself and I heard many expressions 
of wonder and praise for his fruits, and that by professionals. 

A. J. Phillips had 30 plates of top worked apples. Chas. G. 
Patten had 55 seedlings of his own origination. There were 
18 plates of grapes that were fine for the time of the year, and 
a fine collection of nuts, and specimens of wood from nut bear- 
ing trees. 

As an indication of what they are doing commercially it was 
reported that from nine, stations in Fillmore county there was 
shipped last season 78 cars or 12,480 barrels of apples. It seems 
as though they are using the same varieties that are successful 
in northern Wisconsin, although locality and soil seem to make 
some difference. 
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To me one of the most interesting papers was that of Mr. 
Elwin of Richfield who told of his plum orchard of 2,000 trees. 
His conclusions aire; plant small trees, prune, back heavily, or 
they will be torn to pieces by the winds. Varieties — Surprise, 
Hawkeye, DeSoto and Weaver.- Of course I liked his conclusions 
as they compare so nicely with mine. He sprays, and has found 
that it pays to mulch for summers. Markets in 16 quart cases 
and would use no other. 

Upon starting to their mcjeting I had in mind to try to see 
why they have) larger meetings and more members than have we 
of Wisconsin. And in sizing up the attendance and where they 
came from I found that a very large percentage of them came 
ftrom St. Paul and Minneapolis and immediate vicinity. In other 
words it is location. They have those two large cities to draw 
from. The same reason that make^ the Minnesota State Fair 
larger. 

There secerns to be a diversity of opinion as to varieties, some 
thinking that we ought to propogate the best of what we have 
while others are looking toward selected seedlings for some.- 
thing better. 

I cannot close this brief better than quoting one paragraph 
from the Pre;Sident's address: 

"Horticulture is an art of endless possibilities and changes, 
and no person of experience in such matters ever feels that hq 
knows it all. Its devotees are generally altruisic, enthusiastic 
and optimistic, and have no secrets. They take pleasure in help- 
ing the beginne;rs to get started, even though by so doing they 
increase the competition that they themselves are destined to 
meet. As a business horticulture; differs from most others in 
this irespect, and yet those who succeed best in it have broaden- 
ing qualities in large measure." 



REPORT OF L. H. PALMER OF THE ILLINOIS HORTI- 
CULTURAL CONVENTION. 

Champaign and Urbana, two cities in one, the home of the Illi- 
nois University, are very pleasantly located and presents this 
advantage that Illinois can send sons and daughters there with- 
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out having them contaminate with the saloon as there are none 
in either city. 

There was a very good attendance of very enthusiastic horti- 
culturists and everything was done to make youdr delegate feel 
at home. The continued . frosts worked great havoc with their 
fruit as well as with us the past season. The Illinois Horticul- 
tural Society is subdivided into three, divisions, the northern, 
central and southern. The fruit exhibit was divided in the same 
manner. The papers were fine and to the, point. I was partic- 
ularly interested in the, talk on spraying as it seems they have 
more trouble from Bordeaux scald than we do in Wisconsin. 
Mr. Perrine will use; but three pounds of copper sulphate to fifty 
gallons of water for the first application and after the blossoms 
fall will leave it out entircjly. He uses arsenate of lead for a 
poison beiieving that it is also a remedy for fungus diseases. 
The San Jose scale is a great problem with them, but the ge;neral 
opinion was that the lime-sulphur mixture would keep it under 
control if taken in time. 

Mr. Hartwell in his papcir on strawberries thought it better to 
plough up old beds than to take the trouble to spray. 

The show of fruit was fine considering the trouble they had 
from frosts the past season. 



REPORT OF DELEGATE TO NORTHEASTERN IOWA. 

J. G. BUEHLER. 

As I journeyed on my way to Independence I looked in vain 
for orchards but I ^Tailed to see them along the Mississippi River 
from North McGregor to Dubuque. I saw on either side what 
I thought would be beautiful orchard sites. When I left Du- 
buque going west it was moonlight and I was of course unable to 
discern much of the country. I arrived at Independence at mid- 
night and was soon at my quarters at the Gettney Hotel. It 
seemed that I was the first one there as I found no one of the 
horticultural type. I retired and I was not crowded for room. 
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Thci first thing in the morning after a hearty breakfast I went 
in search for the cage of my feathered tribe. I found it near 
the hotel. I walked in and found nobody therre. I began to 
think perhaps I would be the. whole convention and what to do 
with my apples but as I stepped out I met one congenial old gray- 
haired earth being. He looked wise and asked a few que:Sti©ns. 
I soon found out his great personality, Iowa's wizard, Luther 
Burbank the II, C. G. Patten. Others began to arrive and the 
arrangement of fruit began. I think there were eight exhibitors, 
one from Minnesota, one from Wisconsin. Minnesota must 
have eaten his fruit at home for he had nothing to show but a 
few shriveled up wild crabs and a quart jar with a few pebbles 
of lime to show that the lime was slack. Wisconsin surprised 
and surpassed all other exhibits in point of beauty. 

An apple without a spot from scale or blemish could hardly 
be found. A large number of seedlings were shown but few 
desirable market varieties. The Silas Wilson produced by C. G. 
Patten struck me as the most favorable in quality and color but 
lacks sizC: for a commercial seller. The Wealthy, our favorite 
here, seemed to be almost a failure there on account of blight. 
The Northwestern Greening is treported a failure; in some locali- 
ties. Patten Greening seems to be quite a favorite out on the 
prairies. The small fruit growers seemed to be quitC; in evi- 
dence and interested. The black currant seems to be a favorite 
with some as worms seem to leave it alone. No doubt the poor 
quality. OnC; enthusiast claimed he could grow the currant and 
gooseberry bush for shade trees then cut them down for saw 
logs. 

The prairies of Iowa did not strike me as forcibly for orchard- 
ing as the beautiful wooded hills of southwest Wisconsin. As to 
markets they are no better situated than we are in Wisconsin. 
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REPORT OF T. E. LOOPE OF THE IOWA HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 

By courtesy of officers of the W. S. H. S. I was invited to 
attend the Iowa State Horticultural Society as delegate from Wis- 
consin. I should have been glad to skip giving an account of 
business but the. ultimatum was to go without fail, no excuse per- 
mitted. I am accustomed to obey orders from superiors in auth- 
ority and on December 9th, I started, arriving at Des Moines on 
Tuesday morning. I repaired to the State, House at 10 A. M. 
and found the Society very nicely installed in a pleasant and 
conunodious dfice on the first floor. They have a large library 
occupying onq side of the room, well stocked with books and re- 
ports. The secretary, Mr. Green, greeted me pleasantly and told 
me to make myself at home. Later I was made, an bonorory 
member on asking permission to make a motion. At the hotel 
at dinner I found C. G. PattCjU, C. L. Watrous and Col Brackett 
of Washington and enjoyed their society very much during the 
sessions and afterward. 

The attendance averaged nearly fifty, being made up largely of 
middle aged men with -a few younger men and fewer women. 
Many grey hairs and bald pates were in evidence but they were 
a superior body of people in intelligence and experience> 

The numbers on the program were well treated and inteiresting, 
showing a good knowledge of the subject under discussion. 

At the banquet on Wednesday evening we were treated U> an 
elaborate menu and "the band played on." Civic im,provement 
was ably and fluently handled by Hon. G. H. Van Houton who 
pleaded not only the. beautifying of the cities but also the farms 
and villages of the state. Domestic Science was handled by a lady 
professcff, Edith G. Charlton of Ames, who told the duties ap- 
pertaining not only to the women but also laid many obligations 
on the; men. She said that it was impossible to elevate the na- 
tural manners of some men and I thought her piercing Hawkeye 
was fastened on me, perhaps because I was a badger and was 
used to groveling in the dirt but I shrunk down lowly in my 
seat hoping no one else would see her objective point. 

The subject of Weeds by Alson Secor camC; next and he told 
of many varieties of weeds and their noxious qualities compar- 
ing an illeterate empty headed man with vicious tendencies, as . 
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having weeds on the brain. I was glad my wife was not present 
for she would likely tell me that I sometimes had weeds in my 
head instead of calling me an old fool as usual. Fd rather be a 
fool than weedy. 

Prof. Beach told us of apples and related how he used to get 
up early to pick up apples from the Deacon's tre'es that fell over 
into their yard. It took him back to boyhood and altho he had 
been in many climes (here he looked up and raised his arms 
showing the kind of "climbs" he probably had made in childhood) 
still the memory of those apples clung dearest in his heart. 

Hon. Eugene Secor told us why Adam ate the; Apple and I 
concluded from his description of Eve in her beauty and engag- 
ing charms arrayed in living colors that he could have tumbled 
to the opportunity of eating a be,autiful luscious apple or even any 
old fruit and risked getting choked on the core and always wear- 
ing it there for the gracious smile of such a maiden. I almost 
think I would anyway. 

At this point in the program having heard a membeir say they 
would call me out I r^-ad the appropriate lines they printed on 
the program as follows: 

''And the night shall be filled with music 

And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 

And as silently steal away" 

As I stole to the depot. 



REPORT OF L. G. KELLOGG, DELEGATE TO MICHI- 
GAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

When the fruit growers of Michigan assembled at Battle Creek 
on the morning of December 3rd, 1907, foir their annual meeting 
I found the state represented by a large attendance of intelli- 
gent, enthusiastic people, including' delegates from Ohio, Illinois, 
Connecticut and New York. The veteran fruit grower Mr. 
J. H. Hale of Connecticut and famous as a large peach grower 
in Georgia was present during the entire session and ever ready 
to take part in the discussions, Mr. Hale is a man who has 
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made a life study of nearly all the phases of coninicrcial fruit 
growing and is possessed of an unlimited fund of knowledge, 
wit and story which will cause this annual meeting one long to 
be remembered in the history of this sociCity. 

I am scarcely doing justice to the fine program in a short 
ireport by giving a synopsis of all the topics presented and will 
eiideavor only to bring out a few of the most prominent fea- 
tures of the convention. 

There was a large, and interesting exhibit of apples consisting 
mainly of the following varieties: Baldwin, Greening, Spy, 
Steel's Red, Tolman, Wagner, Johnathan, York Imp., Fameuse 
and King, also a few plates of fine pears and quinces. The dis- 
play made by the Michigan Agricultural College in charge of 
Prof. Fletcher and his assistants was very unique and instruc- 
tive. It was comprised of 45 jars of canned fruit, 60 plates 
of fresh fruit, 60 varieties of potatoes and about 25 specimens of 
limbs, twigs and leaves covere4 with insect pests and fungus and 
showing the diseases to which the fruit trees are subject. 

On Wednesday morning an invitation was extended to all of 
the delegates and members to participate in a trip to the Postum 
Cereal Plant, one of the large industries of Battle^ Creek. A 
large number availed themselves of the opportunity and after 
inspecting the commodious offices wcire invited in the dining room 
where a light lunch was served and the usual courtesies exte:nded. 
The de:legation then returned to the convention hall and took up 
the regular work of the program which Avas deisignated as a 
business session, reports and election of officers. The election 
of officers was very harmonious and unanimous only one; can- 
didate being presented for each office. With one exception all of 
the old officers were re-elected. 

A uniquej feature of the convention was a students* fruit judg- 
ing contest. About a dozen of the students from the graduating 
class of the Horticultuiral Department of the Agricultural Col- 
lege were present and participated in the contest. The work 
was done under the supervision of S. W. Fletcheir, professor of 
Horticulture. The students were required to work from a score 
card, name e^ach variety of apples and score the points in its 
favor. The points consist of form 15, size 25, color 30, free- 
dom from blemish 30. Total 100 points. 

Prizes were 'awarded in this contest and the young men showed 
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skill and ability, proving conclusively that they had had good 
training in this line of work and no doubt some of them' will be 
called as expert judges at some of our great future expositions. 

On Wednesday evening all of the members were invited to 
participate in a banquet given by Dr. J. H. Kellogg of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium-. This banquet was very unique in so 
far as it pertains to the menu, Dr. Kellogg being a strong ad- 
vocate of a purely fruit and vegetable diet, no meats of any 
kind being served. The entire bill of fare being prepared from 
fruits, nuts and vegetables. 

From the enthusiasm displayed, at ^' this convention the state; of 
Michigan certainly has a great future in her possibilities as a 
fruit growing state. 

I met with a very cordial recej>tion and all of the courtesies 
were extended that possibly could be to a delegate from a neigh- 
boring state. I shall always have; a warm spot in my heart for 
the members of the Michigan Horticultural Society as' I feel that 
it was here that I met my full conversion and am ready to join 
the order 'of Knighthood of the Spray Pump. 



FIELD INVESTIGATIONS IN POMOLOGY. 

Wm. a. TAYrxjR, Pomologist in Charge of Field Investigations, 
LI. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The question that naturally arises first in this connection i.> 
"What is Pomology?" The sin-plest definition, and the one that 
would have been sufficiently comprehensive in earlier times 
would be that pomolo^^y is the science of fruits. That was the 
old definition. In recent years the field has broadened and the 
term pomology is interpreted to cover not 1 only the science of 
fruits, including their classification and nomenclatuire, but the 
whole range of cultural, marketing and transportation problems 
aflfecting both commercial and amateur fruit growing. 

You no doubt recall that our American pomology began with 
the description of fruit varieties published by Dr. James Mease, 
of Philadelphia, in the first American edition of Willich*s Do- 
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mestic Encyclopedia, which was published in Philadelphia in 
1804. That Mst of varieties consisted largely of sorts that had 
originated in New York, New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania, 
including Newton Pippin, Esopus Spitzenberg, Yellow Bell 
Flower and a number of othe»r varieties that are important at 
the present time. Following him, William Cox, m 1817, pub- 
lished his View of the Cultivation of Fruit Trees, the first boo!; 
in America devoted entirely to fruit varieties and fruit culture. 
Later the writings of Thacher, Prince, Manning, A. J. Down- 
ing, Charles Downing, Thomas, Barry, Elliott, Warder and more 
recent pomologists discussed various phases of fruit growing. 
Most of these earlier writers emphasized the importance of var- 
ieties rather than of methods of culture, or of utilizing the 
product. 

In recent years the large development of commercial fruit 
growing in America has made necessary closer attention and 
more systematic investigation of marketing and transportation 
problems. 

The Field Investigations in Pomology of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry at the present, comprise the following somewhat dis- 
tinct lines of work: 

1. Fruit marketing, transportation and storage investigations. 

2. Viticultural investigations. 
3'. Fruit district investigations. 
4. Pecan investigations. 

Under the general head of Fruit Marketing, experimental 
studies of different phases of the question are being made with 
regard to their bearing on both domestic and foreign trade in 
American fruits. It is very generally recognized that of many 
of our fruits the present plantings are likely to produce in favor- 
able seasons much larger quantities of fruit than have ever been 
produced in the past. If disastrous gluts are to be avoided, 
wider distribution of these products will need to be accomplished, 
and while it is believed that by far the larger portion of most 
of our fruit and fruit products will always be consumed in the 
United States, a healthy export demand is considered one of the 
most important factors in preventing an undesirable surplus of 
fresh fruits at times. In connection with this work an investi- 
gation of the possibility of developing trans- Atlantic demand for 
eastern grown Bartlett pears was undertaken a few years ago. 
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Fife'. 1— New York Bartlett pears in 40 lb. boxes for export. (Tbi?! nn«l (4) follow- 
ing illustrations furnished by Wm. A. Taylor, Washington. D. C.» 




Fig. 2.— A carrier of Georgia Elbertas paekerl for export. 
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It will be recalled tliat at that time there was a rather threaten- 
ing surplus of Bartlett in the Lake Region, particularly in West- 
ern New York in almost every year of a full crop. . The leading 
fruit shippers, including those who were successfully exporting 
winter apples did not consider the exportation of eastern grown 
Bartlett pears practicable, occasional shipments made in barrels 
having arrived in bad order. A series of experimental ship- 
ments in which barrels, forty-pound boxes and twenty-pound 
half boxes were tested under identical conditions speedily proved 
that while it was difficult to deliver the Bartlett pear in Great 
Britain in sound condition in so large a package as a barrel, it 
was comparatively easy to make sound delivery in boxes (Fig. 
1) and half boxes. It was also demonstrated that there was 
active demand for this fruit in British markets, and that it 
yielded a good net return to the shipper. As a result of this a 
pear export business has developed, which at present ranges 
from $260,000 to $650,000 in value annually. 

A somewhat similar condition as regards future surplus of 
early apples in the middle Atlantic states and peaches (Fig. 2) 
in some sections of the country, notably Georgia and Texas exists 
at the present time. Work along these lines is therefore being prose- 
cuted. Much work is also being done in connection with the 
determination of the causes of deterioration of the American win- 
ter apple in transit to both domestic and export markets. (Fig. 
3.) The apple is our most important export fruit. Investiga- 
tion of market reports reveals the fact that out of 100,000 bar- 
rels of Baldwin apples from the United States handled by one 
British House from the ports of New York, Boston and Port- 
land, Me., for a single year, more than 20% were condemned 
by the inspectors upon arrival at Liverpool as "slack," "slightly 
wet," "wet" or worse. As the Baldwin is one of our best shippers 
and probably constitutes about 60% of our entire apple exports 
in most seasons, the importance of reducing this deterioration 
is evident. 

Under present conditions fruit growing has come to be a very 
complex proposition. 

FRUIT TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE. 

In order to definitely locate the causes of the troubles that be- 
come conspicuous at the market end of the line, it is necessary , 
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to determine the exact history of the fruit from the tree to the 
salesroom, before the responsibility for any particular decay or 
deterioration can be fixed, and remedies or preventives be de- 
vised. (Fig. 5.) Realizatbn of this view has resulted in the de- 
voting of particular attention to the questions involved in the 
transportation and storage of fruits. In this work, which is 
conducted by Mr. G. Harold Powell, and an able corps of ex- 
perts, effort is being made to determine the underlying prin- 
ciples that govern the maturing of fruits, with a view to read- 
justing our harvesting, packing, transporting and storage methods, 
so that they will conform to the actual requiirements. Much 
work has been done with the peach, the apple, the pear and the 
small fruits, but for sometime past, particular attention has been 
paid during about six months of the year to the problems con- 
nected with the handling of citrus fruits in California. Work 
has been concentrated upon this field not because it was more in 
need of help than other fields, but because the strong co-opera- 
tive organization of the* citrus industry in that state, taken in 
connection with the railroad transportation and refrigeration 
service already developed, rendered the conditions very favor- 
able for the systematic working out of principles that are ex- 
pected to be found applicable to fruit handling throughout the 
country. The work has had very generous support by practic- 
ally all the interests involved and the results obtained and al- 
ready in view have been gratif)dng to all connected with the 
industry. Some of these results may be briefly summarized as 
follows : 

The former general practice of holding oranges in the pack- 
ing house for several days to "cure" before packing and shipping 
has been largely abandoned because of the demonstration through 
these investigations that with the methods of handling that are 
ordinarily practicable, each day of delay in the packing house 
temperatures results in an appreciable increase in the amount of 
decay developed in transit regardless of method of shipment. 

The discovery arid demonstration of the fact that the funda- 
mental and most common and important cause of decay in tran- 
sit is mechanical injury to the fruit in harvesting, hauling or 
handling it in the packing house through carelessness of em- 
ployes, use of unsuitable tools, and machinery, especially those 
of complex character which are easily put out of order has re- 
sulted in the reconstruction of a number of cooperative and in- 
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Fig. 4.— strawberries wrapped in Japanin paper for storage. Prevents tainting 

of flavor. 




Pig. 5.— A "slack** barrel of apples. 
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dividual packing houses with a view to better handling of the 
fruit. Sinij)ler devices are being installed and \ they are being 
run at lower speed, greatly to the advantage of the fruit. The 
labor cost of the handling is increased somewhat by these more 
careful msethods, but the reduction in decay and the increased 
prices obtained for it in the market are yielding handsome profits 
to those cooperative associations and individual shippers who are 
putting the principles into practice as they are discovered. 

The beneficial influence of quick cooling upon fruit that is to 
be shipped long distances by checking the ripening processes and 
retarding the development of decay both in transit and in stor- 
age, is now generally recognized. It was first thoroughly tested 
and established in this work, and while larger development of 
facilities for the commercial cooling of fruits for shipments has 
occurred in California than elsewhere, the principle involved is 
of general application and is destined to profoundly modify the 
general practice with other fruits and in many regions. Some 
300 carloads of oranges were thus handled in southern Cali- 
fornia in 1907, greatly to the advantage of the shippers who 
were able by this method to hold their fruit in sound condition 
much longer than usual, thus steadying instead of glutting the 
markets at critical times. The loading of the fruit in a cool 
condition made it possible to fill the car much fuller than is 
. usual without risk of producing a high temperature in the top 
of the car, which is destructive to the upper tiers of fruit. The 
carrying capacity of the cars loaded with precooled fruit was 
increased from 10 to 40 per cent in contrast with ordinary 
method. 

The strikingly beneficial results have led to the utilization of 
all cold storage facilities in the region and the erection of several 
cooling plants, and according to recent press reports, the prep- 
aration for the erection of large plants by the Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe Railroads at convenient assembling points on their 
respective systems. There is some danger that too great haste 
may be made, but the policy in this work is to advance through 
experimentation rather than to recommend hasty action in such 
cases. 

The value of this work to the citrus industry of California 
during the past year has been estimated by leading growers and 
shippers to be worth at least a million dollars annually. 
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' Individual instances of improvement in results obtained in 
orange shipments may be noted as follows : One of the largest 
orange growing enterprises in southern California, a corpora- 
tion owning several hundred acres of groves and packing its 
own fruit, had usually had from 6 to 30 per cent of decay in 
its shipments upon arrival at destination. Inspection of the 
methods practiced in grove and packing house made by the 
Bureau representatives in 1905 showed that the fruit was handled 
with about the average care used in the region at that time. 
Investigation showed' that 20 to 26 per cent of the oranges 
were cut with the clippers or were stem punctured, and that the 
packing house which was equipped with overhead sizer, c<mi- 
tributed to the further injury of the fruit. The company was 
advised to change its method of picking from box rate to day 
labor and did so. In 1906 and 7 it was found that the percent- 
age of clipper cutting and stem puncturing has been reduced 
to from 1 to 3 per cent. The packing house has been modified 
the brushing of the oranges has been stopped, the packing and 
loading of the cars has been done with care, with the result 
that shipment under ventilation has been found entirely satis- 
factory for at least two months after most of the shipments 
from southern California have been forwarded under ice. This 
results in a saving of $65 to $85 per car, according to destina- 
tion. During this same period the market reputation of this 
pack has steadily risen because the fruit commanded the con- 
fidence of the buyers by arriving in sound condition day after 
day. Prices received for the fruit have been near the top of the 
market throughout the season of 1907. The additional cost of 
careful handling is estimated not to have been more than 10c 
per box. 

Another instance is that of a grower with large acreage whose 
fruit early in the season of 1907 arrived in New York in bad 
order, some carloads developing as much as 25 per cent of de- 
cay. Both shipper and receiver ascribed the decay to excessive 
tenderness of the fruit brought on by over-fertilizing or other 
methods in handling the groves. An investigation showed that 
about 20 per cent of the fruit was mechanically injured in hand- 
ling. As a result of this, the grower radically changed his 
methods, adopting the suggestions of the Bureau representa- 
tives, with the result that the decay in the commercial shipments 
disappeared almost immediately and did not reappear through 
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the season. This grower has recently stated that by insisting 
rigidly on the careful handling of the oranges the net increased 
receipts averaged from 60c to $1.60 a box after the change in 
methods was adopted. 

A third illustration is that of a cooperative association which 
in 1906 had the reputation of producing fruit of the poorest 
carrying quality though it was excellent in other respects. Re- 
-ceivers had come to expect excessive ' decay in the brands of 
this association. It was generally ascribed to mysterious local 
climatic and soil conditions. Investigation of the groves and 
the house showed that the groves were badly infested with 
scale and the fruit was badly disfigured by sooty mold, which 
rendered washing and brushing necessary. The packing house 
was found to be very complicated, the fruit that was washed 
passing through more than a thousand feet of machinery of dif- 
ferent kinds before it was packed. The fruit often remained 
in the house a week or more before it was shipped. Packing 
house and shipping experiments were canried on in cooperation 
with this association in 1906 and 1907, with the result that the 
members of the association became convinced that their fruit 
was not inherently poor in keeping quality but was being injured 
by the manipulation made necessary by the presence of the scale 
upon the trees. There was general fumigation of the groves 
in the autumn of 1906, so that in 1907 not more than 60 per 
cent of the fruit needed to be washed.^ The overhead machinery 
in the packing house was eliminated, the picking was done with 
care, part of it by a picking crew controlled by the packing house, 
and the fruit was shipped out much more quickly than previous. 
The average decay shown in the shipping experiments from this 
house in 1907 was as follows : 

Apparently sound, brushed fruit 1.8% 

Apparently sound, washed fruit 2.6% 

Commercially packed fruit 4. 8% 

Mechanically injured fruit 26.9% 

This association has not yet reached the limit of practical im- 
provement, but the reputation of its brands of fruit has already 
been elevated to a higher class, as the fruit has continued to ar- 
rive in the markets in better condition than formerly. 

As a general result of this work, it may be stated that the en- 
tire practice of handling and forwarding oranges in California 
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is in process of quite rapid modification in the direction of more 
careful harvesting, simpler equipment and prompter shipping 
than formerly. In addition to this, in several places equipment 
for quick cooling or pre-cooling is being installed. In connec- 
tion with these changes, there has been a gratifying reduction 
in the percentage of decay of the crop as an entire^ reported 
by receivers. 

VITICULTURAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

The work in viticultural investigations at present is mainly 
concentrated^ upon problems connected with the determinaticm 
t>f the relative adaptability of resistant stocks to typical vineyard 
soils on the Pacific Coast and relative congeniality of the vini- 
fera varieties of these stocks. This work is conducted by Mr. 
George C. Husmann, with several assistants. In this connection 
eleven cooperative experimental vineyards are maintained in 
which several hundred of the leading resistant varieties, direct 
producers and raisin, table and wine grapes are being tested. 
Another important feature of this work is the investigation of 
the rotundifolia grape varieties of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
states of which the scuppemong is the best known sort. In 
cooperation with the North Carolina state agriculture depart- 
ment a mother vineyard for this t3rpe of grape has been estab- 
lished in which all the important varieties are being tested and 
the methods of trellising, training, pruning, etc., are being 
worked out. 

FRUIT DISTRICT INVESTIGATIONS. 

Under this head, eflfort is being made by Mr. H. P. Gould and 
an assistant to determine more accurately than has been possible 
the approxim«ite cultural range of fruit varieties and their adap- 
tability to growth for different purposes in particular districts. 
Special attention is being paid in this connection to the fruits 
grown in the Blue Ridge and the Allegheny Mountain region 
of the east and the Ozark region of the west. In connection 
with it several hundred cooperative observers are making notes 
of the dates of blossoming, leaf, ripening, etc., of orchard fruits 
from year to year. 
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PECAN INVESTIGATIONS. 



Under this head effort is being made to determine the adapta- 
bility of the recognized choice varieties of this nut to different 
sections of the south to determine their self-fertility, the causes 
of non-filling of kernel, etc., and other points of informatiC>n in 
connection with this rapidly developing branch of the fruit in- 
dustry. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Madison, February 4, 5, 6, 1908. 



AFTERNOON SESSION— FEBRUARY 4. 

The, meeting was called to order by President R. J. Coe at 
2 P. M. 

The president appointed the following committees: 

Credentials — h. G. Kellogg, Wm. Longland, G. W. Reigle. 

Reception — M. E. Henry, C. L. Richardson. 

Resolutions — Geo. J. Kellogg, W. S. Hager, C. L. Pearson. 

Revision of premium lists — ^A. J. Philips, Wm. Toole, D. E. 
Bingham. 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

Again we have met in annual convention to review tlie work 
of the past year, to renew old acquaintances and form nCjW 
ones and to plan a campaign for the future. The year has been 
one of varied activities along all horticultural lines, and so far 
as this society is concerned, we feel that we have made very 
substantial progress and that we are in much better position than 
we have ever been before to carry on the work that has already 
been inaugurated and to take up and carry forward a great deal 
of new work. 

The trial orchairds have become a prominent feature of our 
work and are beginning to demonstrate the wisdom of planting 
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and maintaining them. The onci at Wausau, now ten year:, 
planted, has fully demonstrated that, with proper care, a suit- 
able location and the right varieties, apples can be successfully 
grown in Central Wisconsin. It has also shown that cherries 
are a very doubtful proposition in that section. While others 
planted in the. northern part of the state are not yet of sufficient 
age to show what can bej done in that section. From our short 
experience at Poplar (which is near Superior) it would seem 
that the varieties that will succeed in that section must be of 
the. hardiest, and that but few of the many varieties planted are 
likely to survive the rigors of that climate for any great length 
of time. Undoubtedly there are some localitie^s in that region 
where apples will succeed, but that they will succeed generally 
is extremely doubtful. 

During the ycjar two new orchards have been located, one at 
Manitowoc in Manitowoc county and one at Gay's Mills in 
Crawford county not so much to tCjSt varieties, for almost any 
variety seems to do well, but to try to demonstrate that a large 
quantity of a very few varieties weil grown will find a ready and 
profitable market, and that in favorable locations this branch 
of horticulture can be made a very profitable proposition. The 
increasing number of trial orchards calls for an increasCjd out- 
lay to properly care for and keep in good condition, but thanks 
to th^ persistent and efficient eflforts of our seGretary, aidexi by 
a gr^t many of our members and our friends in the legislature, 
we now have a largely increased appropriation which will enable 
the society to very greatly extend its work and increase its use- 
fulness, not only along this line, but in many other lines as 
weir. 

During the year we have lost three of our members by death 

and have added to the roll new members, being a very 

gratifying increase in our membership. This question of mem- 
bership I consider a very important one, not so much for the 
membership fee as for the influence of the members themselves. 
Every working member we can enlist into the army of Wiscon- 
sin horticulturists is just one more lever to help pry the other fel- 
lows out of the rut of hog and hominy and bare surroundings 
style of living on to the higher and better way of having plenty of 
fruit and vegetables and grounds well planted with trees and 
shrubs, with plenty of vines and flowers about the house. Wisconsin 
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needs a lot of tree planters. H^ry Cuyler Bunner has so 
beautifully expressed what I would like to say in regard to 
tree planting in his "The Heart of the Tree," that I will give 
it in his own words. 

What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants the friend of sun and sky; 

He plants the flag of breezes free; 
The shaft of beauty, towering high ; 
He plants a home to heaven anigh 

For song and mother-croon of bird 

In hushed and happy twilight heard — 
The treble of heaven's harmony— 
These things he plants who plants a tree^. 

What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and te^nder rain, 

And seed and bud of days to me, 
And years that fade and flush again; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 

He plants the forest's heritage; 

Thes harvest of a coming age; 
That joy that unborn eyes shall see — 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 

What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants, in sap, and leaf, and wood. 

In love of home and loyalty 
And far-cast thought of civic good — 
His blessings on the neighborhood 

When in the hollow of His hand 

Holds all the growth of all our land — 
A nation's growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY. 

This annual task of presenting a report on the work of the 
Society for the past year by your secretary is approached this 
year with an unusual amount of satisfaction for the year has 
been filled with encouragement. Perhaps in no other year in 
the history of the Society has the field of our activities been 
so widened^ so many big things happened, so much accompltshed 
that will place, our Society in a position to be more helpful to 
all the people of the state as in the year 1907. 

Appropriation. 

The big thing of course was the very substantial increase in 
our appropriation from $1,400 to $8,000. 

Bill 314 A, introduced by our fellow member W. S. Hager, 
member of assembly from Brown county, passed through the 
various and devious stages of legislative detail, followed closely 
at all times by assemb)ahan Hager and senator Pearson, finally 
passed both houses without a dissenting vote early in June. In 
reviewing the history of this appropriation bill and seeking the 
causes which led to its succciss we find three factors prominent : 

First, and foremost, the persistent and untiring efforts of our 
representatives in the legislature, Mr. Hager and Mr. Pearson. 

Second: The splendid help given by the committee of one; 
hundred members which staid by the bill to the finish. This 
committee selected with reference to their location in the state, 
or rather the various assembly and senatorial districts, fur- 
nished splendid assistance by correspondence and personal inter- 
views with members of the legislature. Originally one hundred, 
the number soon dropped to 90 and later to 78 but the faith- 
ful 78 never faltered unto the end. 

The third factor leading to success was the work which thq 
society has accomplished in the past. Our record was good and 
our character as an organization above reproach. 

Stating these points again in the reverse but logical order 
we find first; that as a Society we had "made good" to the 
people of the State, we had bee^n faithful to our stewardship. 
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Secondly: Our members were faithful to their trust and 
showed their interest by informing the legislature of these 
facts and thirdly we had efficient members in the legislature who 
looked after our interests. 

Altho paradoxical it must bcj said that the only opposition 
shown in any quarter to our bill served eventually as a help in 
that the true nature of the opposition was made known to the 
members of the legislature and served in a reactionary way to 
help our causey 

Another bill affecting the Society passed both houses but was 
vetoed by the governor. This bill if it had becomiej a law would 
have permitted us to issue our report in monthly installments 
similar to the Minnesota plan. 

Trial Orchards. 

Another cause; for congratulation is the rapid extension of 
our trial orchard work in a new field. This will be given in 
more detail in the report of your secretary as Superintendent of 
Trial Orchards. 

Farm Institutes. 

By action of the Executive: Committee in session at Shiocton 
August 28th the secretary was authorized to arrange with the 
Superintendent of Farmers' Institutes for a special lejcturer who 
should devote all of his time to talking horticultiu'e. While 
your secretary belicjved then and is still of the opinion that the 
Department of Farm Institutes should asstmie the entire ex- 
pense of such a lecturer the best arrangements that could be 
made was an equal division of the salary and expenses with cer- 
tain provisos covering appointment of lecturer, the lines he 
should follow, etc. At the December meeting of the Board of 
Managers the appointment of Mr. D. E. Bingham was an- 
nounced by Pres. Coe and confirmed by the Board. Mr. Bing- 
ham began work on December 10th and has since been doing 
most excellent work. 

Change in Membership Fee. 

The society in convention at Shiocton adopted an amendment 
to the constitution reducing the fee for annual membership to 
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fifty cents. This with the action of the Society at the 1907 
annual convention making the; fee for members of local socie- 
ties twenty-five cents has served to materially increase the mem- 
bership. The total number of members this date, (Feb. 1st) 
is 702, an increase of 32J^ per cent ovejr last year at this time. 
The total number of life members is 98, an increase of 16 
since my last report. 

As stated in previous reports the membership is held on a 
strictly cash basis and those who do not send renewal fee within 
a reasonable time after being notified art, dropped from the 
list promptly. The increase; has come very largely as a result 
of persistent newspaper advertising and circular letters. 

The older members of the Society are frequently urged to aid 
in increasing the membership roll but results from this source 
are not encouraging. 

When mailing the programs of this convention early in Janu- 
ary a circular letter was enclosed to 370 carefully selected mem- 
bers including the officers and members of the executive com^ 
mittee asking them to secure one member each before this con- 
vention. The following only reported. 
(Read List) 

Now for the first time, fellow members during my four years' 
service as your secretary I register a complaint. I have so far 
endeavored to excuse the officers of the Society and older mem- 
bers when appeals of this sort have failed of results on the 
grounds of lack of time and other reasons but I am now about 
ready to conclude that it is a lack of interest, a lack of "esprit 
de corps," a lack of enthusiasm on the part of the majority of 
our members the expression of which places the MinneiSota So- 
ciety in the lead as far as numbers is concerned. Your secre- 
tary can and should do much in thC; way of advertising and so- 
liciting memberships but he cannot do it all, for unless each in- 
dividual member will put his shoulder to the wheel and push a 
little our progress must be slow. The circular Icitters sent you, 
fellow member, soliciting your aid, imploring, even begging you 
to get new members costs money to send out, and are always 
earnest personal appeals to you and are deserving of a better 
fate than to be; laid aside perhaps with a smile and the thou^Lc 
that "Cranefield likes to talk." Having thus relieved my mind 
I will proceed with the statement of work for the year. 
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Publications. 

The Annual Report was distributed to members in May, the 
earliest date on record. The demand for the report has been 
greater than in any previous year. Continuing the^ plan inaug- 
urated in 1905 several hundred copies were sent to county 
clerks for distribution among town chairmen and a package of 
24 is forwarded to each Farm Institute where Mr. Bingham 
speaks. A very limited supply remains on hand. But two 
bulletins have hten issued during the year, viz. No. 11, Seed- 
less Apples, 2,000 copies, 11 pages, 4 illustrations. No. 12, The 
Blight Canker of Apple Trees, 2,500 copies, 23 pages,- 17 illus- 
trations. The demand for our bulletins does not increase hence 
the number issued has been cut down. 

Local Societies. 

Oshkosh reports the organization of a k>cal society which 
makes twelve; locals affiliated with the State Society. Some of 
these are tcrwers of strength to the parent society and some are 
but weak props. The socie:ties at Madison and Lake Geneva 
continue to enroll their entire membership in the State Society; 
the Sparta and Manitowoc Socie;ties each enroll a fair delegation, 
Oshkosh the youngest has also sent in 6 or 8 but of the others 
we must as usual pass over in silence. The greatest pctriod of 
activity of these Societies in their connection with the. State So- 
ciety appears to be just preceding our annual convention. 

Summer Meeting. 

The meeting this year was held in Shiocton on invitation of 
the people of that place and the Shiocton Garden Land Co. 
The attendance was larger than at any other summer meeting in 
recent years and the program followed with much interest by 
all present. 

State Fair Exhibit. 

Out exhibit occupied the space permanently assigned us and 
consisted mainly of an exhibit of apples in bulk from Wausau 
orchard, twenty-eight bushels being shown. 
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County Fairs, 

The increasing number of applications from County and Dis- 
trict Fair A§sociations in the State prompted your secretary to 
propose to the Board of Managers a plan by which the judging 
or fruit at these fairs could be placed on a better basis. In pur- 
suance of this plan I have written to every Fair association in 
the state offering suggestions for the revision of their fruit lists 
and the appointment of judges. The number and nature of the 
responses to date have been extremely gratifying and it is likely 
that a majority of the premium lists for the coming fairs will, 
conform closely with the adopted lists of the Society and the ex- 
hibits be passed on by judges appointed by our Society. 

Contract Orchards. 

Inquiries multiply each succeeding year from members and 
others regarding the different contract orchard firms operating 
in the state and considerable time has been spent in investigat- 
ing the plans pursued by these companies. The, "Contract Or- 
chard" has fallen into disrepute of late. Some years ago dif- 
ferent reputable and responsible members of the society engaged 
in the practice of selling orchards on contract receiving a por- 
tion of the price in cash and agreeing to take the remainder at the 
end of a term of years or in lieu thereof a portion of the first 
crop. So far as I have learned these, contracts were faithfully 
carried out by the seller and to the satisfaction of the buyer. 

Within the past five or six years, however, there, have ap- 
peared in the state, representatives of firms claiming headquar- 
ters and extensive nurseries in Ohio, Michigan and other states 
selling orchards on contracts of which the following is a fair 
sample. 

Orchard Contract. 
between 



Proprietors 

of 

Party of the first part and of County of 

State of Wisconsin of the second part 

Witnesseth, That the undersigned have agreed to enter into 
the following contract : Digitized by ^^OOQ le 
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This Company, party of the first part, will furnish to party 
of the second part the following bill of trees etc. for the pur- 
pose of improving my property. 
112 Apple Quince 

Crab Grape 

18 Pear Gooseberry 

42 Plum Currant 

Prune Blackberry 

Cherry Raspberry 

Peach Strawberry 

Varieties Written on Back Hereof. 

All to be first class stock. At the, proper time to plant trees 
above mentioned, the said second party shall have prepared the 
ground and agretcs to have same in good state of cultivation, 
and to plant the trees above mentioned according to printed in- 
structions furnished by the company. The party of the first 
part agrees to trim or prune the trees at the; proper time, and to 
replace any trees etc. that may die within five years from the 
date of delivery free of cost, except trees that rnay be destroyed 
by stodc or peeled or girdled by rabbits or mice. 

In consideration of the above mentioned goods furnished and 
services by the party of the first part, the, said second party 
agrees to pay to said Company, ninety dollars ($90.00) cash on 

delivery at , State of Wisconsin in the fall of 1904, 

and ninety dollars ($90.00) in cash on or before; the Fall of 
1909, being five y^ars from the date of delivery, all cash pay- 
ments due and payable at the office of the Company at — ■_ ■ — • 

of the , party of the first part will accept one^half of 

the fruit produced the season of 1910 instead of above second 
cash pa3anent, at the option of the party of the second part, the 
fruit to be dcjlivered to nearest railroad station to purchaser. 

The party of the second part further agrees that should I 
sell or otherwise dispose of the land on which this orchard is 
planted, during the life of this contract the de:ferred payments 
are due and payable at once. Said second party also agrees to 
cultivate and care for this orchard according to instructions fur- 
nished and to keep the same; free from weeds and grass. Said 
second party agrees not to countermand this contract. 

In Testimony Whereof, the — Orchard Co.^y its j 
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agent and said second party have hereiinto set their hands and 

seals this day of , 190 — . 

The Orchard Co., 

Party of the First Part. 

By Agent. 

Signature of purchaser , 

Party of the Second Part. 

As may be seeti from this the owner of the land agrees to 
pay $180 for 112 apple trees, 18 pear and plum and 42 other 
plants including an assortment of small fruits. I have been as- 
sured by several reliable nurserymen in our state that this stock 
may be furnished at a profit, for less than $65. The owner, 
therefore, pays the balance, or $115 for the promise on the part 
of the company to prune and replace for five years. 

We cannot call such a contract a humbug but whe^n one who 
has studied these different plans and then compared them with 
straight prices offered by our substantial nurseymen, there can 
be but little doubt where to buy. 

Conclusiofi. 

As this report has been extende4 to undue length the conclu- 
sion should and will be brief. The year has been one of great 
encouragement. The Society membership has increased. If any 
mistake has been made it has been the assumption on the part of 
the members as a whole that the Socie;ty consists of the officers 
and executive committee when in faqt it consists of the; mem- 
bers thereof. 

Let every member during the coming year devote but one hour 
of his time in securing new members or in preaching the gos- 
pel of horticulture, we may soon be the largest as we are now 
the strongest and most influential Society in the United States. 
15— Hort 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF SECRETARY. 

receipts. 

Refund from H. H. G. Bradt .'. $5 26 

Refund from A. N. Kelley 1 00 

Refund from M. S. Henry 2 00 

Refund from Gimbels ...*.* 5 85 

Refund from Iowa State Hort. Society 19 12 

Fruit sold 241 97 

Vouchers for expenses 526 00 

Membership fees and misc 332 50 



$1,132 69 



credits. 



By paymients to Treas. . . : : $226 75 

By expenses as per accts. audited. 837 43 

Cash on hand 68 51 



$1,132 69 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AWARDS. 

Your committee on awards has examined the fruit on exhibi- 
tion and make the following awards. 
Best Collection, D. E. Bingham, 1st; John Reis, 2nd; L. H. 

Palmer, 3d. 
Best 4 Plates, winter, L. H. Palmer, 1st ; A. N. Kelley, 2nti. 
Best 3 Plates, winter, Henry Simon, 1st; L. H. Palmer, 2nd. 
Best New Apple, A. J. Phillips, 1st ; Mrs. Ramsey, 2nd. 
Best Seedling Apple, A. J. Phillips, 1st; A. N. Kelley, 2nd. 
Best Plate Avista, A. J. Phillips, 1st; D. E. Bingham, 2nd. 
Best Plate Baldwin, A. N. Kelley, 1st ; John Reis, 2nd. 
Best Plate Ben Davis, John Reis, 1st; John Reis, 2nd. 
Best Plate Dominion, D. E. Bingham, 1st. 
Best Plate Eureka, A. J. Phillips, 1st. 
Best Plate Fameuse, Henry Simon, 1st; Wm. Toole, 2nd. 
Best Plate Gano, D. E. Bingham>, 1st; John Reis, 2nd. 
Best Plate Gideon, John Reis, 1st. 

Best Plate Golden Russett, L. H. Palmer, 1st ; Henry Simon, 2nd 
Best Plate Longfield, Wm. Toole, 1st; Henry Simon, 2nd. 
Best Plate Malinda, A. J. Phillips, 1st ; A. N. Kelley, 2nd. 
Best Plate Mcintosh, D. E. Bingham, 1st; D. E. Bingham, 2nd. 
Best Plate McMahan, John Reis, 1st ; D. E. Bingham, 2nd. 
Best Plate Newell, Henry Simon, 1st; John Re^is, 2nd. 
Best Plate Northern Spy, E. D. Hopson, 1st; E. D. Hopson, 2nd. 
Best Plate N. W. Greening, J. G. Buehler, 1st; H. H. Harris, 

2nd. 
Best Plate Perry Russe:tt, Wm. Toole, 1st; W. A. Toole, 2nd. 
Best Plate Pewaukee, A. N. Kelley, 1st ; L. H. Palmer, 2nd. 
Best Plate Plumb Cider, L. H. Palmer, 1st ; Henry Simon, 2nd. 
Best Plate Seek-no-further, Wm. Toole, 1st ; E. D. Hopson, 2nd. 
Best Plate Scott Winter, Wm. Toole, 1st; John Reis, 2nd. 
Best Plate Sutton Beauty, D. E. Bingham, 1st; D. E. Bingham, 

2nd. 
Best Plate Talman, L. H. Palmer, 1st; John Reis, 2nd. 
Best Plate Twenty Ounce, John Reis, 1st ; John Reis, 2nd. 
Best Plate Utter, J. G. Buehler, 1st; Henry Simon, 2nd. 
Best Plate Walbridge, J. G. Buehler, 1st; L. H. Palmer, 2nd. 
Best Plate Wealthy, J. G. Buehler, 1st; D. E. Bingham, 2nd. 
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Best Plate Windsor, J. G. Buehlcr, 1st; D. E. Bingham, 2nd. 
Best Plate Wolf River, Frank Ovenden, 1st; Frank Ovenden, 

2nd. 
Best Peck N. W. Greening, John Reis, 1st; Wm. Toole, 2nd. 
Best Peck Wealthy, D. E. Binghani, 1st ; Henry Simon, 2nd. 

We also desire to make honorable mention of a fine exhibit 
by M. C. Clarkej of Madison of the following varieties of apples 
from the Hood River Valley, Oregon ; Arkansas Black, Ortley, 
Newton Pippin and Spitzenburg, also commendable exhibits of 
grapes by G. W. Reigle and Geo. J. Kellogg. 

L. G. Kellogg, 

Judge, 



REPORT OF SECRETARY AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 
TRIAL ORCHARDS. 

WAUSAU ORCHARD. 

According to the plan adopted by the trial orchard committee 
the Wausau orchard was thoroughly cultivated in the spring and 
then seeded to clover and tinw^iy. The trees are now so large 
that cultivation is no longer practical. 

The orchard was carefully pruned in April especial attention 
being given to the plum orchard. The early or April spraying 
was omitted this year, but extra attention given to the two ap- 
plications of Bordeaux, the first just following the falling of 
the pcitals and the second ten days later. 

One of our prominent members who attended the convention 
of the Michigan Society less than a thousand years ago came 
home overflowing with enthusiasm about spraying. The;re he 
heard of sprayed orchards with less than 10 per cent of wormy 
fruit! Had he read carefully the reports of our own Society 
he would have learned that results no less remarkable have been 
secured every year for four years at Wausau. Last year I re- 
ported that less than one-tenth of one p^r cent of the apples 
were wormy and this statement was based on the result of a 
very close observation and examination of many bushels of dif- 
ferent kinds. This year the results were equally remarkable, in 
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fact it was only by diligent search that a wormy apple could be 
found. The fruit was also remarkably free from scab. 

A little neglect in the spraying work last spring resulted in 
one of the most striking depionstrations of the value of Bor- 
deaux I have ever seen. A few of the trees which bore no 
fruit were but lightly treated at the; first spraying and passed 
over entirely when spraying the second time. In August and 
September these tree^s could be distinguished readily and with- 
out reference to the crop by the yellowing and falling leaves the 
result of apple; scab. It was easy to surmise what the general 
result would have been in respect to scabby apples if no spray- 
ing had been done. 

Crop. The yield of apples was the biggest in the history of 
the orchard, many kinds being loaded to the breaking point. 
The kinds bearing a full (heavy) crop are as follows: Hibernal, 
Longfield, Wealthy, McMahan, Dudley, Peerless, Newell, Repka, 
Okabena, Patten, Dominion, and Malinda. It was the "off" year 
for Duchess and Wolf River; the half dozen or more North- 
western Greening trees remaining of the original planting bore 
a fair crop. While; Wealthy is mentioned in the list it must 
be said that the fruit wi^s small and in every respect inferior, 
for Wealthy. This variety has not done well at Wausau. The 
Malinda trees bore their first crop this year and it certainly was 
a full one ; the trees could not well have borne more, there would 
have been no room for the fruit. Peerless also made a remark- 
able showing this year in quality of fruit borne. 

The banner variety in point of yield was the Hibernal, the 38 
trees )delding 375 bushels of apples; five bushels more would 
have given an average yield of 10 bushels per tree, trees 10 years 
old. The: total yield of apples reported by the party who pur- 
chased the crop was 1,600 bushels, free from worm and scab. 

The cherry crop was a failure this year as in past seasons. 
Some varieties of plums bore a fai«r crop, others nothing. 

BARRON. 

Two acres additional were planted this year making three 
acres in all. But few trees died outright as a result of winter 
conditions but as thC; season advanced many more (about 70) 
failed to make a satisfactory growth, and most of these will no 
doubt succumb beifore next spring. A large part of the loss 
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may be ascribed to quality of stock ireceived, especially the plum 
stock. We hope for better success in this respect another year. 

POPLAR. 

The Poplar orchard has suffered severely during the past year. 
While but 33 apples and 12 chenry trees were re-set in the spring 
a large number that appeared alive early in the se^ason have since 
died. Mr. Peterson's report dated November, 1907, shows 400 
apple, 10 crab and 15 plum either de^ad or so far gone that re- 
planting will be necessairy. The Trial Orchard Committee has 
given directions that only Hibernal, Wealthy, Duchess, Patten 
Greening and Longfield be used in replacing. This committee 
also decided on a system of tile draining a portion of the or- 
chard which plan will be executed next summer. 

MAPLE. 

Two of the three acre^s in the Maple orchard were planted 
last spring, mostly apples, of the following varieties, Duchess, 
Wolf River, Hibernal, Wealthy, N. W. Greening, Mcintosh, 
Fameuse, Scott, Transparent, Longfield, UnivejTsity, lowd. Beauty, 
Tolman, Utter and of plums and cherries the following: Sur- 
prise, .Quaker, Rockford, Hammer, De Soto, Early Richmond. 

MEDFORD. 

The Medford orchard is now full, that is, all the ground 
covered by our lease has been planted. Less than a dozen trees 
were re-set last year. 

NEW ORCHARDS. 

Manitowoc. 

In pursuance of the plan adopted by the executive committee 
two new orchards werC; established during the past season and a 
contract in sight for a third. These orchards are located at 
Manitowoc and Gays Mills. 

At Manitowoc five acres have been leased froiii the trustees 
of the county asylum for the insane about two miles east of 
the city of Manitowoc. 
Gays Mills. 

Is a thriving village about half way up the Kickapoo 
Valley in Crawford county. The orchard, however, is not 
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l(xated in the valley but nearly 300 feet above it and consists of 
five acres. In both cas<^ the owner or lessor has agreed to fur- 
nish land rent free and also all labor necessary in planting, cul- 
tivating and spraying the orchard, the Society furnishing only 
the stock and superintendence. The crop to belong to the^ owner 
of the land. 

At Manitowoc no farmer could be found who cared to enter 
into such a contract and it required three visits in thei part of 
the committee to find a location when finally the county of Mani- 
towoc took pity on us and leased us a portion of the county 
farm. 

At Gays Mills the situation was entirely diiferent. He^e no 
difficulty whatever was experienced in finding a suitable location. 

These newer orchards will be conducte4 wholly on a com- 
mercial basis and planted wholly to apples. But five kinds are 
to be planted, one acre of each. The following kinds were 
selected by the trial orchard committee : Wealthy, Northwestern 
G»ree:ning, McMahon, Mcintosh and Newell. 

Sturgeon Bay, 

The third site is at Sturgeon Bay where a lease is in prospect 
for five acres of apple orchard planted ten years and generally 
neglected. The purpose is to cultivate and generally renovate 
this orchard so as to make it yield as good a ocop as that of 
Mr. Bingham and other neighboring orchards. In this way it 
may prove an excellent object lesson and stimulate tree fruit 
growing. It also marks out an entirely new line of work for 
the Society. In the northern orchards we are testing the cli- 
mate and the soil conditions. Farher south these have been 
tested and the results are known. The new orchards, therefore, 
will be merely for the: purpose of demonstrating the possibilities 
in the field of apple growing. 

That the planting of apple orchards on a mairket basis will 
prove profitable no one. who is familiar with the conditions can 
doubt. For the third time in my annual report to this Society 
I will state my opinion that no more favorable conditions exist 
anywhere in the United States for the raising of apples for mar- 
ket than in Crawford county, Wisconsin. There may be other 
counties as good but none, all things considered, excel it. If 
this Society succeeds in any large measure in developing the re- 
sources of this section in fruit growing we will have fulfilled our 
obligation to the state in the best possible manner. ^ j 
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REPORT OF TRIAL ORCHARD COMMITTEE. 
Mr. D. E. Bingham. 

As chairman of the Orchard Committee I will make a report 
on the orchards inspected in August. 

Owing to the failure of the Railway Co. to get me to Eau 
Claire on schedule time I did not get to the Barron orchard. 

Mr. Coe and myself were the only ones of the committee who 
could get away. We were, however, accompanied by our sec- 
retary and our former president, Dr. Loope and Mr. 

from Minnesota, which we appreciated very much. 

Mr. Coe reported thC: Barron orchard in good condition, trees 
all growing with very few exceptions. 

Our Poplar orchard shows unfavorable conditions for orchard. 
The land is too wet and unless tile drained, I do not predict 
any great success there. The Duchess, Wealthy, McMahan, 
Transcendent, Hyslop, looking the best. Native plums appear to 
be doing very wcill. Thp portion of the orchard left in Sod has 
already reached the climax of failure and can be devoted to 
something else soon. The orchard has been ridged some; to 
give drainage -but the results are very far from satisfactory as 
the trees were; planted before the ridging and consequently were 
too deep and still in very wet heavy red clay. 

I would suggest that if this orchard is to be drained that the 
Society get a relciase from all but five acres and drain that and 
take care of it a little better and show results which will be more 
satisfactory in many ways. 

The Maple orchard appears in good condition for the first 
year. Some poor stock was plantesd in this orchard but its be- 
ing on a well drained, sandy soil the conditions look favorable 
for the orchard. 

The Medford orchard we found looking very good, with the 
exception of a few trees that are, planted in the low part or ra- 
vine which runs through the orchard. This needs draining and 
a method of culture to get a little more humus in the soil. 

Our last orchard to visit was the Wausau orchard. Her^ we 
found a good crop of fruit on the trees, and with but few excep- 
tions the trees looking very good. Longfield and Wealthy showed 
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some poor foliagei but not in all instances. Only where the ap- 
ple canker had affected them badly. Some fire blight but not 
much. The Hibernal, Okabena, McMahan, Duchess appeared to 
be the best commiercial varieties in this orchard. The apple can- 
ker appeared to be pretty well under control only a very fesW 
trees that we noticed any of the disease in its active state. 

Thei plums in this orchard seem very much in need of prun- 
ing and cultivating if anything is to be .expected from them. 

Chea-ries only partially alive and a failure as far as fruit is 
concerned. They appeared to be affected with shot hole fungus 
or were on too wet soil. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. C. L. Pearson: May I have a minute's time? Ever 
since: I have listened to the secretary's report, I have been sen- 
sible of a very glaring defect in that report. Mr. Cranefield and 
I are not a mutual admiration society, and we are not throwing 
bouquets at each other, but I know something about how that ap- 
propriation came to go through the legislature. It was through 
the untiring efforts of Secretary Cranefield. (Applause.) I 
know that he saw the great need of it and he made other people 
see the need of it and whenever that bill came before thcj com- 
mittee for a hearing, Mr. Cranefield was there, and any opposi- 
tion that developed against it he was able to overcome and I 
wish at this time just to set that matter right and not allow 
Mr. Cranefield's innate modesty to do himself an injustice. 

Mr. Reigle : I move that what has been said be embodied in 
the proceedings of the meeting. 

The President : Our reporter has been busy all the time. 

Mr. Reigle: I know, but we want to fix it so that it will 
not be cut out. Motion prevailed. 

The secretary read the following letter: 

Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 3rd, 1908. 
To Secretary Cramfield, 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find fee for membership. I hope that 
you will have a nice time. I am too old to come out in the 
cold. Yours truly, 

' Geo. Jeffery. 
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A motion by Mr. Toole that the , secretary be instructed to 
send a word of fraternal grectii^ from this Society by telegram 
to Mr. Jeflfery was carried by rising vote. 



EVENING SESSION— FEBRUARY 4. 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 

L. G. Kellogg, Treasurer. 

In account with The. Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 

1907 Receipts Dr. 

Feb. 6 To l>alance on hand .* 736 17 

Feb. 19 To Loan German Nat. Bank 500 00 

Mch. 9 To Loan German Nat. Bank 600 00 

May 23 To Loan German Nat. Bank 500 00 

July 9 To Annual Appropriation : 8,000 00 

July 9 To Rec'd from State Treas Ill 00 

Aug. 13 To Geo. D. Van Dyke L. membership 5 00 

Sept. 11 To F. Cranefield Sale of Fruit 226 75 

$10,678 92 

By vouchers returned (Nos. 1 to 217 inclusive).... 6,647 21 

To Balance; on hand 4,031 71 



$10,578 92 



(The; detailed account of expenditures has been omitted from 
the printed report for economy of space. The complete report, 
covering several pages, has been filed with the GovCjmor as re- 
qu'>ed by law. A duplicate copy will be furnished to any mem- 
ber on application to the secretary, F. Cranefield.) 
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REPORT OF FINANCE COMMriTEE. 

Having examined the books, vouchers and bills of the sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Soci- 
ety we are. pleased to report that we find the same in good form 
and correct. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Irving C. Smith, 

T. E. LooPE, 

C L. Richardson. 



On motion of Dr. Loope the reports were adopted. 

The election of officers being next in order, Mr. Reigle placed 
in nomination for president, Mr. R. J. Coe. There being no 
further nominations, the secretary was instructed to cast the 
unanimous ballot of the Society for Mr. Coe for president, 
which was done accordingly. 

Mr. Hanchett placed in nomination Mr. D. E. Bingham for 
vice, president, and the secretary was instructed to cast the bal- 
lot for Mr. Bingham. 

Mr. L. G. Kellogg was then in the same manner unanimously 
elected to the office of treasurer. 

A recess of ten minutes was then taken to allow the delegates 
from the local societies to nominate members for the executive 
committee. The following nominations were reported: First 
District, A. J. Smith; Second District, E. P. Sandsten; Third 
District, William Toole; Fourth District, C. L. Me:ller; Fifth 
Distrxt, H. C. Melcher; Sixth District, L. A. Carpenter, Sev- 
enth District, A. J. Philips ; Eighth District, M. E. Henry ; Ninth 
District, W. S. Hager; Tenth District, Irving Smith; Eleiventh 
District, C. L. Richardson. 

On motion of Dr. Loope, the secretary was instructed to cast 
the ballot of the Society for the names selected as members of 
the executive committee. 
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. WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, FEBRUARY 5. 

The Pre:sident ; The first thing to take up this morning is the 
reception of delegates from other states. Is Mr. Kirk here from 
Iowa? 

Mr. Kirk (Iowa) : The horticultural people of Iowa send 
their greietings to the brethern of Wisconsin by me, one of 
their members and they wish me to say that notwithstanding 
the discouraging year we have just had, that we still think that 
of all things good, particularly fruit, Iowa can produce the best, 
and we want to say that in thei future more than in the past we 
are to be reckoned with in the markets of the country in the 
fruit line. 1907 was a bad year for Iowa. The south three- 
quarters of thei state did not raise sufficient fruit for home con- 
sumption, owing to an unusually warm spell in the very early 
spring, followed by extreme cold and freezing at just the time 
when it ought to have warmed up. The northern part of the 
state was somewhat better off, as the warm spell did not prevail 
there quite so long and we had a respectable; crop, but northern 
Iowa has never given the attention to fruit raising which it 
deserves or which it has received in the central and southern 
parts of the state and consequently the crop was quite light. 
We are not discouraged because we had one poor crop. We 
said a few unpleasant things about the weather and went on, 
planted our corn and fed our cattle and hogs -and had something 
to live on just the same if we did not have apples and cider 
to wash it down. Iowa is indebted somewhat to Wisconsin for 
some good things, among which I believe is the Northwestern 
Greening, which if I mistake not, originated in Wisconsin. We 
were also indebted to Wisconsin at our last annual meeting 
in December for the presence of a very genial Doctor, whom you 
sent over there. We enjoyed thc: Doctor very much. The 
Doctor mentions our having thrown a number of bouquets to 
Mr. C. G. Patten, the Burbank of Iowa, but he failed to mention 
that concealed in one of these bouquets was a "long green" clear- 
ing house certificate, or its equivalent, to the amount of $1,000, 
and we gave, that to Mr. Patten. We do not think that that by 
any means cancels our obligations to him. We appreciate Mr. 
Patten in Iowa, and I believe yotu* people do also. 
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Prof. L. R. Taft (Mich.) : I am hardly here as a delegate 
and in fact I hope you will have with you before the meeting 
closes a regular delegate from our Society. I know our sec- 
retary has asked one or two to attend, and I was told that one 
of them would be here, but as he, may not come, I am very 
glad to offer the greetings of our Society to you. We have been 
favoired in the, past years by a number of your members and 
have always enjoyed having them with us and for myself, and 
' I know I can speak for the others who have been across the 
lake, wC: have always enjoyed coming to Wisconsin. When I 
found the meeting would be at Madison, I was particularly 
glad to avail myself of the opportunity to come. We have had 
all kinds of mishaps in Michigan. I think we owe part of our 
troubles to Wisconsin. I know that in October, 1906, somC: of 
your playful zephyrs must have got away, they jumped over 
the state there and settled down right in the he^art of our fruit 
belt and as a result they killed several millions of our peach 
trees, and I can only think it must have been the effect of your 
cold zephyrs that came over there and killed themi, because it 
was the first time we ever had anything of that kind, and I hope 
it will be the last. But when we consider the northern half of 
Michigan, I might say we had I think the be^t season ever 
known. We had very large crops of apples, peaches, cherries 
and large crops of quite a number of other fruits. WhCiU it 
came to apples, peaches and cherries, it was the largest crop 
we ever had and the crop being destroyed for the most part 
in southern Michigan, of cou«rse we had very good prices, so that 
the fruit growers in the northern half are well pleased and I am 
glad to say the apple growers in southern Michigan had per- 
haps the best crop they ever grew where they took caire of tlie 
trees, but the men who did not give their trees proper care had 
practically no crop and what they did have is practical' y worth- 
less. That showed very well what care will do for an orchard. 
But we hope for better luck during the coming year. Every- 
thing seems favorable. Let me say that our Society is certainly 
surprising. ThQ last three or four meetings have been the best 
we have ever had. The best perhaps was at Battle Creek last 
December and we have had calls from all over the state for 
meetings of the Society, and we shall have one week after next 
in the eastern part of the state, and we hope you will come over 
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there. You can see there what Michigan can do in the way of 
apple orchards at least and we hope, to have some of our fruit 
on exhibition. 

The President: We have a Northern Illinois man with us, 
Mr. Hey. We will be glad to hear from him in. place, of their 
regular delegate. 

Mr. Hey: I am glad to be with you; sorry, however, for 
your sake, that our regular delegate could not be here, as I 
know that he can do better than I can in every respect. We- 
had a very cold, backward spring after a very warm March that 
brought out the buds so that the pink of the blossom showed 
on the surface, and then twenty-eight nights of freezing early 
in April, that, pretty nearly fixed our fruit so that we never got 
a taste of a plum nor an apple, or a cherry, or anything of that 
kind, in that country, except a few peaches that we managed to 
get through, something that nobody seems to be able to account 
for. I was lucky enough to have a few peach trees and we had 
an abundant supply of peaches for our own use and a few which 
we sold, which brought as high as seven dollars a. bushel, so that 
you can see that home grown peache:S down there are a luxury, 
being Champion peaches they were very fine. I wish to assure 
you that we feel very much under obligations to the Wisconsin . 
Society down there. We have a saying there that the Wiscon- 
sin Society is a live and up-to-date Society and it is a good cri- 
terion for us to go by. 

Mr. Andre:ws, delegate from Minnesota spoke briefly. 

On motion of Dr. Loope, the delegates from other states 
and members of other state societies who were present were 
made honorary annual members of the Society. On motion of 
Mr. Toole, Prof. Taft, Mr. Wm. A. Taylor and Mr. Kollock 
were made honorary annual members of the Society. 
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